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Introduc¬ 
tion. 
Fun- li 


REPORT 

ON THE 

CENSUS OF BEEAU, 1901. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GEmiL DESCEimON OF TM PROYINCF, A BRIEF SKETCH OF TEE 
CENSUS OPERATIONS, TOGETHER WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
THE POPUIAR SLIP SYSTEM AM COST Oi’ TEE CENSUS. 

1. On tho nigtit of the 1st of March 1001, for the fourth timo in the 

hiatury of Borar, a general Cenaus was taken, 
lutroduotory. Cenaua, which w&a taken on the night 

of the 7th November 3867, was a provincial one. but tho last three were 
taken sinmltaneouftly throoghout India ^ the second one wng taken on the l7th 
February 1881, anti the thiwi one on the £6th February 1891, Before dcMribiug 
how tho Cenans operations were conducted and considering the results of the 
present Census, I propose giving a brief description of the province, together with 
fta history, ao far as it affects the laud tenures, and through them tho condition 
of the people. 


Brief Description of the Province, 


2. Borar, otherwise officially known as tho Hyderabad Aaslgned Dia- 
PoErttion. aad popuHtioD. atid commonly callk Varhad or Baml by 

the natives, is comparatively n small province, 
occupying a position which may bo regarded as the navel of India, and lies 
between 19”30' and 21”4G' north latitude, and 76” and 79“ 13' east longi¬ 
tude. In outline or shape it resembles to some esteni the uiuinland of Europe. 
Ita length from east to west docs not eiEceed IbO miles, and its breadth averagea 
144 miles. The total area of the province, according to the latest survey, is 
1 7,709'B2 square miles, or j’^jid of tliat of British India ; in other words, Bcrar 
ia intermedia to in she between Switzerland and Greece, Aeconiing to the present 
Census ita population is 2,754,016 or ^ilh of that of Britisli India, or about three- 
ffftlis of that of I/judon, Nearly 86*7 per cent, of tho people arc Hindus, anil the 
language of the province is Marathi. The eiistencc of Cerar as a separate province 
dates from 1853, when it was assigned for certain specific purpoaea to the British 
Govemtneiit by His Highness (he Nizam; and mnee that time it is officially 
known as the Hydembud Assigned Districts. It finds a very obscurG place in tho 
pages of history. What little im pur lance it possesses ia chiefly derived from, ita 
superior soil and big cotton marts. In other respects, it ia either uninteresting 
or uniraportant to the outsider. 


3. Bcrar is bounded on the north by tho Satpura monntains and the 

Central Provinces ; on the east by the W^ardha 
™ river and tho Central Provinces; on tho south by 

the Painganga and His Highness the Nizam’s dominions; on the west partly 
by His Highness the Nizam’s dominions and the Bombay district of Khaudeah. 

4 Tlio province is naturahy divisible into three distinct tracts of land 
„ , , .. . . almost parallel to each other, vw., first, theMelghat 

* ™‘'’ ' or the rugged mountniuous tract on the north; 

second, tlic Payanghat or the wide plain in the middle running from west 
to east i and thrrd, the Balagbat or the upland or billy tract on the aoutb^ 
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atretehing parallel to tho plain in tlie midi^ Tliis threefold diTMon will be 
foond uecfid in eipluining many of the atatiatics. 

6 . On the eitreme north of the province in the Melghat tract, com- 

priGmg the Gawilgarh range, which ib merely a 

Phrticzt dMcripWon- Bectinn of the SatpiiTa mountaina. In oxtreme 

length, north and soath, this tract meaaurea 3S milea, and east and west 60 mileg. 
It is eitretnciy rugged and broken into a auccession of MIIb and valleys, which 
form citensive foresta. This mnin ridge of the Satpura mountains rona almost 
pa^el to, and a few miles diaUnt from, the middle wide plain of Berar. 'The 
highest summit on tViia ridge is Bairat, which attains a height of 4,300 feet above 
the level of the sea. Tho pktenu of Chikalda, the sanitarium of Berar, standfl at 
an elevatioD of 3,777 feet, and the old fort of Gawilgarh at 3,62^ feet. Jidany 
rivers and streams take their rise from tliis tract, and the scenery at sonae of the 
summits is the most charming in Berar. “ The principal part of the whole range 
is formed of compact basalt, very much resembting that of the Giant’s Causeway. 

Below this mountainous range lies the Payanghat, or valley of the Purna 
river. It is in fact a wide plain, varying in breatith from 40 to 60 miles and 
running from west to east across the middle of the province. It stands at an 
elevation of about 800 foct on the west, rising to 1,200 feet on the east above 
the level of the sea. This broad strip of champaign country contains sod of re- 
markahly fine quality. It is full of that deep rich black alluvial soil called 
rayar, of almost inexhaustible fertility, and it undulates just enough to maintain 
a natural system of drainage." Trees are few and far between, except near the 
h ifla ; and this tract pofflesses nothing of picturesque seenory, 


Sottthward beyond the Foyanghat vaDey lies the Ajanta hilly tract which 
intersects the provmce from west to cast. Tire upland country above this tract 
is known as the Balaghat, and forms the northern limits of the tableland of the 
Deccan. The whole of it has no uniform features, and its maximum elevation does 
not exceed 2,000 feet. The principal part of the Ajanta iMgc being trappean 
region, presents a pleasing aspect with its exuberant vegetation. Water is more 
plentiful and nearer to the surface than it is at the Foyanghat valley. 

6 , Pur administrative purpoaes Berar is divided into the foUowing sti 

. , districts and twenty-lwo taluqs: — 

Ada laittrvtlve diwnona- 


IHstrici. 

Amraoti 

Akola 

EUichpur 

Buldana 

Wun 

Busim 



T<dnq. 

Amraoti. 

Chandur. 

Morai. 

Murtixapur. 

Akola. 

Akot 

Balapur, 

Jalgaon, 

Kliamgaon. 

EUichpur. 

Daryapur. 

Melghat. 

Chikhli- 

Malkapur. 

Mehk^. 

Yeotmal, 

Darwha. 

Kelaimr. 

Wum 

Basim. 

Mangiul 

Fusad. 
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7. The chief rivers are four, viz,, the Tapti, the 'Whrrfha, the Puma and 

the Pamgauga. Of tiiese, the Tapti is the onJy first 
class river j but it forms the northern boundary 
of the province only for 30 miles. All the other principal rivera are in 
themselves triljutaries. Of the rivers which maintain a running stream all 
the year round in the Payanghat there ia only one, w-., the Purna, which 
in itself is a tributary of the Tapti. Tho Wardha and the Painganga form the 
eastern and soutbem boundaries reapeetively of the province. None of the 
tributaries of the laat three rivora is of any great size. The supply of water they 
afford is irregular. In rainy season they maintain a stream of water, but in 
summer almost all of them are dry. 

8 . There is not a single fresh water lake in the provinoe. In the 

aouth-weatern comer of the promce, there ia a aalt 
water lake called Lonar, measuring alxmt tliree miles 
in circumference. It is situated on the plateau of the Bidogbat, and Is supposed 
to be a big crater of an eitinct volcano. Lonar is considered to Ife one of the 
moat interesting and atriking natural ctirioritioa 

9 . Bcrar does not possess any magniScent forest containing really valuable 

rgreetB, timl>er trees. The principal one ia to be found in the 

north, whuro the tops ami ekirta of the Gawilgarh hills 
are almost covered with eitenaive forests of teak, tiwaa and bamboo trees. On 
the western hills near Buldann, the teak in the form of a dense low ahmb exista. 
Moreover, there are some forests of low wood on the length and breadth of 
the Ajanta range, Tlie prineipul timber trees met with in the prorince are 
the following;—teak, tiwaa, babul, bamboo, siwan, mhowa, nitn, mango, pipal, 
anjan, tamarind, tembumi, khair and sendiiL The total area of SUitO'forests, 
as ^ven in the Administration Report for 1S99-1900, is 4,176 sv^nare miles, 
or 23 5 per cent, of the total area of the, promce. These lands are divided 
into tliree classes, class A being primarily reserved for the production of timber 
and fuel, class R for fodder grass, and class C for pasture. 

10 . Tho rainy season in Berar generally lasts from Jime to October, and is 

almost wholly due to the sonth-ivest monsoon. 
The average annual rainfall for the province for 
the last ten years (1891-1900) is 33'S3 inches, os against SSlia inches in the 
previous decade. ITic rainfall in each of the three natural divisions' ncces- 
aatily varies. In tho Kelghat tract it is tho heaviest, in the Payanghst it is 
the hghtest, and in the Balaghat it is medium. Berar being an agricultural 
province, the wolfare of the majority of the people depends upon the seasonable* 
neaa as well as the quantity of rain during each year, 

11. The climate of Berar varies considerably in diff’erent localities It is 

always mild and temperate on the moimtainous 
Melghat tract. On the tableland of the Balngbat, 
the thermometer stands lower and the climate is genera] Iv more salubrious 
than that on the low-land portion known as the PayangiiaL bn the Payanghat, 
hot wither sets in os aeon aa the harvesting is over.'^ From the end of March to 
the middle of June tho weather is oiceptionaUy severe here. For about a month 
and-a-half before the setting in of the rains, the sun ia very powerful and many 
streams arc dried up, and acmetiines the temperetures registered are found to be 
the highest of the c^y in the whole of India. In rainy season, tho air is moist 
and c<raL The mornings and nights of a certain portion of the cold weather are 
excesrively cold; but tho heat in the day time, under exposure to the ravs of the 
aim, is still great. On the Babghat, and specially on its wcatem part, the 
chmato is most enjoyable during the cold weather, os there ore no great extremes 
of heat and cold. 


12 . The soil is generally very fertile and quite a variety of crops are grown, 
Anlnltonl pndoca. prindjKd of which are cotton, jowari (great millet), 

. _ wheat, oil-seed and gram. The province is famous 

for its cotton, of which large quantities are exported cfbtt year. Out of the 
total of 6,820,124 acres of laaid under crop in 1900-1901, 35'84 percent, was 
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sown with cotton and 42-41 per cent, with jownn or great millet, wluch la 
th© ordinary food of Iho masses of the people, meat dour la generally used 
by the wealthy clasaes. The area tinder wheat crop for the same ye^ was 
only 3-65 per cent of the land under cultiTation. The other less impor¬ 
tant crops are pigeon pea (tiir> spiked millet (bajri), alBamum, nee, chillis, 
tobacco, lac, safflower, lentils, peas, til and hemp, etc. 

13. The mmiufactiirea of the province are confined chiefly to twist and yam, 

ItMwfacturei and loci iadM- <^otton cloth and oU. Cotton presses and 

triu ginning factories worked by steam power are by 

far the moat important industries in the province. Altogether there are at 
present 41 cottrin presses und lt)5 ginning factories, The chief centres of 
cotton trade are Amraoti, Akola, Akot, Khamgaon, Shegaon, Karanja, Dhaman- 
gann and YeotmaL Each of these places possesses a number of ginnmg 
factories and cotton presses. At Badnera there ia a cotton spinning and 
weaving mill. In most of the Tillt^es coarse dotlis, called khadi and dhotar, 
are woven, chiefly by the lower cksses ; but the industry is on the decline owing 
to the supply of cheaper and better cloth from the mills. At Karanja and Xhola- 
pur silk*weaviijg s till goes on though on a very amall scale. There arc four oil 
mills in tlie province, which are worked by steam fiower. Two of them are at 
Amr.'ioti, one is at Akola, and the other is at Shegaon. Carjiots are manufactared 
at Akot, Ellichpur and Bnlapur-, hut their number is not aa large nor are they as 
famoaa as they once used to be. Ellichpur, Ner-Parsopant (in Wun) and iUfod 
(in Busim) are noted for their dyes, 

14. A portion of the Great Indian Peninsnla Railway runs right through 

tlio iiildille of the province from west to east and 
CcnsmtuiicationB, covers a distance of 150 miles. Resides this, tliere 

arc two small branch lines connecting Amrauti with Radnera, and Khamgaon 
with Jalamb. The lengtlia of these linos are sii and eight miles respectively. 

A glance at map No. I will siiow that in every district and in almost every 
taluq there are at ]»rcijeiit good metalled roada establishing easy comnmnication 
between places of more or loss itti]iortaiioe. 


35. Till the middle of the last century the tenure of land, except by grant, 

was verv loose in Bcrar. The first regular revenue 
Fast and piesont limd teaDTw. jn Bcrar ia said to have been made in 

1612 by ihilik Ambiir, who conhi-ineJ his rj'ota in the formal possession of 
the sjiecific fielihs. According to Grant-Duff, he levied a fixed jmseasment 
on the erttimiitcd produce, cnmmotoLl to money value. The liereditary revenue 
officers of Berar, however, say that the assassinent w'as on quality of the hind, 
at sfi niuch per bi^hd. Soon after the death of Malik Ambar, this province was 
again subjugated by the Moghuls ; and suffered veiy much from their system 
of mck-renling as well ns from the plundering e.\petlitions of the Marathag. The 
next eighty years which followed (t-r., fro nr 1724 to 1^04) may he deseribed as a 
period of double government (“ Do Amli’’), and as might be eipected, were full 
of anarchy aiul confusion. Ijaiida were gciierally held on a yearly lease. A man 
could not always bequeath or alienate hia holding without the authority of the 
officials, and all durable rights gradually disappeared. Kcit followed a period of 
about 4b years, during which Berar was under the sole sovereignty of the Nizam, 
liund revenue was during this pt'riod generally farmed out to publicans, who 
never respected the iiaual rates, but squeezeil ns inudi as they could get out of the 
poor cultivators In some places laud revenue was regularly sold by auction, and 
not being content wiLb this, it is said that Hnja Chandu Litl disposed of the same 
cuntrucy Ut several different buyers at the sjimc time. So that when, by the treaty 
of 1853, the province came under British administration, a portion of the land had 
gone out of cultivation on account of the evils of rack-renting and the insecuriij of 
enjoying the produce of the aoil. The laud revenue for that year amounted to only 
Rs lb, 15,372* 


• Utrw OgulUir, p, 2C3, 
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Hie followiiig piiragraph, extracted from the Berar Gasetteerf briefly sums lu^odnc- 
ap the characteristic features of the present land tenure in Berar 

“Tbn EDgliflh Guvcimneiit tw nav ptticed the tennre of laud in Baar bn m 

» sUhte foandation. After som« faeeitafion (for a Beltlenimt on tha Norlb-lA'ftitProrjcces modii] 

“VM first actnolly ordeired) the Bombay sjetem of Burvej and Settlement acoording ta fields 
** Km been adopted The whole coimtij is being snrrejed, marlced off into plots^ and asseeeed 
'^at rates vbich hold good for thirty jeora. Subject to certain restHctidus, the oc^mpant is 
“ alwolute proprietor of holding; may sell, let, or mortgage or any part of it; cnltivate it, 

**or leave it waste, so long w he pays its Bsseesnieiit, which is fiv^ for the term of the 
“ settlement (DHiially thirty yean), and may then be revised only on general principles ^ f.a, 

** the asseument of an entire district or village may be raised or towered as may seem ejpe- 
*' dient, bat the impeat may not be altered to the det rimeri t of any ocaupant on account of him 

“ own improvements.Thus in lifteen years the Barer cidtivntor has passed from 

all the eviU of recb-renting, personal inscctirity, and imcerlain ovnumhip of huiil, to a ude 
property and a fixed asseasmenh” 

The passages given below (abridged from the Berar Adaunistratlon Report for 
18B2-93) tbTX)w further light on the subject. 

The land tenures of the province may be divided into u> ordinary land 
tenures and C3) exceptional tenures. Tho ordinary laud tenures are by cnltivatiim 
occupancy, which may be thus classified :—(a) Khatedars or register^ occupants 
holding direct from Government, the fields being registered in their names ; 

(A) CO’sharers and co>occupants possessing interests somewhat similar in kind to 
those of the registered occupants; and (c) tenants or lessees of Rhatedors, oo-sharers 
or co-occupants. The three exceptional kinds of tenures are Jagir, Izara and Inam 
The Jagir la any rent-free holding of one or more whole villages, generally granted 
by past rulera The L:ardar is the lessee uf an integral waste viliage farmer] out 
to liim by Government on a lease which may be granted fat any term not exceeding 
beyond the next settlement of the taluq in which the village is situated. For the 
first three years no rent Is paid. From tlio fourth year a nominal rent is levied, 
which goes on increasing year by year until the full revenue nasesament is reached. 

The term ** Inam ” is applied to fields just as Jagir is applied to villages. Inama 
were sometimes granted for religious or charitable objects, and were soipetimes 
personal by ori^- 

The ^st aettlements introduced in 1863 expired in 1891, when revision 
operations, chiefly confined to corrections and inspections of the boimdary-mnrks, 
commenced. Year by year proposals for the revision settlement of a few talnris 
are being sanctioned by the Government of India and tho rates ore proclaimed. 

With the exception of three taluqs of the Wun district the revision operations of 
the province came to a close in 1901. 

Tho land revenoe deniAmi in 1900-1901 was Ks.“7,76,587-2-9 aa against 
Rs.69,71,980 in 1891-92, sbowing an increase of Ra.8,04,607-2-9^ which may lie 
attributed partly to tlie increase in tlie area under cultivation and partly to 
onhanced assessment madn after tho recent revision survey operations. The chief 
grounds for justification of the increase in the rates on revision were, a better value 
of land, improvement in the prices of food-grains, increase tn the agricultural stocks, 
etc., and improvement in communications. Tho fact that the rates have not follea 
heavily on the agricultorists is evident from the speedy recoveiy of the province 
from effects of the two recent famine^ an account m which will be found in 
Chapter II, paragraph 7 Gl 


Brief Sketch of Census Operations. 

16. For census purposes each taluq was divided into Char^ev, and these were 

again subdivided into Cireles, and drclca into Blocks. 
«eh^ charge consisted of a group of dMles and was 

placed under a Charge Su|>eriixteindent. The circle was 
a compact group of 10 to 15 blocks or about GOO houses, under a Supervisor. The 
block was the smallest unit, containing 30 to 50 houses, in charge of au Enumerator. 
Each Charge Superintendent was supplied with a copy of the map showing the 
extent uf lus charge and also a list of the Tillages in it, and he wont with the 
Supervisora over their respective circles, and exammed tiie list of villages and also 
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Introdttc- the map of his chai^. The Supervisors then divided their circles into blocks, each 
tion. contaimng from 30 to 60 houaea, and submitted their reports, giving the requisite 
Para. 16- information for the preparation of the General Registers for rural and urban areas. 

The Census divisioiis and the maps thus made were then carefully revised and where 
necessary, corrected by the Deputy Commissioners. The General Eegistera were 
prepared for each taiuq in the district, and thev formed the basis of the preliminary 
census operation a. The Supervisors numbered the houses in each villa^ soon after 
the rain^ and prepared the Circle and House Ldsta. About the same time meetings 
of the fluperior census agency, such as Tahsildara and Charge Superiuteudcnta, 
etc*, were held at the head-quarters of each district for giving them the nece^ 
aarv mstructions, supplemeuted by actual demonstrations of the way in which 
the’schedules were to be lilled up. They in their turn instructed the Supervisors, 
aaw that the latter instructed the Enumerators and made them actually fiU up the 
schedules for some persons of different castes and religions. By the middle of 
Novemlior the census forma were distributed through the Superrisora to all the 
Enumerators, who preparod the Block Usts from the House Lista. These lisU 
served as their guide to the houses and places they had to visit The prelimi* 
nary enumeration was made in rural areas between the loth 31st Jmuary, 
and in urban areas between the 1st and lOih February. In this enumeration the 
Enumerators filled up carefully beforehand all the entries in the enumeration 
books for all persona who ordinarily lived in and were likely to be there on the 
night of the 1st of March. By this step their onerous duties on the CcuBua night 
were reduced to a minimum': they had then simply to go round each house and 
enquire whether any new-comer was present or if any person already enumerated 
was no longer them If the former, they had to make a freah ent^, and if the 
latter, simply to cancel the entry already made. If neither was the case, they 
had simply to wend their way to another house and there again foUow the same 
procedure. In special tracts, such as the Melgbat taluq and the hilly parts of the 
Yeotmal and iVun taluqa, the final Census was taken on the morning of the 2nd, 
instead of on the night of the lat, March; nevertheless the result was made 
synchrdhous by entering only those persons who were present on the previous 
nig ht. Closest supervision over the Enumerators' work was exercLsed not only 
by Supervisors and Charge Superintendents, hut also by TahsUdars, Taluq Officers, 
Deputy Commissioners and other inspecting ofilceia. 

On tha 3nd of March all the Enumerators met theb Supervisors and pro- 
pared their ahstraefs, showing the number of occupied houses, males and females 
m their respective blocks. The Supervisors after checking them prepared their circle 
iummnries by combining the block totals within thrir respective circles and for¬ 
warded or personally took them to the Tahsildars, who with the assistance of the 
Charge Superintendents prepared the charge summaries and reported the totals for 
their taluqs to the Deputy Coramisaioncra. These totals were combined under 
tho superv^ion of a Gazetted Officer, who telegraphed the district totals to the 
Provincial Superintendent of Census and the Census Commisfnoner for India 
by the 7th of March at the latest. In 1891 such totals were telegraphed from 
some districts eleven days and from one district as late as eighteen days after tho 
Census. It may be mentioned that in August 1901, when the final or corrected 
totals were arrived at, it was found that the first totals for occupied houses were 
overstated by 3^, and those of the total population understated by 1,59B or '(k)58 
per cent These slight differenoea were due to the fact that the figures for the 
Melghat taluq in the Ellichpur district, owing to its extreme remoteaess, could 
not reach in time for inclurion in the district summary, in which the totals pre¬ 
pared from the preliminary record of that taluq had therefore to be utilized. Soon 
after the Census was over, the Tahsildars collected all the enumeration books 
of their respective taluqs and forwarded them to the census office at AmraotL 
The results given in the enumeration books are believed by District Officers to be 
fairly accurate. The fact that this time the work of checking the preliminary 
enumeration was better conducted, coupled with the employmeut of a more efficient 
census agency, leads me to conclude that the margin of error was Bmaller in 1901 
than in any of the previous censuses. 
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Abstraction and Tabulation. 

17. The enimier&tioD books were subsequently abstracted on the slip system, Introdoe- 

___which was adopted on the presmit Q4%asbn or order tisn 

of the Census CommisBioucr for India, in lieu of the Pw*-1®- 
tick ^stem. It was a modification of the system adopted m the Bavarian census 
of 1871 by Professor Von Mayr. It will not be out of place to gi ve here a brief 
description of the two ^sterns and to briefly contrast them. A detailed dcscrip-' 
tion of the slip system and its merits will, however, be found in the Administrative 
Volume. 

18. Under the old or tick ^-stem the entries in the schedules were abstracted 

Tiek cratem called the abstraction sheets by marking 

a stroke or tick for each person enumerated in the 
appropriate column against the right ago period of the sheet The totals and 
cross totals of the strokes on the sheets gave the block totals for religion, sex, 
civil condition and ago periods. These after undergoing certain tests and a certain 
percentage being re-abstracted ab {nitio, were entered in the tabulation registers, 
where the block totals wore combined into village totals, and the latter into those 
for town and taluq. This system offered to the abstractors a strong temptation to 
fudging, as tbe difficulty of ticking in the right column against tlie appropriate ago 
period was great. The checking work had to bo done very carefully, which of tea 
necessitated re-abstraction and on some occomons the enumeration books had to be 
rc-abatracted a second time. 

19. The slip system, as the name suggests, is a system under which the full 

Th* .Up .vtom. pf emulated in each 

block la copied on a slip of paper. Iho abpa that were 
uaed differed id (tj colour, <s) top ^hape» and 0) aizo j coloiir ahowed religionj top 
ahape au, oad size civil c^nditioiii thus i — 


Malei, 


MjuTiad. 


> 

f 



Umnairied. 






Wido*«l. 
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Thus ft complete slip represontcd a male, while the one with the right hand top 
corner cut off represented a female. Posters were told to remember that just as 
peTBons are ordiaarily unmarried when they are young, married when they grow 
up, and widowed towards the end of life, so the unraanied sdipa were the diortest, 
the married longer, and the widowed the longest of all. Yellow sUps were used 
for Bjndus; those of whitey brown for Musalmans ; red ones for Joins ; green ones 
for Animiatics, and those of blue colonr for other religions, such aa Christian, 
Zoroostrian, Sihh, &c* 'Thus each slip by itself and without the help of anything 
else showed the ser, the religion and the civil condstioji of the person it r^resented. 
The process of abstraction or writing on the slips and sorting them will now bo 
biiefiy deaoribed. 

20. An abstractor or slip poster has before him a. set of thirty pigeon-holes 

consisting of aii horisontal and five verti^ rows, in 
FrocsaB of ilwtiutlan ud taiO' which slips of various colours and shapes are placed 
tattonbraiiPB according to the prescril^d arrangement. Taking the 

enumeration book he boka at the 0rat entry, and if the person entered be a ^du 
married male, ho takes a yellow complete slip firom the appropriate pigeon-hole and 
enters on it the required entries from the schedule and lays it down fece upwards 
and goes on to the next person and deala with him in the same manner, and so on 
till bis enumeration book is all written on to slipa. The following is an illuatra- 
tion of a slip written by a poster:— 

The size and shape of this slip, which may be assumed to be of yellow 

colour, show that the slip represents 



a married Hindu female. Tlie name 
Mnrtizapur, on the extreme left hand 
top comer of the slip, ia the name of 
the taluq to which the enumeration 
book belongs; means that the hook 
under ohstractiou bears the number 
of 132 and that the serial number of 
person abstracted is one. These three 
items are written to verify any given 
slip or to replace a slip that has been 
lost. The remaioiiig entries, which are 
written on the right hand side of the 
slip, show that the woman b of Smarth 
sect, 35 years old, Erahmlo by c.aate, no 
principal occupation (since a blank line 
means that the corresponding column in 
the schedule b left blank), no subsidiary 
occupation, is dependent on a patwuri, 
was born in the Akola district, talks 
Marathi at home, is also literate in 
that language, and does not know 
English. Infirmities are written on 
separate slipa. A certain percentage 
of the slips copied by abstrectors are 
checked by checkers with the original 
entries while they are being posted 
and also after the completion of the 
work. The slips referring to every 
block are made up mlo a bnndle. The bundles of slips for a given unit 
are then given out for being sorted. If it b wanted to know the nimlwr of 
males and females of each re lig ion in a town, the slips are sorted by religion and 
then by sexes, {.e., aceording to colour and top shape of the slips. If it b further 
required to know the number of the unmarried, married and widow^ of each chias, 
the slips are sorted according to their respective sizes and made into bundles of 
lOO each and the balance into one of less than one hundred slipa The slips are 
thus sorted according to the headings of the variona census tables. Thb work 

^ « A oelaarvul ikrtch «[ Mu ^iyis oiwl is uiTidi on ibti Oflutispkwi U> Uiii Bepor;. 
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IS also eliecked liy a staff of checkers. The total number of slips of cacli kind Introduc- 
are cotmted by tlie buncUea and the result is pat down in tabulation registers „ 
having the required headinga. these registers, in most of which the taluq 

is the unit, the final census tables are compiled. 

;2l. The decided advantages which the present system has over the former 

tick system will now be noticed. In order to collect 
itB adnDtag«a gver tha oM lilt a entries, it is no longer necessary to keep iho 

enumeration books circulating from hand bti hand until 
the abstraction for aU the sheets is over and probably long after they are torn to 
pieces. In the same manner it is no longer necessary to sort mules and females, 
by running the eye over a crowd of males anil females enumerated in a schedule 
or to Bort'^ professions from a uolnuin containing a long row of several tiamca of 
profeaaions. In adding up tho infonuntioti sorted, the worker’s eye h?va not now 
to run pver the rowa of strokes of the old system until it gets weary and poa- 
sillv pmizled. If the sorting has been done carefully, the sorter may" trust to hia 
fingCTs more than to his eye as he counta. Except for a few tables it is no longer 
necessary' to combine the block totals into villiige or town totals and the latter into 
taluq totals ] the taluq is ordinarily the unit of tabulation. Adding up snmll 
figures is now a thing of the postwo now add by hundreds generally and only rarely 
by smaller figures. The new system admits of effective chocks being apphed with 
the greatest and time prevent fudging. There cannot be two opinions ofl to 
the advantages of the new system both of alwtraetiou and tabnhvlion, as it hoa 
p^QY^jd rcmarkablv suceesaful in point of simplicity ■ speed and accuracy» 

22. For the first few weeks the work of posting alipa was done slowly. 

On an average a poster wrote 375 slips in a day; hut 
K&ta of progrftM average increased to 3^ slips per duy, 

and a good poster UTote as many as 550 slips per day. 


23. The work of abairaction waa conuDenced on the 18th March anil finished, 
*'* 1 . «n,i togctiler with its checking, on 5th June 1901, f.c., it 

took 2 montha and IT days. On an average 110 
tafralatios in iflsi and IWI posters ]ier day were employed on this work. In 

1891 it was finished in about three months by an average of 188 ai)atractors per 
day ciclusive of cheeking, for which mformatioa is not available, though I know 
that a number of Lands were employetl for some months to teat the work of 
abstractiom The tabulation (sorting) was finished in 6 months and 10 days (from 
6th June to 17th Janunry 1902), by 60 workers per day on an average. In 1891 
it was done in about seven months and a hnlf by 4^ tabulators on an average work¬ 
ing per day. The cost of abatraction in luOl was Ra, 7,057-0-3 and that of 
ta\(ulation was Rs.13,005-15-11. Beth the costs cannot be compared with those of 
1891 as tliey are not ahowu separately bnt lumped together with that of com¬ 
pilation in the statement of account given in the Census Report for that year. 


2-L Such were the lines on which the general plan of the taking of the 

present Census and also that for the preparation of its 
Adminlfitrativc Tolonw- results were adopted. The various stages of the 

operationa, how they were carried out and also the points which colled for remark, 
have been Jeuit with more fully and their utility discussed in the Administrative 
Volume, Tlie latter also contain a the Brovindal Census Code and copies of the 
important cireulara, etc., issued and spcciniena of the various forms used in the 
census operations. It is hoped that the volume will prove at the next census 
a reliable vade mccum to the census olficera. 


2o. 


del ailed account of the census expenditure will be given in the 
Administrative Volume. The cost of the actual 
ODit of OBnma. Enumeration or the ta king of the CeuBua was only 

Ra3,800 or lie. 1-6 per thousand of population, as against Rb. 4,454 or Re. 1-8 
ik-t tliousaiid in 1891. Approximately the total coat of the whole undertaking, 
including the printing of the Report and Tables, etc , would, however, oome to 
Rs. 66,two, of which Bs. 3,000 have been incurred on account of the onunicration, 
uhstraclion and tabulation of the records of Secunderabad, the Hyderabad itesi- 
deucy Bazars and tho Hyderabad Conluigcnt Statious and the Railway population 
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wi thin tlic Dominionaj as R&,3jTi86 in 1891. TUo tntsJi Bipendi- 

tur® for Bcrar mil amount to about Ea,63,tH)0, of wliich E^717 wiU be contributed 
from JUimidpol ftinda. If we deduct the receipts from the sale of furniture, waste 
paper, &c., which would amount to about Rs 600, the net cost would come to 
BiCllTOO or Ks. 22-6*6 per thousand of population as against Es-41,377 or Esld 
iier thousand of population in 1891. The present census expenditure cannot he 
accuratelv compflKHl either with that of 1S91 or 1831, as they both gave only 
03 ahoivn in 6io Finance and Revenue Accounts- The large eieeaa of 
espenditnre on the present occasion is chiefly due to two causes, ti*.—ti) IHflbr* 
ence iu the procodtire of debiting the salaries of census officers: in 1881 and 1891 
the salariea of all Government officera employed on census were chained to ordinary 
admimatrati'i'e heads and not debited to Census as has been done now* and this 
dilfcrciice in the procedure is alone responsible for an increase of Ra,16,000. 
t-lThc increase tii the number of volumes to be printed : for the sake of conycmieoca 
and uniformity throughout India, this Report and the one on the Adininistration 
of Census, and also the Imperial and Provincial Tables have beeu printed separately 
and Iwund into four separate volumes In 1881 and l89l both the Tables were 
compressed and bound with the Census Report into one volume, owing to wliich 
the printing and binding charges in those years wore comparatively small, 

26. Sanadt or certificates of different classes were granted to suWdinato 
* w I A t t ' M officials (other than Tahsildara) and non-offieiftls for 

and speciuUy good w'ork done in connection with the enu- 

meration. I now take this opportunity of recording 
niy obligation a to all Deputy Commissiouera and other offieials, Ac., who have 
assisted me. When the ppcluninary ftTrangemonts were token in hand, the former 
were bartl preased with famine worfi: and the Census iieceasarily threw extra work 
on them, yet they gave their cordial co*operation. In each district an Extra Assis¬ 
tant Conunissioner was appointed to be in general charge of Census oiierations 

under the control of tlie Deputy Commissioner. Their 
names are given in the n^argin. My si>eciMl ncknow- 
Icdgments are due to them and to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners, os it is mainly due to tlieir efforts that the 
enumeration waa so auccesafuh Among the Deputy 
Commissioners, Major R. P. Colomb, Ruldana, entered thoroughly into the opera¬ 
tions anti carried them througli in a most successful manucr. My thanks are also 
due to the foUowiiig officiids and non-officials : — 

Mr . R. M. WiUiamson, Deputy Conservator of Forests, was Chatge Superin¬ 
tendent of the Forest area dassed A in the ilelghat U1 ti<i, It was through his 
exertions that the Census was taken in that mountoinoiis taluq in so satisfactory 
a manner. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Akola, rightly brings to notice the name of Mr. V, 
M. Mahnjani, Vice-Chairman of Akola Municipality, for having acted as Charge 
Superintendent of Akola town in a most commendable manner. 1 am also indebt¬ 
ed to him and to ID. 0. 3. Khapardo, Vice-Chairman of Auiraoti Municipality, 
for the help they gave me in the work of elassifloation of castes. 

Among tho Tuhaildars, Mr K. P. Bhat of Darwha and Mr. Sorabji Shapiujl 
of ^lurtiza pur deserve spedal praise for tlie thorough urraugementa made by them 
in their resjiective toluqs. 

Annmg the Geiisus, officers of tlie Hyderabad Contingent Stolious, Ac,, my thanks 
are due to Captain £. J. M. Wood of Hingoli, Captain F,F. Major of Jalna and Rao 
Bahadur B.K. Josbi of the Hyderabwl Residency Barbara for the able and economic 
mannor in which they conducted tlve Census t.perations in their respective stations. 

In tho work of Abstrac6on and Tabulation I was as^sted by ilr. G. W.Baput, 
Extra Assistant Commi.^oner, to whom 1 am mucli indebted foi' the valuable 
help he gave mo in the clasaificatioii of castes aa well as fi>r the manuer in which 
he performed the duties of a Deputy Superintendent of Censua 

Messrs. Govind Hari and Vinayak Sliripat, Eieise Inspectora, whoso services 
were specially borrowed, liavc work^ exccetliiigly w ell. This U the third time 
that tbev have been engaged in compiling Cotious statistics. 

My Head Clerk, Mr, D. V. Gokhale, was of the greatest possible assistance to 
me throughout the Ccn&tcs Ojierations, including the translation of tho Census Code 
and tho preparation of stotistics for the report. 


Ht B- SdIc^ AmruiH- 
V. . DuudebAr. Ak^^ki. 

„ O Bfrput, ElUchpiir 

g fiuldilUA- 

Fai B&hulDr N O if&rkiLr, Wuik 
llr, T Q- ViiruLj^ Ea^ioL 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 




{TABLES I, in, IV AND V.) 

Area. 

27. The toUl area of Berar, accordiDg to the latest survey, is 17,709-83 square 

miles, lu the Census Report for 1801 it is given aa 
17,717'87 square miles. This di fference is not, however, 

due to flny change in the limits of the proviuee, hut to the revision of survey field 
operations. In point of size, there is no other province or state in India wluch is 
equal to Berar. Compared with the small countries in Europe, however, it is a 
little larger than Switzerland. 

28. The average area of a district in Berar is 3,t*S2 square miles, and only 

. . the Basim district is in reality of about this sdza The 

Bwtrict area*. largest district is Wun, with an area of 3,5)09-84 square 

miles, which comprisca the eastern'portion of the southern hilly tract of Balnghat. 
It Is aparsely populated. In point of area the six districts of the province 
stand m the following order:—(1) Wun 3,909'84 square miles, (2) Basim 
2,949*26 square tnilcs, (3) Buldana 2,808'81 square miles, (4) Amraoti 2,769-20 
square niUes, (6) Akola 2,677'39 square miles and (6) EHichpur 2,006'32 square 
miles. 

29. 


OhasfieE la tha ami of dii- 
■mca i 


tiictf 




Since 1891 there has been no chan^ in the areas of the Amraotd and Bul- 
dann districts. The difference of 18 square miles in the 
areas of the Akola and Ellichpur districta is due to the 
transfer of five villages from the Melghat taluq in the 
latter district to the Jaigaon taluq in the former district. Tne decreases of 
6‘68 stjuare miles in the area of the Basim district and J -39 square miles in that of 
the Wun district are due to the corrections of measurement, 


Population. 

30. The total population of Berar by the present census is 2,754,016,’*or about 

half of that of the State of Myaore, or about three- 
fifths of that of the city of London. In the Census 
Keport for 1891, it was observed that in population Berar -fFas rather larger than 
Sindhi Easbmir or the Baroda State. But after an interval of ten vears and three 
days these remarks no longer hold good, save as regards the Baroda State. The 
population of this Province is now nearly half a million leas than that of Sindh, 
about a hundred and fifty thousand less than that of Kaahinir, but it exceeds that 
of the Baroda State hy nearly eight htmdred thousand. 

31. Imperial Table I shows the area, houses and population of each district 

Provincml Table 1 gives the same information by taluqs. 
Arranged in the order of population, the six 'districts 

PopalStioiL 

... Q30,lig 
... 683,440 
... 486,923 
... 438,818 
... 863,410 

... 397,408 


IHstrict pQpDX&tioo. 


stand thus 


(1) 

AnirEoii 

(2) 

Akdim 

(3) 

Wiaii 

(4) 

Buldana 

(S) 

Basim 

(6) 

Ellicbptu 


Total ...2,764,018 


* art malci oiid 10 
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DI31!KIBim02( OF POPUIAIIOW, 


I> 32. It will be seeti tliet the Amraoti district heads the liil It contaioe 3S'9 

per cent, of the total populatLon of Berat. Neit in 
diatiiet to T ank ia Akola, with a percentage of 21-3. Its popnla- 
tion is nearW double of that of EUichpur^ which district 
ia the last m the list, andeontama onlj 10-8 per cent, of the total provincial popula¬ 
tion. Wun comes third in ranh. It has a population of a few thousand more than 
the average district popnlation of Berar (469,002). The remaining two districts of 
Buldana and Basim contain 16 *4 and 12'8 per cent, reapectivelj of the total popu¬ 
lation of the province. 


33. In population, the Amraoti district is nearly equal to that of the Bomhaj 

district of Surat (637,017) or to the North-Westem 
ProTinces district of Banda (631,068); Akola to the 
Central Provineea diatriet of Chanda (TO1.633); HBch- 
pur to the Bombay district of Broach (391,763); Wun to the Ceutral ftovbces 
district of SaugOT (471,046); Buldana to the Norih-Western Provineea district of 
Ghurfawal (439,900) and Basim to the Bombay district of Thar Farkar (363,894). 

34 Of the 22 taluqs into which tho rix districts am divided, that containmg 

the greatest numher of inhabitants ia Chandur in the 
us papal* Db. Amraoti district. Its population 13 192,806, which is 
huger than that of the little province of Coorg by about 12,000. The taluc| con¬ 
taining the smallest population (36,670) is Melghat m the Ellichpur district It 
comprises the motmtoinous tract on the eatreme north of the province. With 
reference to population, the 32 taluqs may be grouped thus: — 

... ... Chjmddz und Atma ntir 

... ... MaUcupor, Dnrvba, Badm and Akcb. 

... ... Ji^iichpuT, Moisi, Akct and Ghikhli. 

... ... YuotiW, Muhkv, Murtizapar, Ihuya- 

pur, Pusad, B^ptir, l^lupur and 
khungBon. 

... ... Mnngrul, Jalgaon and Wna. 

... MdghaL 


Between 175,000 and 200,000 

Du. 150,000 and 175,000 

Do. 125,000 and 150,000 

Do. 100,000 and 135.000 


Du. 00,000 and 100,000 
Under 40,000 


Density. 

35. The relation between area and population wiU new be considered. The 

population of ^rar being 2,764,016 and its area 
17,709-82 square miles, the number of persona to the 
squsre mile is 155, as against 163 in 1891. Map No. II shows how the density 
varies from taluq to taluq at the present census. 


36. Taken as a whole, Berar ia notrijjickly populated. It is, however, more 

thickly x>opulated than its ndghb oumg coantriea vis.. 
^^ cumpiriMQ With oUtBf peuvin- Central Provinces, the Bombay Presidency aud 
* Hyderabad Territory. It is bdow the North-WeBtorn 

Provinces, Bengal, Madras or Punjab. It isy however, more closely populated 
than Scotland or Ireland. The densities of some of the provinces in mdiu and 
Great Britun and Ireland are given here for purposes of comparisou 



Penons to 



FenoQn to 


tlw uqoars 



the aquora 


mild. 



mile. 

Bcnr 

155 

Madmc 


... 369 

Bomb«j 

... 135 




Central Ymwmces 

... 102 

Hjdarabad (Deccan).^* 

... 135 

PunjAb 

... 172 

Mysore 


... loa 

North-WeatMH PmifincM 

... 445 

y^trhtiiir 


36 


... 413 

fiaioda 

-- 

... 241 

England 

... 540 

Seoifand 

* 

... 13S 

Wal« 

... 304 

lieUnd 

*«* 

... 144 



SvitxerUuul 

da* 

... 307 
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37. The (16119117 dLatrict is shown in. Subsidiary Table 1, whi(di is given Chap. 

Twn '« HTrfrirt- chapter. Arranged in the order of ®‘- 

density, the aii districts stand thus :—(1) Amraoti, 

(2) Akola, (3) Suldana, f4) Basim, [5) Wun and (6) Elliclipur. Amraotii which 
stands fir^, has a density of 328 perflons par square inil e. ^^ichpur oi^upies the 
last rank in point of population and density (114 persona per square milci)|i but this 
is due to the abnormal Melgbat taluq which this district contains j it is a talnq, 
the lai^t in area (1,631 atjuare miles), but thiimeat in population (36,670). 
Excluding this talaq, the density for the district is 268 per square mile,^ 


38, The high figurea for the Amraoti, Akola and EUichpur rliatricts {eiolud^ 

c>ii«..riIl 7 .K«>ctalndt 7 . maybe ojpWnod by tb. feet 

that they possess a larger nnmuer of towns and large 
vdlages, and by the comparatiTe absence in them of uncnlturable are-aa and 
hilly tracts which characterise the southern districts of Beror from the northern 
ones except the Melghat taluq. Such hilly tracts materially contribute to vary 
the density in different districla, ITioae causes are also appUcahle to the variation 
in density in ditTerent taluqs which make up the six districts of the province. 


39. The present census, which was taken after an interval of ten years 
^ T .. ■ j .. shows that tlie population of Iferar has 

^j^tionbdBuitTdartacthi decreased by 143,475 or by 49 i>er cent Witli the 

decrease in the population, there has been a generat 
decrease in the density during the decade. It is noticeable in every district except 
Akola, where the increase is, however, very slight (nearly three peraona per square 
mile). The causes of these variations mU be considered in the next chapter on the 
movement of population. Subsidiary Table t compares the mean density of popu- 
latioa per square mile by districts and also by taluqs since 1867, Its last column 
shows that there has been since 1867 a net increase of 30 persons per square mile 
in the density of the population of Bcrar. The increase is visiblo in every district 
throughout the province, ranging from 7 to 47 persons per square mile. 


40, Taking now the taluqs, Ellichpur is the most densely populated, having a 

density of 311 persona per square mile. It equals 
of Gloucestemhire. The most sparsely inhaWted 
taluq in the province ia Melghat in the Ellichpur 
district iritli a density of 22. It ifl slightly higher than that of the Scottish county 
of Invemofls- The deuaity of the pemaining taluqs ranges from, 86 to 267 persoTia 
per square mile. For the purpose of claasificationp the 22 taluqs aro sliown on the 
map in six groups according to their denai^ per square mik^ thus r— 

(l) Deofelj populiited. i.i., havtng a deo^ty Ellichpur^ Akot and AmraokL 

253 and 31U 


(2ji Fairly drdtely popukted, having a deodiiy 
between 200 and 250.. 

(2} Airemgf densely popedated^ hariD^a deositj 
between 150 a^ 200. 

(4) Hihily popuktedt tharing i demri^ between 
100 rnml 150. 

Spiffldy pe^ulaied^ havijig a deufity betve^ 
85 and lUO. 

(6) Very eparsolj pDpaktedr baviiig a density of 
22 . 


KhamgaoDt Mord^ Daryapiir„ Chon- 
dur, AfalkapuTi Jalgami and Akola. 
Murtnzapur and BakpcLr., 

Darwhftp Beaiirit Mangmli Yeotma] 
Cbibhii and Melikar. 

WuD, Kelapiir and Posad- 
MolghaL 


It will be seen that the 12 talaqi of the three gronpa have their densitiM 
above the mean provincial dcnajty: they are the t^uqa which comprise the 
Payanghat vaUey or the central plain tract. The mno taluqs of the next two 
^'upa are aituated on the Baiaghat or upland tract of the province ; their 
ienaitisa are much below that of the provinin^ average. The remaining tiluq of 
the last group compriaca the mountainous forest region on the no^ of the 
provimje. 
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DiaTECBOTlOS OT FOPOLATlOff. 


Agricultural Statistics. 


41. 


A refcrsnce to Subsidiinry Table II will sihow that in Bcmr 97"2^ per cent 
of its cultu^rable land is already under cultivation as 
Airicnitiind sutiiUiu in aeainst 95T In 1891. On an average, eadi individual 

tian to popniAtiaii. of tlie total populfllion in Berur has 2-9 acres of 

cultivated land* Veiy nearly the same nverage comes also for the total c^Jurable 
land Of the distrifits, Amraoti, Akola, EUichpur (without Melghap and 
Buldana have hardly any land availabb for cultivation, the percentage of land imdnr 
cultivation in them being from 99-6 to 99'9. The average nmnW of a^ea of 

cultivated and also that of culturable land per bona in the first tbr^ d^tnets 

being 2'4, 3 5, and 3-1 respectively, any further inereasc m the agncultuifll popu¬ 
lation in them must, therefore, '‘be attended by a decrease m the means of sus^ 
tennnee falMng to the lot of each individual" In the Melghat taluq there ,a ahout 
30 per cent of Ibo culturable land still not takeu up for cultivation. In the Basim 
dia^ict the margin of land available for cultivation is very small, being only about 
2 per cent It is in Urn remaining district of Wun that the wea of pult^ble land 
nut taken up ia comparativelv laige, 9 per cent An thb (^strict in sparsely 
inhabited* the density of population to the square mile being 119, there a some 
probability of an increase in the population. JJut 13l,C4; acres of the emturable 
land not taken un lie in the Wun, Danvba and Kelapur Uluqa, vrluch ^e m the 
midst of hilly tracts, and conaequently inconvenient or unprofitable to cultivate. 


Towns and Villages. 

42. In Berar there are in all 44 towns and 6,710 inhabited villages, ae against 

39 and 6,785 lespcctivelv in 1891. In 1881 there 

Town* aad vaLi*«. towns and 5,551 \nl1age9. The details for each 

district and taluq are given in Provincial Table I. The towns and villages are 
broadly grouped according to size in Tabic lH. Table IV gives the population of 
towns with variations since 1867- 

43. The term " village " denotes the area which has been demarcated by 

Bnn’ey for revenue purposes as a maura or jtajio. 

DeflnitlDiuof a TiUseeutda mazras or hamlets contained within the area of 

a village are treated for census purpo^ ag ports of it, 
A " town ” includes every municipality of whatever size, all civil tinea not in¬ 
cluded within municipal limits, every cantonment and all places inhabited by not 
leas than 5,ti00 persons. These definitions will show tliat the distinction re^ed 
between a village and a town is mostly in the number of population and not in ita 
respective characteristics, vis., agricultural or non-agricultural populationt. Since 
Berar is essentially an agricultural province, and each of its towns, having a large 
culturable area, coatoins a high proportion of cultivators, very few places would 
b&ve be^n reckoned, qs towns if the ileifiiiitioii of n town Imd i>ecn so framed to 
depend entirely on the nou-agricultural element. Under these circumstances the 
definition given above, though somewhat arbitrary, is the most suitable for statis¬ 
tical purposes and also for comparison with other provinces. 

44. The tola] number of towns and villagea sliown in Table I will not neces¬ 

sarily tally with that given in the revenue returns, as 
TiTiin habitcfl villages are altogether excluded from 
the Table, so also a town or village, consiatiug of two 
or more revenue villages, the sites of which are btermixed with or contiguous to 
tlie sites of other villages, is treated as one town or vUlage in the Table. 

45. As compared with the previous census, there has been a net increase of 

five towns. The following eight places have risen to 
^ amaber of rank of towns since ifel£i the Amraoti dis¬ 
trict, (1) Murtizapur, (2) Chandur and (3) Dattapur; 
in EUichpur, (I) Chandur Bazar i in Buldana, (1) Chikhll and (2) Buldomi ; and 
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iti Wnn, (1) Wuxi, and (2) Unrwha. Of the4«, Buldana bna less thim 6,000 in- Chap. L 
habitants, but liaving a municipalily, it ia inehidcd in the list. The following 
three places, ivliich ■were towns in 1891, have been eioltided from the list, aa each 
cif them hfts now less than 6,000 inhabitants:—(1) Pusla, and (2) Nandgion Peth in 
the Amraoti district; and (3) Omarkhed in the Baaini <li strict 

46, Tho total tinmber of viUagea has decreased since 1891 fay 76; as com¬ 
pared with tlie census of 18S1 it has, however, mcreaa- 
in th# nttniher Of ^j^]; ^y 159. Out of the docTcnsc of 75 villages, 5 arc 
on account of their having become towns, wldle tho 
rest, 70, are dne to village-sites having been deserted, as will be seen from Subsi- 
diaiy Tabic III, wbieh shows the number of villages deserted and that of 
inhabited in each of the talmja ^ce 1891. 


47, In Table HI all the Tillages have been arranged in four grmips according 
_ „ , ,,, to tbeir shtea. The first group contains vulagoa of the 

a L on 0 auiflllest size, i,e,^ each having inbabitants from 1 to 

500; the second 500 to 1,000 ; the third to 3,000 ; and tlie fourth 3,000 to 
5,000. The first group can tains 4,384 villages, which nninbcr eiceedfs that for 
1891 by 86v This apparent increase does not mean that so many titte villages 
have been inhabited Hince the last census ; it shows mostly the rexiuction of villages 
of larger size into this group. The taluijs In which such villages have increased 
appreciably are:—Basim (32), Moral (31), Mohkar (33), and Amraoti (12), The 
aggregate population of the viEages of this group as compared with that of tie 
same group for 1891 has, however, gone down by 4,412. Tbo largest numl3er 
of Hueh villagies is found in the Wun district. Each of the remaining three 
groups shows a decrease in the number of villages and also in population. 
Tho villages of the second group, w'hidh number 954, appear to have suffered luoat 
during the last decade, aa their number baa been roducctl by 115, and population 
by 93,387, Thia decrease has tended to enhance the number of villages of the 
first group, i-rf., those containing from 1 to 600 inhabitants. The decrease la 
marked in tho fallowing talmisilchkar, Malkapur, Basim, Busafl and ATurtizapur, 
There are now 363 villages in the third group, against 40l> in 1891. The anmll 
reduction of nine villagcfl during flio last decade in the fourth group, wliicb contains 
110 vilh^s, is chieiiy due to the formation of new towns, which must have l«cn 
evolved from viEagoB of this group. 


Out of the total rural population of Berar37'5 percent, live in the smanest 
villages, tdc,, those containing inhabitants from 1 to 
500. Ttieir proportion is Mghest for the lilclghat 
taluf| (89T per ©ent). More than half the population 
of Kelapnr and Wim talmia is also to be found in 
villages of tills size. 48‘8 per cent or nearly half of 

which have 


48. 


I^miHirtlcti nf poptilatiofii In vU' 
liLCea of [LiffeTeut to total 

nuaJ pQpal&tion- 

pages 24 and 25, IV, 10 
to 12. 


^ the rural population reside in viJlagej wh 

inhabitants abtive 500 and below 2,000, The percentage is about fhe same for 
all the dislrictjs except for Ellichpnr, where it is comparatively leas (40'2 per oent.), 
owing tn the incluaon of the mountainous Melghat taluq, the people of which, as 
otBorvedi above, mostly live in tJio smallefit viU^^gea. A little less than one- 
seventh of the population ia found in larger villagjos, each eontalxiing inhabitanba 
from 2,000 to 5,000, Their percentage ia the highest in the Amraoti dutrict (31’3). 


40, From Sultsidiarv Table IV it will be seen that in Berar the average 

population of a town ia 9,633 and that of a village ia 
^ average is the highest in tlie Akeia district 

botli per town (13,416) and per villa^ (474). It 
is the amaUeat (6,905) per town in the Buldana diatrict, and (29^ por village 
in the Ellicbpur district 
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50. 


In tbe whole provmce 15per cent, of the total population is returned 
aa i^idlng in towna and 84 8 in villagea. In 1881 tho 
proportions were 12'5 and 87 S per cent, respective¬ 
ly. Those of the ncigliliouring provineea are aa 


60. 

Urhui and nml fTopoitioaii. 

pages ^ and 25, IV, 4 
and 5. 


follows:— 
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51. Taking the relative proportions of the urban and rural population by 

districts, Ammoti, Akola and EUichpur, which com- 
ProiKirtlona of urban and rural ]>rise the northern part of Berar, come together with 
p^aUen by diatrirts and j^early the same proportions, fc., about 21*5 and 78 5 

percent. rcsi>ectively. In 1891 the pTO]iortion of the 
urban to the rural population in these (bstricta wag aS IS to 82. The proportions 
of the remaining 3 districts distinctly show liow far tho rural element is stronger 
in the southern than in the nortUem parts of Berar. Among the talut^s EUichpur, 
Atnruoti, Kliamguou, Akola and Balapur have the highest proportions of urban 
population. In .Melghat and Xelapur there are no towns, Mehkar is the only 
taluq where the urban populatio'n is under 5 per cent. 

52. Columns 12 to 17 of Imperial Tnhio Ill give the clasgificatiou of towns. 

Of the 44 towns, three are large ones, i.a., each of them 
u2?SK?£.2hSSSl.“' “ population over WHW and Mow 5O.(HJ0 ; 

they are Amraoti, Aholn, and EUichpur. Ten towns 
have each a population of above 10,000 and below 20,< KKI. Each of tho remaining 
tliirty*ono towns contains from 5.001) to 10,000 inhabitants. Tbo 44 towTis of Berar 
are situated thus16 in llie Amraoti distriet, 10 in Akola, 6 each in EUichpur 
and Buklaua, 4 in Wun and 3 in the R asim district, vide Tmpcria] Table V, 

53. Out of 2,754,016, the total population of Berar, 419,451 persons live in 

towns. Their number has increased aince 1891 bv 
op & os owM. 68,740 or 16-3 per cent. Tliia percentage would rise 
to 35-7, if tlie present town population l>e compared with that of 1881. Tlie 
mcrease is chiefly due to improved commtimcations, the eipanaion of cotton trade 
and the erection of steam cotton pressing and gimiing factories, which bavo 
attracteil many labourers and traders to towns from villagea and otlmr countries. 
In the towns of Berar there were at the present census 41 steam cotton presses 
and 86 ginning factories, of w'hieh 21 presses and 52 ^nning factories were 
erected during the decade. The increase m the population is also attributable to 
some extent to the inclusion of the population of those places, which are now newly 
ranked as towns. 

54. About one'flflh of the town people of the province live in large towns 

containing a population of over 20,t)00 ; about one- 
Froportiou ofpoiu^tfon Indlf. third, in towns each possessing from 10,000 to 20,000 
* nr iw>- j^j^hitants ; and the rest in those of the smallest rise. 

55. Since 1891 the town populating has increased in the 'Wun district by 

141-2 per cent, iu Buldana by 47 per cent., in Akoia 
by 15'3 per cent., and in EUichpur and Amraoti by 
8-4 and 83 per cent., rcapcctivoly. In tlie Barim 

district llicre has been a decrease of 9'6 per cent, which is due to the exclusion 
of tlie population of TTmarkbed, which, having decreased in population during the 
decade, has now ceased to classed as a town. The low percentage of incTcage 
in the Anmtoti district is also due to the exclusion of the population of Puela 
and Nandgaon Betli, eoeli of which has now less than 6,1100 inhabitouts. 

66. Thirty*one of the towns show an increase, varyiug from 2-3 to 63T per cent, 

in their population. The hiwns which have grown more 
r^pulous since 1891 are: — Teotmal (63'1 ]>eT cent.), 
Duttapur (60'8 per cent.), Afalkapor (421 per cent,), 
Murtisapur (38*7 per cent.), Akola (36-4 per cent ), Shegaon (31'8 per cent.), Pusad 


Yuriutiaa !b urban population 
br dlutrictB^ 


PInetTintifm in |Ki]iiilntios of 
toiroj. 
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(31 ptr coot.), Bfildflno (27-5 peT cent.), ChikTili (26 per cent.) nnd W'un (26 8 per Chip. T, 
coot.). Tlie inci'ca^ ntEalapur is the leftst, beioa; only 3 3 i>or cent. The renioin- 
ing thirteen towns show a fallinp off in their popnlatiort, TJie decrease is thehii^h- 
cst at Slientlut^tina, 31 6 per cent,; atNer Pinglai it ia 21 per ccTit., and at Aujan- 
gaon 17 per cent, li ia tJhe lowest at W^aJegaon, heiug only ‘8 per cent, 

67. In tLe towns the proportion of females to every 1,000 males ia no, an 
^ average aa low as 933, ohile in the villages it is 983, 

ropo ion 0 baics wna- proportion Is very low in the tovvna t,>f Wiin (742), 

Jtlnrtizapnr (803), Akola (826), Paratwada (841), Buldana (869), Amraoti 
(869) and Yeotmal (901). This is wliat wo naturally crpoct to find, as a portion 
of the town population consists of immigrants, who come to towns generally from 
Tillagca and other provinces fur trade nr service, mostly without their families. 

In the case of Won the low proportion of femalea ia, however, tine to a fair wlitch 
wna lield there at tlie time of the Census, and where the males far out-nmnhered 
the females. In Paratwada it is due to the military populatiGU, Generally 
ia small towns, most of which arc, really spcjiking, overgrown villages, the 
proportion is nearly tlie saiae as that in villages. In the follotving five towns, 

Luwever, the fcmnlcs considerably exceed the males, tiujir luimlihr per 1,0(10 males 
being as marked against cuch :—Wadegaon 1,064, iliwarkhed 1,051, TSarsi Takli 
1,630, Balapnr l,tic39, and EdhchpuT 1,019, The first three towns have more of 
agricultural than indn&tn'al or commercial clement in them. The last two are the 
old towm.s, which, as will be noticerl shortly, had their importance in the Moglai 
times. IVIucli of their trad© having fallen off, few immigrants are attracted there ; 
and to this cause may chiefiy be attrihated th© preponderance of th© fomulea to Lh© 
males in these placcsL 

Chief towM. 5B. Each of the chief towns of Berar will now he briefly described. 


Asir^oti, the first town in Berar, has main tain ed its rank since 1891. 
It is the hcjiil-quarters of the province, and has now a population of 34,216, hoing 
an increase of 5,270 persons or 22 per cent during the fiecadc, although tiiere has 
lioen a decrease of 68i acres in its mnniclpal limits. Thn popuhation of this area 
cannot be ascertainetl, hut it must be small, as a large portion of the area thus 
transferred contained waste land. The towm la atoadily increasing in population 
since 1881, wlien it stood second on the list of toivas. Buring tU© last two decades 
it has seen an increase of 10,666 persona or 45-2 per cent, a result which is sijlely 
due to its cummeTcial development. It “ ts the richest town of Berar with the 
most numerous and substantial commercial population.'' It posseasca a branch of 
the Bank of Bonihay, and has the largest cotton mart, where on an av'crage 80,963 
hojas of cotton are brought and sold annually. It has .als<.h a large grain market 
and has 8 cotton presses and the same number of ginning factories and 2 oil 
niilla; of these 2 presses, 4 ginning factories and 1 oil mill were established 
within the decade. Since on the ptresent occasion the occupations of town people 
are not separately tabulaterl, the statistics regnrdhig the agricultural, jnduatnal 
and eommcTcial classus of toivn population cannot he discussed or comptared with 
those of the previous census, when only 16 per cent of the people of Amraoti were 
returned aa engaged in agricultural pursuits. The male population of this town 
exceeds that of the female by 2,374. This shows that its trade has attracted many 
male immigratits from ether places. 

AIeoI^. Onhig to an increase in its population from 21,476 to 29,289, tlua 
town has riwii in rank from the third to second town. The rat© of increa-se is 36 4 
(for cent. iVovious to 1881 Akola was not a great commercial town, but since then 
its libiirishing cotton and grain marts have maturjally contributed to LncreaH© 6io 
population by 76‘3 per cent., which is the highest percentage except that for 
Yeotiuai. Here the males preponderate tlie females in a very high degree, cjj., 
1,666 to 82ti, Owing to its being 0 )i the railway line, and its poasessing facilities 
of good made roads to Hingoli and other places, it has become a centf© of cotton 
and grain trades. Here, too, there is a branch of the Bank of Bombay, In the 
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msTaiBCTios or raruLAnos, 


I. last Consua Report a farther mcrease in ita population was rightly predicted; 

S8, jiotl even now, ita floiiriahing trade leads one to eipcct a furtlicr increase until 
the projected railway line from Kliandwa to flingoli rfd Akola b opened, when 
it ia believed that a large portion of its trade will lie diverted to Basim and 
JlingoU. 

£illiollpUP, * which waa the Moglai capital of Berar ’ and once the most 
populous town, is gradually falling off in its population. In 1867 and also in 1881 
it had Btooil-first on the list. In it became second, and now' it ranks as the third 
towu. Its downw'aril muTement w-aa anticipated in the previous Ceuaua Report, 
and tlie returns now show that its population has decreased by 555 persona or 2 per 
cent, tJnlike AmnioU and Akola ita femnle population exceeds that of male by 
254. It can hardly lioaut of being a large eommercbl town. Formerly it possessed 
the largest numljer of weavers, dyers and oil-seHcrs. Aa observed in the lest 
Census Report, a branch railway line to this town b sure to restore to some cilcnt 
its former importiince. During the bat famine such a project waa under serious 
couridomtiou, but somehow or other it has 1>eeii left over, 

the second cotton, mart in the province, b progressing 
steadily. In population it haa risen higher than Akot, which in 1891 stood fourth. 
<m the lbt; but now Khamgaon takes its pbee with a population of 18,341, which 
shows an increaao of 3,743 or 17-5 per cent. Since 1881 its population haa mcreaaed 
bv 48 per cent. There are 6 steam cotton presses, and 9 ginning factories, of which 
^"presses and 3 ginning foctoriea were established since 1891. 'Ilie tratle return a 
phow that annnnlly on an average 46,853 bojas of cotton are brought into the cotton 
market of thb town. It has a brgc commercbl and industrial population. 
In 1891 only 11 per cent, of its people had returned tbemiielves as agricul¬ 
turists. 

Akot b one of the chief eotton marts of Berar, Although its popub- 
tion haa increased from 15,995 to 18,253, i.s., 14 per cent, yet the rate of increase 
is not as high as that of 3hegaou or Khamgaou, Its chief local mduatry, enrpet- 
making, for which the town was once famous, has now fallen off considerably. It has 
a largo agricultural population. Since 1891 two new cotton presses and 6 ginning 
factories have boon efitablbhed, making up a total of 3 presses and 7 ginning 
fuciories. 

XCsXSJljGt, although abth oa the list, b tho second town in the Amraoti 
district. It had lost 7 per cent, of its popubtion in the period from 1867 to 1881, 
but owing to the revival of its cotton trade, the population has inereaaed in the last 
two decades by 5,612 or 51'3 per cent. There are 4 cotton presses and 6 ginning 
factories, of which 2 presses and 3 ginning factories were established during the 
decade. 

SiegfaOll, which was in 1867 ‘simply a large agricultura] rillage,' 
is now one of the chief cotton marts of Berar. It showed a low rate of increase 
in its population at the previous census ; but by its rapid growth it has now 
risen one step higher on the Ibt of towns. The mcrease of population within 
the decade amounts to 31 "8 per cent,, most of whom are immigrants attracted 
by trade. 

owes its importance chiefly to iU being on a lugh-road from 
Hingoli to Akola, to which pbee cotton and seeds are brought in very large’ 
quantities. This town shows an increase of ll'S per cent, 

UalkapUTv ^hitb has within the decade increased in population from 
9.222 to 13,112, ns the largest town iu tiie Buldnna tlbtrict The mcreaw amounts 
to 42T per cent, and b due to the development of its cotton trade, which will, no 
doubt, still continue to increase its population. Two cotton presses and 4 ginning 
factories have been established here since 1891. 

S&dnerA “ steadily growing, and shows an increase of 95 per ccut. 
aince 1891. Since 1881 the increase, however, amounts to 68 per cent. It owes 
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its importanca partly to its being a railway dep6t and simntiTig stiition ani] partly Chap. I. 
to the eristence of a large cotton spinning and weaving mill A ateam cotton Para. 59. 
ginning factory has also been eatablialied in this town recently. 


Teotnial the heart*quarters of, and the largest town in, the 
district Since 1891 its popnlat-ion has increased from 6,464 to 16,545, or by 
63'1 percent,, which is the largest increase in the towns of Uerar. Since 1881 it 
amounts to 137 per cent, which is also the highest in the province. The incroaae 
is entirely due to the espansion. of its cotton trade, which ;vill, no doubt, still 
oQooujage the growth of the population of this town. There arc I cotton press and 
5 ginning factories, of which the former and 3 ginning factodea were established 
since 1891. 

which “ was the chief militnTy station of the Moghal rulers 
of Berar ufter Ellicbpur," shows a poor increase of 236 wrsims or 2 3 per cent, 
in its population since 1891. Compared with 1881, it shows a rlocrea.se of 994 
persons. The decrease is due to much of its cotton trarto liaving been rtiverted to 
the neighbouring towns of Shegaon and Khamgaon, which have the advantage of 
being railway stations. 

Paiat'Srad^ which ia the hcad*quartcra of tho EllicLpur district and the 
only milihary station in Ilernr, has inereased in population by 15 6 per cent., though 
in 1891 it showed a decrea.se of 4 6 per cent in its population. Tiie proportion of 
females to 1,000 males here is as low as 841, and is due to this town contjuiiiiig a 
large number of military population. 


59. Im [Mjrial Tabic V shows the towns of Ee rar arr an ged. territoria 1 ly with popu- 
, ,, lation by religion. Subsidiary Table V gives the pro- 

po,don»ofthepi)i.ula(imof,Uirereiitreliidonsii,evet>- 

10,000 persons in urban and rural areas. It will be seen therefrom that the Hindus 
are partial to viBage life, but that they are in this respect far eicolled by tlio Aniniia- 
tics. The proportions of othp rel^ona, apecially ilusalman and .fam, are much 

higher ill towns. Although the proportion of Himliis 
living in towns is ruueli lower tliau that in villages, yet 
more than 76 per cent, of the urban population of Eoriiir follow tliia religion. The 
percentage is, however, much less in the following towns-Kholapur (66T percent.), 
Mangrui {62T per cent.) and Balapur {61*8 per cent). 

In viilagea generally, there are on an average 536 Musalmans to every 

10,(MX) of the population, but in towns their proTnirtiori 
rises to 2,069. 86,786 or nearlv 41 jicr cent, of tliu 

Musalmana of Berar are found in towns. Their number' eiceed-s 6,000 in tho 
following three towns onlyAkola (7,484), Kllichpur (7,244) and Amraotj (6,295). 
In the following towns they exceed 30 per cent, of the population of the town, 
though numerically their numbers are not large:—Balapur (42), Mangrul (36), 
and Kholttpp (31). In Akola, .(Imraoti, Malkopur, Akot and Biisim the ilusal- 
mans have increased appreciably, the increase ranging from 566 at Basim to 
1,334 at Akola. 

The Jains, who on an average number 163 in every 10,000 urban population. 

are scattered, throughout the province. 6,864, or about 
oue-third of their number are confined to towns, 

where they are engaged in trad& They are numerous in tho Uiwns of Karanja, 

Amraoti and B-alapur. 

Of the Christmas, 1,874 are found in towns. They muster strong in Amraoti 

Chriitiani. Camp (461). Akola baa 368, Yeotmal 195. and 

Bailnera 167. 

There are 1,449 Sikhs in Berar, out of whom only 304 or 20 per cent, are 

Bfkha. found in towns. 


Out of 530 Zoroastrinns or Paraia in the province, 489 live in towns. Their 

largest number, 133, ht found in Badnera. Akola 
haa 83, Amraoti town and Camp 63, Kliaxngaou 46 
and obegoon 31. lu other towns they are found in amaB numbers. 
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Houses. 


60. ProvTDL'ial Table 1 also shows the number of occupied Louses io towns and 

villages of each taltuj and district. At the previous 
census, tlie following was the definition of a house in 
rural as well os urban areas: — “Tlie dwelling place of one or more fainilies, with 
their resident servants, having a separate prindpal entrance from the connnon way." 

For the ]i'resout cenaua, the same definition wag followed in villages and 
^ ^ email towns wi th a slight modification, riz., the ei* 

prcssioii “ common way was expanded into *' common 
way, apace or compound ” so as to avoid uusapprehenaioii. In large towns, 
tliose containing over inhabitants, a house wag, however, on the present 

occasion defined as “ any building separately assessed to rauuidpal taxation." The 
object of adopting this definition was to obtain statlatios for ascertaining as to wbe> 
tlier there was overcrowding in such towns; and for this purpose the unit adopted 
for a house was structurul, and not social. These definitions were not at first 
correctly understood by the censiia agency; but later on, when they were explained 
to them at Lite district head-quarters and tahsil meetings, the mb takes were 
rectified and the houses were numbered accordingly, in the Census Report for 
1891 it is mentioned that the definition wag not strictly adJicred to in some localities. 
TJiider these circumstances, it is not safe to place much reliance on a comparison 
uf the figures of this and the last census, specially ^vith regard to the number of 
houses in -towns. 


01 . 

Kmntscr of penena to a hgoia- 


Tlic total number of occupied houses 13 567,010, of which 86,744 are in 
towns. The absolute tlccrease is 23,098 and tho rela¬ 
tive decrease b 3-9 per cent This decrease b attri¬ 
butable partly to the decrease in population and partly to the change in the 
definition of a house in targe towns. There are now, on an average 4'8 persona to 
a house, as compared with 4 9 in 181H, 


62. There is more house accommodation in the province now than what it 

V-riati<mintli«deii.itrofiH.- 1" although the i^pukUcn was lesa 

pnlatioD pvr bonze In tttwDB End hy 81,.14-j, the average number of persona occupying 

a house was 5'7. In the villagea, tho density of 
population per house varies from 44 in the Jalgaon taluij to 5'5 in the Mel- 
ghat; and in the towns, from 3'8 at Paratwada to 7‘4 at j’Ucola. The last 
ia one of the three large tewus in tlie province, and the density ia naturally 
liigh there. In the other two large towns, Ammoti and Ellichpur, the density 
is 6*9 and 4*7 respectively. One ia not prepared to find at Amraoti the denrity 
OB low as 5-9 persons per house, as apparently this town contains a lar^ 
number of ho uses, which are aa much, If not more, crowded aa those at Akola. 
Perhaps the low average may lie due to a large number of liuts, each of 
which is generally occupied by a small number of persons in the suburbs of this 
town. 


63. Subsidiary Table VI compares the average number of persons per house and 

the average number of houses per square mile aa found 
avwa«a ^riet dvmity of at the present census with those for 1801 and 1881. 
ptnoni t«r oaze averse district denaity of persons per house varios 

from 4'7 in tho Amraoti and Akola districts to 64 in tbe Ihisim district. 


64. The average number of houses per square mile for the prorince is 32, 

The Amraoti district heads the list. Among the taluqa 
ATflra« nnmiMrofhonsM PM this average varies from 4 in the Melghat to 63 7 in 
squuamUfi Ellichpur, The twelve taluqs of the plain or the 

Payanghat vaUey show a higher average than the nine upknd taluqa. 
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SUESIDIAilY TABLE I 

jPcnsi^ of the populalimL 
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CHAPTER II. 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


(TABLES II ASD XI). 

66- This chapter is essentially the most important one in this Report, since it 

discuss the variations in the population, and as also 

Ofiaml coriuldsntioiu. moat striking feature of the present Census ia the 

disclosure of a very huge Jecrease in pepnlation during the decaiie, amounting 
to 143,475 jjeraona. But hefore examining in detail tJio atatiatics regarding the 
variation in tlie population, it will be well to consider in general tiie main or inde¬ 
pendent causes which have a tendency to produce the fluctuations in the number of 
population, aud next to determine how far any one or more of these cauaea have 
acted or counteracted in hringhig aUut the result ia this province within ^e 
decade. Among the lausea which chiefly aitect the movement of the population 
are:—gain or loiis by births and dieoths, and also gain or losa by migration. 

66. In civilized countries, it is found as a fact that in times of proaperify, 

when living is cheap and the conditions of lim are 
Csneei sAwtijig blrtlu and fsiTOurable, a grater number of marriages takes pltuee 

amongst the masses of the people, and as a consequence 
the rate of birth ia also increased. On the other hand, in times of agricul¬ 
tural and commercial depression, when liring becomes erpenrive, the number of 
marriages celebrated is aa a rule less than the average, and the bjrtli-rate also 
natundly declines. This proposition, however, does not concern the rich, on whom 
such varying circumstances hardly produce an eflect in this respect. On a httle 
reflection, it will he found that to some eitent the same rule holds good as regards 
tiie number of marriages in India also. For, in spite of the fact that amongst 
a very large section of the people of this country, ris., Hindus, marriage is considered 
as a ^crament or religious duly, which must fjo pcrformetl at all events, altiiough 
it entails a large expenditure of money, still famines, agricnlturai depresalona and 
other cognate circumstances must necessarily produce a deterrent effect on tho 
number of marriages. Among the aduU married population the birth-rate declines 
considerably artm^ nine montlia after the on m me n cement of the distress of a faminq 


homes and going abroad in search of work, while the women remam m their vidoges 
or in tho neighbourhood. An improvement in the birth-rate does not take place 
until nine or twelve months after the above causes have been removed. C<vt^ 
paiibtis, mortality too varies according to the characteristics of the period, being iiigh 
m timea of famine and epidemics, and low when otherwise. It takes time for a coun¬ 
try to recover from tiio effects of famine, as generally, during and after fan^e. the 
mortahly does not decrease perceptibly till some time has elapsed. This is chiefly 
due not to actual starvation, but to deaths from ordinary diseases resulting from 
the debilitated state ot the people. 

67. The chief causes which affect migratiou are:—(1) distress &om famine, 

which drive the masses of the people from one district 
Oanwa affecting tniffratioit. or province tc another in search of food, (2) demand 

for labour elsewhere on public cr agricultural works, (3) attraction for trade, 
industry or agriculture in certain localities, and (4) intCTch^^ of marriages, which 
stimulate conqidetubiy the movement of tho population withhi tho province from 
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one district to another or betwcoD the neighhonriDg districts of diflerent ]>roym^ 
Among the immigrants of the last class the females generally predoimnate the 

malea. . . m x,i n 

68. I shall noTT proceed to oonaider the statistics of Provniciol Tahle U. 

This table shows the rariatjon in population since 1867 
ViiUtion in tJui jMPBlrtlon. hy taluqa and districts. At the previous census, t e., 
on the 2tlt1j Febmarv 18S1, the total population of Berar waa 2.897,491; on 
the let of 190i it was 2,7ij4,f>l6; thus showing, after an mterval of ten 

years and three days, a decrcftHO of 143,475 or 4 9 per cent. The males have 
decreased by 97|62tj or 6'5 per couL, and the females W 45,949 or 3*3 per c^nt. 
Compared with 1867 and 1881 the present total population shows an incroaso of 
526,^2 and 81,343 or 23-6 and 3 per cent. reapectiTfily. 

69. It will bo interesting to compare the actual decrease and ita percentage 

on the total population of Berar with those of the 
VutatiQB la B«»r eompund principal provinces and states in India, The requisHe 

art* given below, from which it will be seen 
that among the eight proTinees and states which have 
decreased in their population, Berar comes fourth according to its percentage of 
deereaso. Each of its nelghbourmg provinoea, viz., the Central Provinces, Hyder* 
abad State and the Bombay Presidency, also shows a decTeas& The pereentajgo of 
the first is nearly double of'tlxat of Berar Ttioae of the Bombay Presidency and 
Baroda State aro alao h^her by *6 and H 3 respectively; but those of the 
Hyderabad State and Kujputana are amaller than that of Berar by 1'6 and 3 
roapectively. Each of the remaining provinces and states shows an increase in its 
population. 


Prormce and States 
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70. The decrease of 4*9 per cent, in the population in fee decade, 189M900, 

- j ^ is the most significant m this Report. It is mainly due 

fcSiSy ” to the effects of the tivofemiuGs, which will lie described 

later on in this chapter, and to high mortality and 
diminished birth-mt« in some other years. The effects are noticeablo in oveiy 
Table of the present Census Report, hut spcdally conspicuous in fee one showing 
the ages of the population. ° 

71. In order to explain one of fee causes of fluctuations in population between 

, , ^ previous and present Censuses, it is nei.-esaary to 

d mna* teiim tt» briefly the character of fee ten years which 

have intervened between feera. Subsidiarv Table I 
shows for each year the leading vital statistics, the rainfall and the pti^ of fee 
ataplo food, and tlie following annual chronicle gives briefly and in a conveniGnt 
ftrrm the nature of the Beosone and such eveuta as have affected the ffuctuations 
U) the population, « 
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Annual Chronicle, 


Chip- IT 
Pwa 71 


1891.—Excess ftf birtlu wtr deaths, 6,1 tT, Bain fell beloir the cjTunqnecD ul nTemi^e wad 
DDSWBonable. /fAar^ imd raid cwps Buffered, Publio health bad mortality Jiigh; ohol«a 

bowel comptaiots of ao mnuoally Hoverc tjpe* Prices of staple food higb, 

X 892 .—Htccss of birtha OTerdeatbBf 31,518, Baintkll eiceafliTB and nnseaMnahle. Both 
crops atiffercd. Prices coasidenihly high. Public health good. 

}gg 3 ,_i;xn> 3 s of births over deaths, 19,973. HainfalJ nearly nornial, hot nnaessonaUa 
in A kata and Wun and in parts of the Basim district, and deficient in the Ellichpor district; 
crops Buffered in thoBO parts. Prices feiL Public health not good. 

1894—^cess of deaths over births, 94,SQ2. RainEalL above the avenge and aoinewhat 
nnscBiioiiable. Both uopa wore danunged. Prices same aa in 1993. Public health very bad. 

l896.~Eac‘?ss of dsalhs over births, 35,985. Rainfall very deficient and badly distrihated- 
Kharif crops good ; r*M crops failed partially, Sraircity of water was keenly fcih Pricosof 
wheat; gram, and rice slightly high, hat that of jowari fell Bfightly. Pohlio h«dth worse than 
in the prerious year. Cholera, dysonteij and diarrhoia enhanced the rate of mortality aboot^ 
miiiJy. 

1898.—E««S *f dwlA* over births, !5,TT4, A very had year. Famiae of high prices 
and great, tbongh not oniversal, distreaa. Second year of scanty rajofittl tenultiDg in the 
<if thn thar^ to a incite or iefis extent and a diminution in the area under rtiAt' crops. 
Prices nearly doubled horn September. The -Malghat taluq suffered moat severely fratft 
fiiminc. Distreaa was eevnre in parts of tho Akoln, Buldann and Ilasiin diEtricta In the 
remaining dintricts there was distiees from bigb prices, which was felt all over the Province 
tilt October 1897. 

_A year of the highest mortality since 1S69, save in 1S78. Eicea of over 

births, 36,959. Bainfall fair, though very scanty In October and NovembeT, which proved on- 
favoiuable to iwiii crops. The &ftrrrt/oropa were, howercr, eicelfant. Price of jowari fell coo- 
ridttnbly faom October. Prices of wheat and rice remained nearly tho same u in tbo provioot 
wor. PiihUc health fair. MorUlity erccssivelj high, due to famine or local ecarcity and 
high prices caused by the partial failure of crops in the preceduig year aod to Etandtig immi¬ 
grants from the Central Pmvincee. 

10 ^,_it yenr of prosperity. Ercees of hirtba over deaths, 93,609. SaintiiD fair, thoogb 

oatremcly scanty in October and November, iu coosequeiijce of which the rohi or ipriiig crops 
wen very miiaiidfactary. Prices fell conBiderabty. Traffic increased greatly both in volnmo 
md value. Pohlic hsi^ excellcDt; no epidemics. 

1099 ,_Foinioe thmughoot the Pravintta Excess of births over djeaths 30,043. fiainfall 

eneptioDoUy seaiity) only 13 inches and 37 eeute, heiog 15 inches oud 79 oeots less than in tbo 
provioas year. Complete failure of both the and reiti crops. Water'SUppI/ vary deficient, 

lyice of jowori, the staple food, tosa coneidembly. Publis health had. 

1900 -—-d eala^mitota year. Erceedingly low birth-rate and highest mortality. Die- 
tiess thioaghout the Province till November, owing to the failnre of crops in the prsviooe 
y«r. Excess of deofAs over births, H6,T2{>. fiainfall fair. £Aart/ crops good: ra6i ciopa 
fofiE^ed. prices of staple food oveeptwoohy high till the end of October. The maximum num¬ 
ber of pemans ndieved was over 001,434 or 30’8 per cent, of the total popnlatioo. 
The birth-rate fell from fKhfi per mille in 1999 to 3P3| and the doath-mta was 92'7 os eadnst 
39’9 per mille in the previaos year. The exceptlouolly hieb rote was doe to famine, uiffux of 
morib^d people from tbo Hyderabad territory, ehaleto, Which oJooe iniTiod off over 36,000 
persons, and to dysentery and diorrhmfc 


72. rroni tho foregoing resam^ it will he seen that in the deende there was an 

excess of blrtha over deaths for five years, isix., from 
Bavtew of vltid statistles sfid 1891 to 1893 aud 1S96 and 1399, amoimthig to a net 
crops duriwttba decade. increase of 11^,33$ persons; while in Wh of the 

lemaining fire years tho deaths cxceodesl births by 26U,1^, Thus in the decade 
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there was a net Ios 3 of 160,803 persons by eiceas of deaths over bu^s. It is to be 
remembered that cholera woe prevalent in aO thn years eicept m 1893, winch was 
the year of prosiieiitv. It was vinilent in 1895 to 1897 and in 1900. There was not 
a ameJe year in which l«)th the itlor»y and mbi crops were good j the former were 
good only for four vears, but in nujio of the^ years were the latter crops satisfac- 
terv, owing to scanty rainfall in October and November. In the rtmaming sii 
years both the crop's suffered more or less ow^ to generally scanty or unsea- 
Enable reiiifoll. Those in 1896 failed partially, while tho^ in 1899 foiled 
complctelv, tjiua causing two famines following each other within about two years. 
Prices of staple food were high for six years ; out of these they were eiceptionaEy 
ygh bir four ycara, w., in 1806, 1807, 1899 and 1900, owing to the failure of 
cru()s and export. 


73, These causes will at once make it. evident why the population of the prov¬ 
ince instead of increasiTig. aa it did during the intervals 
Cnueqnniuitl offecU. eensusea, decreased, so conaiderably 

within the decade. It is, moreover, to be remembered that Ilerar ia essentially an 
agricultural province, 73 2 per cent of its population are primarily dependent on 
agriculture, and its eommurce and its chief industries are mainly deiiendent on the 
pr^ucts of the soil. The most valuahle crop is cotton, w'hilo" jowari is the most 
important staple food, on which the majority of the p^nlation live. Both the 
principal crops cover in fairly equal proportions about 70 per cenr. of the entire 
cultivated area. Tiio majority of the agticultuniJ population, and apeeially the field 
labonrere, arc Ixith poor and ignorant. Ttiey are easily affected by failure of rain. 
The majority of the tiri>ftn population, wbieh repreaeuts 15-2 per cent, of the total 
population, also suffer from nse in prices. Thus in a year of drought or famine, 
the bulk of the population is thrown out of employment and reduced to absolute 
want, as it is generally loath to move elsew’here, nor knows any other industry to 
fall back upon. Tlie condition of tlic majority of the people, therefore, becomes very 
critical on such occasions. Add to these tbe msanitary conditions of rural and 
urban lives, and the general ignoninoo of the people to the most eloraentnry rules 
of sanitation, RTid as a natural sequence cholera or some epidemic follows and raises 
tho deatli rate abnonually. 


74. Up to the end of September 1896, Berar enjtyed an almost entire imtmi- 

Bity from famino for a peri^ of Bearly 64 yom, 
^ though oceasiomdly it suffered from temporaiy distress 

owing to scanty rmnfall or rise in the prices of food giaina, generally' caused 
by export to other provinces. Tins provmce was '* pronounced by the first Pamine 
Clbramlsrion to be one ot the p.arts of India particularly free from apprehension of 

the calamity of ibrouglit-But unfortunately m 1896-97, it was visited by 

a finnine, followed by another of a very severe ^'pe so soon as in 1890-1900. 
Both the famines were due to failure of monsoons and tho consequent failurt! of 
crops. 

75. Tlie characteristic fcatture of the first was that it was a famine of high 

PUrtFaminv. prices rather than of search of food. During tiTat 

porn^ of distress “the whole province wag in some 
d<^rec affected, but the area m which tiie actual famine existed was the Melghat 
wbicli was tlic onlv tract in Berar where the typical famine condition of body was 
to bo smi amongst the indigenous population. This pari of the province suffered 
from fiimine in its most severe form : tho crops had totally failed ; there were no 
reserve sUirea of grniu, and the usual labour of the people (bamlioo and timber 
cutting) WHS in abeyance, tliere being no market at the time for forest produce 
In three taUiqs of llie Akola district, rfr., Akola, Balapur and Khamaaom and 
the hialkapur taluq of the Euldana cliEtnct, distn^ was severe owing to the 
complete frilure of tiie khanj crops. In the rest of the Buldana di^ct and 
in the Basim district, which had a ve^ poor haiv'oat, tbe distress was 
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In the Amraoti and Wun diatrictannd in'thc plain talaiiaof the Eliichpur Chap. II. 
district there was distress from higli prices. In August 1896 the price of joTtiiri, Ewa* 76. 
the ataple food of the people, was 231 acera per rui»ec, but it rose os high as 101 
soera per rupee in November next. The total nuniber of persons supported by the 
relief works during the famine was 4,093,276. Toworda the end of the year, 
notably in December, when the effects of the himine had time to stiow them* 
selves, the birth-rate fell considerably below the decemiial mean (38’4>. The 
total numbei' of deaths registered in 1897 was 150,223 gainst 124,787 in 
the previous year and 112,272, the mean of the previous dvo years. The 
death-mte in this year amounted to 526 per mille against an average of 
37-6 for the prcce*ding five years, and had only been esceoded once ainco 
1868. In the Aroraoti distnct, the rate of mortality roao as high as 61-1 
per mille owing to a large number of half-starved immigrants from the 
Central Provinces, most of whom were “ too fm: gone from the effects of chronic 
starvation to bo saved by food.’* 

76. The second famine of 1899-1900 was the severest that over visitod I^rar 

for very many years. It affected tho whole province, 
fiwDnil Tamlno though its intensity was not felt in the IVun and 

Kelapur talufis of the Wun district till May 1900. Tlie rainfall from June 
to Septembe-r 1899 was fitful and extremely scanty, in all 12 inches and 92 
cents against the decennial average of 33*83 indies. The autumn crops 
completely in all districts except Wun, and as the rains atopi>ed entirely from 
about the 20tb September, little or no spriug crops were sown, and most of 
wbat was sown altogether failed." The normal annual outturn of crops of the 
preceding ten years, excliislve of the year 1896-97, as given in the Berar Famine 
Report, was 9,893,634 maundn, while the actual outturn of_1899-llKH) was 231,931 
maunda. In other words, the actual produce was only 2*5 per cent, of the usual 
quantity. It was not merely a fhiluro of crojjs, but also a fodder famine coupled 
with great scarritv of water, resulting in great mortality among cattle. “The 
fiances of the province were diaorganiacd •, trade languishedcrime 
rose to abnonn^ figures, and the jails were filled to overcrowding,*' Tfio price of 
jowaii, the staple food of the province, " rose rapidly in October and November 
1899 to 10 and 9^ seers per rupee, ..... The Htocks in tlio countty, 
notwitbstanding considerablo exports, were large; and heavy imports of Bengal and 
Burma rice steadied prices, especially along the lino of railway,” average 
number of persons relieved per day during tho period of famine was 265,744 or 9-2 
per cent, of Iho total population; but the maximum number was reached in July 
when it was 601,424 or 20'8 per cent, of the total population. The birth-rate 
fell from 50-5 per mille in 1899 to 31*3 in 1900, the lowest, except that of 1898, 
for over 20 years. It was tho lowe.st in the Buldana district, 26-9, and was, of 
course, due to famine and its attending effects. The deatii-rate was 82*7 aa against 
39-9 per mille in 1899. Tho Basim district was the worst in tlds respect, (ho rate 
there being 1108 per mille. The total number of deaths recorded in this year from 
all causes wte 236,023, which is the largest on record. The manner in which the • 
eollection of land revenue was suspended and subsetiuently realised from the cnlfcira- 
tors, and how the province regained its normal conchtion at the next harvest after 
the famine, can be seen from the following cattracts from the Berar Famiite Report 
of 1890-1900:— 

*'Aitbongb no general Olden of Vdipeiirion were pamd at the beginning of the funine 
period, yet a large proportiim of the whole load revenue demend, which aggregates nariy 
** utea, ww allowed to remain with occopant* till Uie end of July 1900 and even later..... SirectSy 
^oAer the kharif harvest of 1900 had finrly began, Voluntary payments of tho amors of the 
*' Gunine year flowed in n^idly. The eoUoo crop, which is well knewii ns the rent-paying crop 
“ in Beiar, was good, and realised naninally high piieei. On the Ist March 1901 the oatstand- 
*■ ing balance ef the famine year woe len than four Jaev, and unee then ib has been farther 
*■ reduced. The voipetuiimt granted op to tho yoar 19 (PS, or later, oiniiaat to fb.92!,66t, and tho 
m nuaiasuHii to JU. 199,910." 
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“ It muy be Mfel; j^aid of tbe Tirovince aa a whde thnt the bulk of the land ri'venuB demand 
for the (amine year has been recovered with eaae; and that this fact ia a etrikin^ proof of the 
** genond proeperity and the h^thj temper of the agrioultiiraJ cloasee in Berar, who bad enjoyed 
*' np to the &aiirte a long and almost anbroken eucceeslon of good eeafonE combined with a 
light oeseijinent." 

“ It may be confidently a^sortod that the ogricultum! cloBsea of Berar, represontiDg 75 per 
** cent of tbe whole pop Illation, have recovered in a very remarkable manner from the recent 
“ f.uinne. Bacept in limited tracts in the south of the Hasim and BulHana distriotst where the 
“ crops sown in the yen? 191)0 have been {loor, it would be diffieutt to detect signs that the people 
'* lately t-nduml a great ngrufultnrDl calamity.” 

77. We have thus considered how far liad gensons and the two famines during 

, tire dmide cunInhuled to decrease the population. Wo 

Com ymigra on shall HOW notice how far inimiij'mtion and emigration 

alTectcd the movemont of the population during the decade. There are no special 
statiatics kept iti the province for showing how rnauv i>er&c'na came into Benir from 
other provinces and liow’ many left it iluring the decade, Lnperifd Table XI, wliich 
si lows the pcpLilation according to birth [dace, however, throws some incidental 
light on the numbers of die imniigrauts and emigrouta. Trom this table we 
find thill -138,075 jiersous iu Ilcritr have been returned at the resent Census as 
liuni outside the province. Tliia lumdier, however, dues not represent the actual 
uiirtibcr of [KTSons who immigiuletl into the province within the detiade, but it also 
includes those wlio tmuie hero before 18B1, Similarly, the table for the last (Icnaua 
ghdws that 4ul'l,BJ5 persona in Ocrar were returned as horn outside the province. 
This at 13ret aiglit would mean that there bos l>eeu no fresh imniigrulion. But 
Huch ia not the case ; a large umulicr of iiiuiiigrants enameriitcd in 1891 must have 
died here anil aoinc rotumcil to their respective pTOviuees or elsewhere, and moat 
of the viiruiicitw tlius ciinsed must have lieeii tilled up by fresh immigrautfi since 
that yeur. On the whole, however, the present Oeasus disciosca a debveaae of 
ia,h40 iiiimigmnts on thui of 1891. Similarly, aa regards emigrants from this 
pnwince, we llnd that on the present occasion tlie numlier of persons bom in Bsrar 
but coususeil elsewhere is 87,7£I9 ag agamst 114,85-1; found in 1891. Tliis shows 
that a compamtively small number left the province, and that L'oiise<[ueully n gain 
of 27,055 persons has resulted. Itelucting frum this figure the lofj.s 13^0 
sustained by the falling off in the numlier of iuimigrunis, we get 14.315, which 
represents roughly the not gain to the prmiuce aa compared with the last Census. 
Further details regarding the number or percentage of immigrants and emJgrtmts 
and their vurjatjons in the several districts will be discussed later on m this 
chajder. 

78. From the limited d.ita nt our dis]iosaI it is almost impossiblo to find 
reiBenit-f in tawoetty wititnai. oiit tlio corrcct iiiimber of inuiiigTauts und emigrants 

during the decade, and conseqJcntly the excess of 
tho One over the other during the same period. In 
chapter IT, |>age 14 of the last Census Rcjiort, a rough estimate of the mimigranta 
and eimgTants dwng 1881*1891 wiis mode by applving a certain death rate to 
the returns of these two classes of persons found in 1^1 and bv deductins the 
siii^vors from the rcsiKHstive returns of 1891. Bntaa by adoptino' this method 
wc have to overlook sbyerel im]>t.rtant factors ontiiolv out of account, it has not 
now lieen attempted. In the first i>jaee, tile difficulty arisea in tking the probable 
f lo lhvse cliissoa of jioreotis, and this difficnlty isintetigi- 

fieit l.j the fact that dnnng the two famines, which the decode has seen, the death 

the numter of immigrants generally varies from day to dav, specMlv durimr'a 

rerereed 1« n consi^mble number of iiimign^nts who must havo 

returne.l to thinr respective cmintnea at some time during the last ton years but 

regard tln m. Moreover, tlie immigmtion may take place to a great extent at tlie 
it ‘These caii.ses, conided with others, 
pn ‘ r i. '5^ *11 ^ ascertain the number of immigrants and 

enugratita during the decade simply from the Btatistica regarding birthpbees. 
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79, The vital statistics of n province form one of the chief helps in uscertaining' Chap IL 

. . the causes of fluctuations in the popnlation. They are of 79 . 

" registeniw wtal peculiar interest in the decade under review, inasmuch 
as they throw eonstdcrablo li^rht nijon the decrease 
of the population di»lose<l by the present Censns, The following brief sketch of 
the system of collecting vital statistics in Beror is, therefore, given in this chapter 
as retjuired by the Census Commissioner for Indiiu 

The system of registering births and deaths was first introduced in Bemr, 
excejitiug the Melghat talutp m 18C8, It waa uiodMed in 1876, again in 1803, and 
finally in 1894. The rules now in force are publishetl in the Resident’s Book Cir¬ 
cular No. 1, Chapter M, Volume I of the C!(>de of Non-Judicial Book Circulars. 

Under rule 4, nil villages and towns arc divided into three classes(n) TIicpso in 
which tie village register is kept by some person resilient m the villufjs itsdf (6) 
villages, I he registers of w hich ore kcjit by tlie patwaris in wIjom' circle they are 
situateil, they being resident in other villages and (c) villages in which there is no 
police-post, fne regislcra of which arc kept by st»me officer of tlie police-post to which 
their reports arc made, Excepting Municipal towns the duty of reporting Idrtlisnnd 
deaths docs not devolve on private persons; but uiulcr rule 6,*the Patel of every village 
anil town, aided by his Jngllas, is ejqiccted to inform Idmself nf it, and if tbe place be of 
class (o) to i‘e[iort c.Kjh occurrence on the day it occurs to the town or viUtige regis¬ 
trar ; if the place be ofclasw {b) to send to the patwari in charge of the register of his 
village an intimation of such ocenrrenees on every day on which they ticcur, or at 
the latest, on the day following ; and if tlic place be ot class (c) to report all eueh 
occui-rcuccs at the poUtc'-pi'st to which lie makes reports on tljc day on W'hich the 
reports of his villages arc made there. The system of reporting the occurrences in 
vil luges of (/i) and (c) classes does not appear * quite aatiafactety. The intimatian 
of the oecun'ciices is uauuUy sent by the Bulcls verbiiUy through their Mali:irs or 
Jaglius; the latter are Mahars, 31us:dmaas or ICunbis by caste, and are ignorant and 
illiierate persons. Tliere is, tiiercftiw?, some possibility of their conveying the 
messages incorrectly or forgetting altogether to deliver the same, specially when 
the patwori is absent from his village for some day^ on some duty, a cane which 
happens frequently. However, the safeguard provided in rule against such 

coutingeucies appears suflitiient, rir,, the patwari is required on each Sunday either 
himself to lake his Sunday memos or to forward them bv some one able t<> read to 
the Patels, and the latter ^ter a9.=?iirmg themselves of their correctness ami suppK'- 
ing omiarioDS, if any, sign tlieni and send them on to the police Uwirig to financial 
difficulties no special arrangementa hai e been made aa auggeated in rule 7 for doily 
ascertaining in large kuviis and villager the number of fauerals conducted on each 
burial ground and liumiug ghata. As empowered by mle iJ. all tlie lilimicipalities, 
under ^tioii 116 (1) (c) uf the Berar Municipal Law, 1886, framed their own rules 
in 1897 for the registration of vital statiatics of their tiovns (rid? Resident's Sotifica- 
tion N<i. 229, dated 23rd August 1897). According to these mles, the duty of 
reporting birilis and deatlia within 72 bourn from the time of tlieir oocurtcnce 
devolves cn peraoiis. ^ Each Municipality has, however, ap[iointed itsjamador nr 
ward peona for collecting the Informatinn rci^ding births and deaths within each 
division of the town, and one of the Municipal members ijcrsonally checks the 
returns by house to house vMtetif/n. Elicept in a few* Municipal touiis, pTOBCcu- 
tions for refining or neglecting to give the infonnation regarding births Mid 
deaths have not been resorted to as frequently as they should have been. The 
rules have been in force for more than four years, and in order to make 
the people realise their ohligalions, it is, J think,’ desirable to institute prosecu- 
tioiis with sufficient frequemy. Rule 17 providea for the insi>cction of registers 
and for the testing of the entries by the oflioers of the Revenue, Police, 

Medical, and \atKinatioii departments, and also for making local inquiries with 
a view to ascertom if any births or deaths have not been registered. In order to 
Kcure greater attention lieing paid to the inspection work by superior District 
and Medical officers regular working plans on the subject have been drawn 
up and are under the conaideration of the Local (fovemment. The police compile 
and classify the vital stetietics; and from the several circle returna, the District 
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II- Supermtendcnt of PoliiS* eompiles a monthly atatemenl, ^ving tho totals for each 
Para- flO cacclo in the diatrict, and fifoifl these district returtia, after they 

have been examined and criticised by the Civil Surgeon, the provincial stat^ont 
for Iho month is compiled in the Sanitary Comoiiagioner’a oflice for pubKcataon in 
the Hyderabad Roadency Ordera Still-births are separately recorded in the 
register of births and deaths, but their number ia not included in the provincial 
returns. Tlieir total number by seira and proportien, Sc., are given for the 

E rovioce in the Sanitary Commisrioner’s reporU, from which Subsidimj Table II 
as been prepared. It ivill be seen that annually on on average 2,913 male and 
2,170 female atill-birtha toi* place in Ber^ during the de^e, and that the 
average proportion of males to 100 females still-boni came to 133'8, 


80. In his report for the year 1894, the Sanitarr Commissioner has mentioned 

that the system of registration of births and deatba 
R^ki of uA TjV 0 rk 3 amoothly and is foirly complete aad efToctive. In 

0 • tmoM . Administration Report for 1897-98 it is also observ¬ 

ed that ** on the whole vital statistics in Bernr ore new recorded irith a very fair 
approach to accuracy/’ It will be seen from the following rough calculationa that 
the results of the present Census generally point to nearly the same conclusion. 
Keglsiratian of births and deaths is not, however, still in force in tlie Melghat 
taluf^ of the Ellichpur district, and the calculations have therefore been based 
accordingly 

PopiilAtiK>ii sccordiD^ to Cei^stit of 1891 ^iM7|49I 

iMocttbe popuL&tioa of 1891 for tbo Melghat for which thoro 

ia OP T^atJratioii of birihi and deatha 47^031 

Population of Berw (without Melghat) in 1B91 *+* ^,8^0^480 

Deduct exetia of deathia ovef b\Tlh^ (1881 tx> 1900) ... 150^803 

Fopalation of Benir fercludiuj Melghat) as it should be io 1901, 

withoat taking migration during tho daoado into accoant 2pftd9,1^57 

Add thu ileigbat population of 1901 *** **» 30^870 

Total populatiDD of Berar oi it thotUil he in 1901, without taking 
migration into account ... ... 

Add the prfvent net gain bj migration orcf that of 1891^ as arrirud at 

in pata 77* ... .., I4,ai5 

fimr papulation as it tboold be iu 1901 *** ... ... 2,750,542 

Dol de- ' acoocdiiig to the Camui of lOOl ... 3,754,010 

Thui thtt sotual papulation of B«nr ii greater than the one eettmated 

litiin vital Btatiitic^ Jlte., by ... 3,474 


Thus it will be seen that the excess of 3,474 persons is very slight and is 
probably due te ( 1 ) better emunerntiOD, ( 2 ) defective returns of immigrants and 
omigranta and (3) to a very alight extent defective vital statistics. As regards the 
Utter, itefoctg, if any, may be largely attributed to the two famines during which 
the statistics are believed to bo less accurate by reason qf the general disorganiaa- 
tien of axecutive arrangemente and the tendency of people to wander about and 
die in unusual places. 


81. lu Subsidiary Table HI the actual population is oompared by districti 
a^.f —t estimated from vital statiaticfl, (A) that from 

nupsl*- the normal rate of mcreoae found in Berar duiing 
the previous decade (1881-189(1), i.t, at 8*11 per 
mille, and (e) according to the rate of increase for tiio whole of India given m 
Table XJI, page 155, Volume U of the General Tables of the Census of India 
for 1891. The variations bet ween the actual population and the one eatimated from 
vital atatistics of oadi district will be cousidered later on in the district 
aulynos. Tho provincial tetah, however, show a diffamco of 7^328 persons, m. 
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tbe actual population of Bersr is found to be more than the one ceiimated from (jhap. II. 

vital $tatiatic3 by the above Tiumbcr. Tlib diffdonec may be accounted for partly Fara- 83, 

by the fact that the deathe and bin he in tbe Melgbat taluq during tbe decade have 

not been taken into accornih os the regiatratiou of vital statistics is not in force there, 

and partly to the gain l)y migration and other causes mentioned in the latter part of 

tbe foregoing parograpL Comparing now the actual population with the estimated 

one according to the rate of increase, it will be seen that the actual population of each 

and every district is exceedingly below that of the estimated one according to the rate 

of increase either for Berar or India. Taking the whole province and calculating the 

population according to the rate of increase observed in the previous decade, we find 

that Berar ba.s, during the decade, suffered a loss of337,224 persons, or 12*3 ^ler cent. 

But the vital statistics and the tiature of the ecosona during the decade show, as notiuod 
before, that in only five years, i.c., from 1691 to 1893 and 1696 and 1899 the popula¬ 
tion was progressive, as there was a large excess of births over deaths in each of those 
years, wimo in the remaming five years deaths outnumbered births excessively. 

Taking the normal annual rate of increase in Berar for the five years in which the 
population was progresavc and adding the net gain of 14,21fi by migration as shown 
io paragraph 77, the population of Berar in 1901 should have been 3,031,120, or 
277,104 more tiian it actually found. This difibronce amounts to 10 per cent., 
and is probably the nearest wu can get to the loss inflicted by the two humnea and 
unhealthy years. 


In 1901, therefore, there is a loss of 4*9 per cent, on the actuals of 1391, 
of 10 per cent, on the estimate of the five good years, and of 12-3 per cent, on 
what there would have been in 1901 if the population had increased at tho normal 
rate of the lust decade for the province. 


Local vaTiatlonB. 
In distiicU. 


82. In 1691 when tho five districts of Berar showed an increase in their 

populatiou, Akola alone showed a fulling off of 13,010 
or 3 per cent., but according to the present Census the 
order has been re veiled. Table IT abow^ thot Akola 

is the only district which now shows an actual iucreane of 7,570 souls or 1*3 
per cent, while aU the other districts show a deere^ in their population. 1'he 
largest decrease owura in the Uuldana district, where it amounts to 57,405 persons 
or 11-9 per cent.; Barim comes second with 44.771 or 11-3 per cent.; Amraoti third 
with 35,,527 or 3'9 per cent.; Eliichpur fourth with 18,213 or 6*8 per cent.; and 
lastly Wun with 4,684 or 1 per cent. 

83. From. Provincial Table U it will be seen that the population has rncFoased In 

only five taluqs, uis ■—Akola, Maugrul, Khamgaon, 
In taioJiB. Balapur and Darwho, and that, top, in all by 26,934. 

The largest increase, amounting to 13,2^ or 8*9 per cent., occurs in Akola; Mungrul 
comes next with 8,616 or 10*4 per cent,; Darwhu shows the smallest increase of 99 
souls. Each of the remnining 17 ialuiiis shows an actual &lHng off in population. 
Tl>e largest decrease occurs in Mehkor, v^ere it amounts to 32,254 or 21 per cent. 
Next to it stands Pusad with a decrease of 29,457 or 21'2 per cent Basim and 
Ghikhli have tost 33,930 or 13*4 per cent and 20,503 or 13*6 per cent of tlieir 
pnpnlotion respectively. Id Jalgaon and Molghat tho decrease is a little over 10,(XJ0 
m each. In the remaining eleven taluqs the loss of population ranges from 8,646 
in Morsi to 37 in Akot. Subsidiary Table IV shows tho pecn^ta^ of variation 
in popnlation in each taluq and olao mean density of population per square 
since 1867. The vari.ationFi in the density of population hare obeady been noticed 
in paragraph 39, Chapter 1. A reference to the diagram No. 1 will show that 
although the majority of the taluqs have decreased in density during the lost 
decade, yet, if compared with 1867 all tho toluqs, excepting Molghat, show an 
increase, which is most marked iu tho Cbandur, Kbamgaon. Barwha, Akola and 
Amraoti taluqs, where the net increase ranges from 53-8 to 76 persons per square 
mite. Map No. Ill iUnstratea the variations to population sbice 1891 in all tlie 
taluqs by Heveit di^rent groups, it will be seen therefrom that the mluqs 
which have suffered most, i.e., those whufii have lost thoii population between 13 
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ftnd 2'2 per cent, arc the mountainnuB or hilly ones, and are f^nd among tho first 
three groups shown in map Ko. II as the tUnly, sparsely and very i^inMely popubt- 
imI taiuqs. The taluqs, which show a decrease of more than 10 per cent are either 
in the ^uth bordering cm the Nizam's Dcunmions or in the north adjoining th^ 
Central Provincos, except Jolgoon, which, though in the central plain, acljoins the 
Melghat. West of the taluc^s which show a decrease of less than 10 per cent, foim 
the ea«tcni portion of the province, which adjoins the Central ProTincea. It will be 
farther obsfcr^’cd that the five taluqs in which some increase is perceptible arc 
generally located in the centre of the province. 

d4. The movement of the population, judged from the table of birth-places, 

will now he conside^. Subsidiary Table Y shows the 
intor-proTinciKi migra on. number of x>CTSOua in each taliin born in other districta 

in lierar. Eead horizontally it shows tlie numlwr from each district found in the 
.iinbreiit taluqs of oilier dikrJots. Read vertically it gives the total population 
that each ilistrict has contributed to the rest of the province. .Among tlie taluqs, 
Ihirwhu has received the largest numl>eT of immigrants from other districts of the 
province, chiefly from the adjoining districta of Amraoti and Haaim, Daryapur and 
Murtizapur have nlso received a laige numlier of immigrants from the adjoining 
diatricis. Similar tnovcmcnts are noticeable in taluqs wliich are on the borders of 
dilfereut districts, and arc iiiustly due to intermarriages, as in these and also in 
most of the other talnqs the fem^e imuilgrants from the other districts of Berar 
preponderate. Tlje taluqs which receive" very small numticr of immigrants from 
the other districts of Berar, arc Helghat and Wun. The net gain or loss to each 
district by migration within the province ifl shown in Subai^ary Table VI, from 
which it will bo seen that with the exception of Wun and EUichpur all the dMricta 
have suflfered a loss in their population in the exchange, Buldana and Amraoli 
losing heavUv, ris,, 5,633 and 5,392 respectivelywhile, on the other hand, the 
gain of popuiation to the Wun district nmourits to 17,485. EUichpur gains a 
female population of 1,256 by the Inter change. 


85. Subsidiary Table 1^11 shows the variation in migration, or rather among the 

district bom |>opulation shiL-e 1891. It will be seen 
iSdl***^** single district shows any increajae in its 

indigenous or the district bom population since 1891. 
'fhe indigenous population of Berar baa decreased by 118,126 or 5*3 per cent. The 
Buldana district shows the largos I decrease (36,711), while the Wim district shows 
the smallest decrease (1,536) in its indigenous population. Akola is the only 
district which shows a. small incieasc of 1 per cent, in tiie total population, 
though it has lost 11,2U7 of its indigenous population, Afl observed before, these 
variations are due not only to natural causes, but also to gain or loss by 
migration. 


86 . Subsidiary Table Vlll gives by districts and taluqs the proportions of the 
, bdij^ous and non-indigonoua popuiation. It will be 

seen that in Berar out of every 10,QUO peroona 8,409 
were bom in the province, iV, 7,648 in the district of 
cuumcration and 761 in the other districts of the provimoe, while the remaining 1,591 
were bom outside the proii-inoe, and consequently they might be regarded os non-in- 
digenouB or immigrants. Among the districta, Akola baa the largest proportion of in¬ 
digenous population (8,8&3), while in Amraoti it is theamalJest (7,723); in Buldana, 
ElUehpur mid Badm it is above the average for the province. liking the taluqs** 
Bolapur has the largest proportion (9,433). while in Yeotmal it is the smallest (7,< )lu)! 
llie proportion of indigenous population in the Chandur, HAmraoti, Wun, Moiri 
Kelapur, laan^aon, Melghat and Pusad taJuqa hi below that for the province. I he 
principal ^migrants into Berar are from the contiguous territories and also 
from the Korih-\\^tem Proviucea and Oudh, Bajputana and tJentral India. ’'Their 
proportionate n^bers in every 10,000 jiersonB arobYoin the Central Proviurea 
Slate 345 jihe Bombay Presidency 273; North-Western Proviuoea 
and Oudh 89; and from Bajputana and Central India JlS. The number of 
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unmlgrant^ from other proyincea a ad statea is comparatively very small The Chap II- 
Fenntweoriiiutiiinutts. p€rcetitage of iimnigraiits to total population of the Bata-90. 

province is 23} those for the male and female immi¬ 
grants are 22 and 24 respectively. The latter percentage is laiger than the 
mrmer owing to a large number of mtermarriages with the imrsona of the ceigh- 
TOiiring provinces on Qie border taluqs of Berar, where the proportion of female 
^migrants preponderates appreciably that of the male ones. The percentage of 
immigrants of each district will he noticed later on in the district analyses. 

87. Subsidiary Table IX compiles by districts the number of immigrants from 
VarUtiob in iLe inuDlgnnts territories contiguous to Beraf and alw some of 

the uoQ-contiguous territories with those found in 1891. 

It wiiJ he seen tliat these estra-provmmal imnugnuits 
have, on the whole, decreased by 12,567. Those from the Bombay Presidcuev 
Central India and Bajputana have increased by 15,317 and 636 respectively.' The 
increase among the former is very marked in the Akola and Amraoti districts, 
amounting to 10,688 and 5,546 respectively. Those from other provinces have 
diminished in all by 28,154. Those from the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad 
otato have diminished considerably. Tlie decrease among the former is very 
marked in the Amraoti district, where they have decreased by 8,753. The 
among immigrants from the Hyderabad territory amounts to 15,8D2 and is 
noticeable in the Buldana, Wun and Basim districts, while in the Akola district 
they ^tow on increase of over 6,000, The net decrease in the immigrants from the 
^nl^l Provinces and Hydcmbad State is due to a large number of moribund 
immigrants haring died in the Amraoti, Buldana, Basim and Wun districts during 
the two recent famines. 

88 . Subsidiary Table 5 shows for the whole province the number of persons of 

, . both the 8e.zea received from and those contributed by 

dJSrSrt5??^cM Borar to other provincca or states in India, with the 

net gain or loss of population to it. Alb^ther 525,248 
persona would appear to have taken part in tlio mterebange of provinces, resulting 
in a net gain of 349,660 persons to Berar. ^ The following are the net gains and 
names of provintjes with the interchan^ of which Berar has gained considerably 
the Central Provinces 148,092, Bombay Preaidenty 70,932, Hydembad Territory 
71,894, Bajputaoa 27,463, Cent^ India 3,671 and Kortb-Westem Provinces and 
Oudb ^,0^. It will be seen that in almost every case whore the population has 
l*cen interchanged, Berar is a gainer. In the case of Assam, Cochin and Burma 
there has, however, been a very small loss of 69 persons. 

89. Emigration per 1U,000 of population cannot be shown or discuased by dis- 

, . tricts,masmiidi as tlie returns received from the diiferGnt 

Ufa a EiQignata. provinces or Btates allowing persons bom in Berar but 
cenaused in those provincea or states do not generally show tbc Ogurea by districta. 

In some of the retuma th^ are shown fay districts of Berar, but the 5gurcs of even 
such returns are comparatively small. The majority of the persons shown therein 
are returned as bom in Bemr. The emigrauts from this province, or rather 
the nnmlicr of persons bom in Berar but censused in the difTerent provinces and 
states in India, wUl be found in Subsidiary Table X, columns 5 to 7. In all they 
number 87,799 and their percentage to total popnlation bom in Berar comes to 3‘6. 

Their number given above cannot be said to be quite accurate, as returns from 
some of the distant provinces, such as Goa and the Andanmn Islands, Ac, have 
not been received; their total number, however, must he exceedingly small 
Emigranta into one district from other districts of Berar are already shown in 
columns 4 and 5 of Subaidiarv Table Till. 


District Analyses. 

90. In the foregoing paragraphs the chief local variationa in population and 
their movement have been reviewed by tbc light thrown upon the subjects bv the 
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Chap n Ttible of birthpkices. X now proceed to dkeura the actual onrl natural I'anations in 
Para- dl each diatrlct, and to uauertain the cauaua of tho variations mostly from the district 
oodHus lei'ortn and nlao an examination and comparison of the number or per- 
conta^i of immigrants into each district in ISdl and 1001, and also the nninbor or 
percentage of pccsona bom in it, but found in other diatricts of Bcrar, or in other 
words, tJio intor-provincial einignuits from each district. For reasons given in the 
for<^uig|>aragrapbtbo number of extra-provindal emigrants cannot lie ascertained 
by mstiicts. The movement of the population in taluqs cannot la? cxamme^l in this 
manner, idthough it would have been very useful in sonm cases, os the statistics 
of birthplace are leased on the unit of the district f the vital statiatica are not 
moreover given by tahiqs in the Sanitary Conimissianer'a reports. The term 
uatural decrease * osed hi the following analyses moous excess uf deaths over 
births. 

91. —Ceraus detreate, 05,637 permns or 3-9 per cent Natural 

ieereetie 31,870 peraona or 4'9 per cent 


The Dopntv Gommisalonor ascribes the decrease mainly to the famines of 
189B-97 and 1899*1900, and attributoa the difTcrence lx;tween the nalnrid and 
Census figures to the large ntimber of deaths, which oecurred amongst the irnmi- 
gmnta in 1897, witen, he reports, ** ibis dis^et was flooded with panpers from 
tilo Central Provinces, and the deAth-rnte amongst them was very heavy.” Tlie 
nunibor of jmmigraiifs into tliis district as compared with 1S91 lias decreased, by 
6,5^, while that of persona bom in the district but censused in other diatricta of Beraf, 
or in other words oinigranta from this district to other districts of Berar, boa iu* 
creased by l,fi66. Tl^c indigenous population of this district as compared with 1891 
has decreased 18,997 or 4-1 per cent. This large falling ofl: in the indigenous 
Mpulation is chiefly due to high mortality, as during the decade deaths exceeded 
binbs in five years, among which the excess of deaths in 1897 and 19tX) was 
exceedingly high, being 13,725 and 27,483 reapcctivoly. 

The decrease m population is found in all tne four tuluqs of the district, but 
it is most imirked in Morsi, where it amoonts to 8,640 persona or over 5 per cent. 
This taluq adjouia the ^Central Ifrovinces on the nortli. The ArtiTUoti taluq comes 
ne.vt with a loss of 7,951 persons or 4-3 per cent. Chandur, which taluq is also on 
the border of tho Wardhm diairict of the Central ProTrnres, shows a foifing ofr of 
6,301 p6ra>DS or 2 7 |jcr Tho d-ocrfeiiae in tho rffnia mitig taluq of Mnrtiifftpcir 
bus been somewhat less, vie., 3,635 or 3 per cent. 'Iho male population of the 
district has BuffertKl much more than the female one, as out of the total decrease 
of 26,627 itcT^ns, 17,311 or 5’1 per cent, have dimuusbcd among tho males. The 
town population of tlio district has mcrcused by 10,463 persons Out of ita fifteen 
towns, ten show inemnenta in their population and five show a falling off. 
Auiraoti, Karaiija, Daitspur, Murxis^ur, and Morsi are prominent among the 
former, whilst Shendnajana and I^iai are conspicuous for the latter. 

increoaCf i ,576 peraana or 1'3 per cenL Natural da^ 
0 -eaa 0 f 22/157 p^aena or 4 per ccfti- 


The small iucrease of 7,676 in the population of this district is remarkable 
when the natural demi^ of 22,937 is taken into acconnt. As observed before; 
this IS the only district m the province which shows any iacremont It is net 

S^ females only. The male popoulatLon 
of trio diatnet Las Actually decreased by 1,194+ 

mcraase partly to more nccurutoeQu- 
md par% to mcreased immigration from the Buldana and 

^^vinees, Hyderabad State and the 
Bombay Fr^dcncy. former fact is borne out to some extent by the marked 
mc^oe lu Uio i>rcfjnion of females to 1 , 1 }W maJes. In 1891 tlio proportion 
m the district was ikto, wmla now it comes to 968. The increase of pro^rtion 
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obeerrable in nil the five b^luqs of the district, bat it is most noticoAbla ia the Ch&|i- II. 
Khamgaon and JaJgaon taluqs. whore it has risen bj 52 and 50 rosjwctiyely. T^ho 
increase in the former is, however, probably due more to a large decrease in the 
male population than to more correct enumeration of the females. With regard 
to immigrants into this district, we find that as compared with 1S91 they have 
increased by IS,955 or about 3 per cent. The number of persons born in tlie dis¬ 
trict but eeuaus^ elsewhere in the province is 45^54^) or 7*8 per cent., as agai&st 
57,921 or 10 percent in 1891, Idje indigenous population has decreased from 
485,655 or B4-6 to 474,448 or 81*4 per cent These facts considered together 
go to show that the increase in the population is largely due to immigmtiott, 
which is chiefly conflned to towns, as the town population of the district has 
risen by 16,522 wbile the rural population has fallen off by 8,7^ 
increase is found in three out of the Are taluqs, vit., Akoia, Khatngnon and 
Salapur. The remaining two taluqs, Akot and Jalgaon, shew a decreaso. The 
largest increase, amounting to 12,234 persons, is seen in the Akoia taluq, 
where the mates have increased by 5,359and the females 6,875. About three-foartfas 
of the increment is found in its two towns, Akoia and Bars! Takli; in the former it 
amounts to 7,819 persons, and la reported to be largely due to increase in the number 
of cotton factories and also to the presence of marriage parties and travellers detain¬ 
ed there by the heavy hailstorm of the 1st of March 1901, The increment of 
3,163 persona in the Khamgaon taluq is entirely due to tlio growth of the 
population of the towns of KliuingaoD and Shegoon, amounting to 6,378 ; the rural 
popnlatioii of the taluq, on the other hand, has diminished by 3,215 persona. In 
the Bobipiir taluq the increment of 2,822 persons is mostly found in its villaj^ 
population. Tlie decrease in the Akot taluq being exceedingly small, rrc., §7 
souls, calls for no remark. Tito JaJgaoii taluq has suttered coueiderably, the de¬ 
crease is OB largo as 10,606, and is noticeable in its rural as well as url»n 
populations. No satisfactory explanation is given for the docroaso in tho district 
report, bevond tho fact *'that the population in the taluqs through which the 
raUway line runs has increased and that in the other taluqs has decreased’* It, 
however, appears that the decrease is due to some extent to tho absence of a fair on 
the present census night at Bhanora, a vUlago in this taluq, where on the night 
of the previous census 2,352 persons Iiad assembled. 

93- Slliclipur.— decrease, ineltuliag &e Melghat, 18,213 persima or 
5*8 per cent,, exciadinii Meighal 8,034 persana vr 2'9 per cmi- Natural deereftse, 
excluding the Meighat, 11,888 peraens or 4*4 per cent. 

The natural decrease for tho Melghat taluq cannot be given, as births 
and deaths of tliat talujt[ are not recorded- As compared with 1801 this district 
has gained only about 596 pemona by migration, inasmuch as its immigranta have 
decreased by 1,237, and emigrants te other districts of Berar have also 
decreased by 1^33. Its iudlgenous population has also gone down from 
245,203 to 228,045. This largo falling off ia no doubt due chiefly to excessive 
mortality. In six out of ten years deaths exceeded births. The excess of deaths 
in 1900 alone amounted to 9,983. Tho decrease in population is found in alt the 
three taluqs of this district It is, however, very insiguMcant in the EHichpur 
taluq, being of only 180 persons. Out of tho five towns in this taluq four show an 
aggregate increase of 3,012 persona, while the fifth town, BlUchpur, shows a falling 
off of 553 persons. The Daryapur taluq shows a loss of 7,854 persons, of which 
4,854 have diminished among its mole population. Anjongaon is the only town in 
this toLuq, that also shows a decfease of 1,810 persons. The decrease is therefore 
common to both the rural oa well ns the urban parts of this taluq. 

94. Melghat The decrease in the Melghat amoimls to 10,179 or 

21-7 per cent. This taluq, as mentioned before, is the most abnormal one in Berar. 

Its population has been very unfortunate, as it suffered terribly during the last two 
hiimncs witbin the decade. Mr. WiUiamsoa, Deputy Conservator of Forests, who 
was Charge Superintendent of the whole State Forest area as A in this 
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taluq. attributes tho clccresiae to the folloiring sii causes:—(1) Absents of tempora* 
ly roml gangs who were employcfi in IBbl, numbering 3,bB0; (i) permaneat 
emigration to the A’imar district in iLe Cenlml I^roviuces; (3j [permanent emigra¬ 
tion to the plums of Bemr; (4) tomporory emigration; (o) absence of ordinary 
temporary immigrants from the Central ProFincea to the Heserves; nnd (b) 
Famine iiad its attending effects As regarils the permanent emigrariem to tho 
Nimar district and to the plains of Bcrar above referred to, he writes 

♦'A et«*dj €Tnignilbn hns bwn la prop-esa into Nimnr district in theCcntniL Pmvmce# 
‘'daring tb« last aix or w*ven year* at least, people being nttmeted by the vrtj g^ncroBB terme 
'■ u tQ lAtid, Sut-t offered in the xonthrm portion of tbnt Diatrict, along the Tnpli Valley, which 
*' tract tbn Centrtil Provincei Administnition ia anxioua to get eeliled up. Attention ku 
'I occasionaUj been drawn to this point by the Conserrntor of Foreate nod myaeir, 

" T can only nrnfae a rongh estimnte of the eitent of this eznigmtion to Xintnr district, ai 
“my work eorrie* me very leMom into Lhmighnt and Amner [mrgAiiAS, the portioa of the talirq 
“ whence sach emigration Inu tncMily occurred. I iliould estimate the a amber of emigrants 
“ (to Nimnr) at 

"There hAa been an equally large emigration ranthwAnia into the plaina tainqs, KUicbpnrf 
" Darynptir, Akot, and Jalgaon, This has eltir'tiy nfFet.-ted tSilorn, Jn ns garb, Klintknll, Ru[]4garh. 
"lianialla, Ilhiilglmt, and Mohknt jsirgnnAS in the Melghat, t.c., the suutlicm Etripof the talaq. 
'* It it an anmud oeourrence for numbera of I lie liill fieojiifi in Ibis soutnern strip to Hock down 
“intotbe ptninsfor work in bArvesting, and there wati a very exceptioDHlly heavy emigration of 
"this description in September to Pcceinber IBDO, bundreda ftocklng liomi from even tha 
*'remoter iwrgADas, such ns Katkumb. Lsirge atimbers of these are known to have settled in 
A the plains as tervaots, lUid will doubtless gradually emerge into the cliua of v'illago menials. 

“Tbe extent to which this has fl£r,<cbed the Melghat population will dnubtiess be shown 
“ by the cetistis figures of the plainn taluqs aamei, i.r„ the increased numbers of Korkue, Gonds, 
'■ Bhils or Gawlani shown therein, also a number of Banjarns who lived: tu the AVI glint ten vearg 
■'ago have emigrated, eonsciiuent largely on the loos of Ibeir occupation by the opening up of the 
" Mclghat by r^s ” 

Mr. 'Williamson'fl stirmise renarding a largo number of Korkus, Gouds, 
Bhits, &c., having been settled down in tbe plain taluqa tif Berar has been 
eorrolkitutcd by tlie sUtistics of the castes for the taluqg of Ellichpui*, Dan'apur, 
Amnioth Cbamlur and Murtizapur, which show a fiiirlv large increment In tho 
niiml)er of such tribes na compared with their nimibera in 18D1, 'ibe facta 
now diaeloBod for this taluq lend us to reflect whether the oondition uf tlie Animis- 
tics, who form the vast majority of this taluq, could not be improved and their 
emigration to Jfimar to a certuiu esteut checked by offering to them the unoccupied 
culturaldc land of the taluq on favourable terms. As meutioucd m paragraph 41 
30 i»er cent, of the culturableland is still not tnkeu up in this taluq, Mr, Bn^ahawe 
the late Conservator of Forests, Jletar, who knew the taluq nuti its peo[iic probably 
Vtter than any other officer, w-aa, I know, of opinion that much of this land would 
be taken up by these tribesmen and tho population would thus bo increased, if 
judicious money help in the shniie of /u/tviri advances bo given to them and the 
rental of tbe laiut reduced fbr earlier years. 

9{X deanate 67,405 persoii$ or 11‘9 per cent. Natural 

deerectae 20,1*19 persona or 4-2 per cent. 


This district was ven' severely affected by Iwtb the famines during the decade 
Tlie decrease of population in it ia the largest iu the province. Birth-rates fell off 
ino.st abncinuaUy in 1898 and liiOO, In four out of ten veaia, deaths exceeded 
births. The eiceaa of deaths in 1900 alone amounted to 32,721 persons The total 
decrease in Uio population is, however, due not to high mortality idone but also to 
emigration- ilqjor R. P, Coloiiib, Deputy Commissioucr, writes ou the subject 


•‘The large d«t«uy in tUa Watiict i* altribntfd te the laming and ^holm Ppidenric and 
“p«tly to emigialioa. Hio ToLgildar. Mehkar, TVjsrte tlmt ai the early stage of the 
“ people m krge uumben Ith tLeix Uomed for Mimar, where they ware told some ^-ative Chief 
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'* WBJ gerini; out fund for cuUirattou uui] supporting tH<* porM*. This iuduced sev^rul p«op]€ to Chip IL 
“ Ktwudon tlifir I)Om«i and pmceed toiriirilji that foreign land from which th«:j acem noTer to hiVA FVi- 96 . 
“ retimed, though after oil the invitation proved an iliiuion.*’ 

The number of inimlgni.nts in tlie district bns fallen from 91,763 or 19 per 
cent in 1891 to 7L,068or 167 per cent in 1901, which is the loircst in Iho pro¬ 
vince, nnd that of the emigrants to other districts in the prorince from 38,618 or 5‘9 
per cent to 37,907 or 6‘6 pet cent The indigenons population of the district has 
algo been reduced within tlie decade hj 36,711 persona. Each of the three talnqs 
of the district shows a falling off in its popnlntion. Chikhli and klehkar are in the 
south em hiUy tract called the Balaghat. They sulfered moat from the eflccta of 
the famines. The third taluq, Malknpur, which is situated in the central plain, 
seems to have suffered comparatively loss. Chiktili shows n decrease of 2O,o08 
persons or 137 per cent, ot whom l2,fiS3 or 157 per cent, ore found among the 
male p<ipulotion. Two of its towns, Buldona and Chikhli, hove increased in their 
popuhition by 2,111 persons, while the third town, Deiilguon Raja, lias lost 1,099 of 
Its iohabitants. The decrease of 32.251 persons in the'’Arehkar taluq is the largest 
in the province, and is common to both sexes: it is observable in the rural parts. 

Mehkar, the only small town in the taluq, shows an in rignificant in crease of 228 
persons. The thiTti taluq, Malkapur, has n compamtively sinnll falling off of 4,613 
persons. It ia observable among Its male as well as female popuhition, but the 
decrease is found in its villages only. Its town populntioa has increased by 4,0^ 
persons. 

96. ^^iiii,"-Cs«FWF dicrm^e 4,694 ptrsoiu or nenr/y I per rent .^N'ofuraf 
decrease 24,412 persims or 5'2 per cent. 

This district shows the smallest census decrease in the province though 
the difference between the eensus and the naturnl decreases is great Three out of 
its four taluqs, r<«., Yeotmol, AAmn ami Kclapur, sliow collectively a frilling 
off of 4,783 persons, while Darwhn, the fourth t.alnq, showa an inaignilicant 
increase of 99 persons. The decrease in the Yeohml taluq ib very suiali, being of 
398 persons. It nppeara from the district report that in this and in the Danvha 
taluq, the effects of the famine of liKHI W'cro more severely felt than in any other 
taluq of the district; but that had it mit been fur the large iiidux of the people 
firom tlie Eombny Presidency, Central Provinces and Ilyderahnd fitate, which to 
a great extent took place in the Danvha laliiq a few months Ijefore tlie Ccnatia, 
these taluqs would have revealed a considerable decrease in their population, and 
this to some extent accounts for the exceedingly large (lifferetiee now observable 
between the census and the natural decreases i»f the district. T.1ie difference may, 
however, be |mrtly due to inaccurate registration of birtlis and deaths us observed 
by the Civil Surgeon in his report attached to the district census report, and also 
to the moribund state of the jmmigrtints in which they came into t1ii.s district to 
die, BS will be seen from tlie following c.vtract from Major W. Haig’s I’amine 
Report of 1899-1806 for this district 

IminigiaLioa gcncntly from the Niznm'A Dammloni and eapecinllT from the south, 
where the Wuu dtstrict tnnrchea with the Kixiini'ii IlointiiionB, was very exteosivp. The 
“ diatmp ia Lfae Sirpur Tandur l>iatrict of the NimmV Uominiaas wa» not very acute, but there 
** mm be no doaht tbot iome measures of relief were needed. 1 believe that Done were underUtken. 

'■ The natural conaequeRCC the imtnigmtion of diHti¥->?ed people in large nujabera into a 
** district iq which relief measure:! vere underbateiL hinny of the wanderers, I believe, entered 
** the District iu a moribund condition so that the efiect of the immimtion was not only to 
iwell the number of people for whom it von necesfinry to provide relief,Imt also to incmae the 
** rate of mortality to an extent which may best be desctibkl on alarming.'’ 

As compared with 1891 the immigrants and also the emigrants of tliis 
district to the other districts of Berar have decreased by 3,148 and 1,969 res¬ 
pectively. I'he falling off in the indigenous population of the district is com¬ 
paratively very aniuU, being of 1,536 jmrsuns only. Those facts show that the 
moTtslily tnust have Ijcen very high among the immigrants, spechdlv among tbo 
males, ns iho decret'.3e in this district is entirely among the male fiopuJation, which 
shows a fiiUing off of 6,050, white the female |)0|iulatioii has increased by 1,366. 
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Yeotnmt, Wunr Digraa and Danrha are tho oajy* four towna is this district. 
They all an increase is their inhabitants amounting to 6,483, of whom 4,081 
have increased in Yeotmal alone. 

87* g flffijir i .—Consul decTMit 44,771 person! or H’3 per eent. Natural 
decreoM 39,607 peTSsni or 9'9 per cent. 

This district stands second in the province as regards the decrease in poputs^ 
lion. Tho fining off is oommon to Iwfh sexes, and is maunly due to exceasirely 
hi g h mortality. Cholera, which was prevalent in the district for eight years 
out of ten, carridd off 16,886 persons; 33,900 deaths are recorded under dysentery 
and dlarrhom and 68,8(]6 under fevCT during tho decada In 1900, i.e., in the 
voar of the lost famine, deaths exceeded births by 31,816. The differenoo of 
5,264 persooB between the census and natural decreases is rightly attributed by 
tlie D^uty Commissioner to net e^gratiou during the decade, as tho immigrants 
of this district when compared with those of 1891 show a hilling off of 12,234 
persons, while the emigrants to tho other districts of Berar have increased by 
2 753. Two of its taluqs, Basim and Fusad, show exceedingly targe dooreaees in 
their population, amounting to 23,930 and 29,457 souls respectively, while the 
third, Mangrul, shows an increase of 8,616 pCTsons. With regard to these 
Tariations, htr. Pridraux, Officiating Deputy Commiarioiier, writes:— 

** The gteat deennee in tfae popnlatioDS of tho Bvim and Pamd talnqa it no doubt do* 
» to the lov^ty of tho late faroise, which was Call m«t in thoe two taJoqa. The Masgntl fcaloq 
«(comparativelf better oS^ and tbia accoonta for the increai* in that talnq.'* 

yinarm, Fusad and hfangrul, the three towns of the district, have boreased in 
their population by 3i6S4. 
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WSLtQtON LVP BKCfT. 


CHAPTER in. 


RELIGION AND SECT. 


(TABLES Tl, XVII AXD XVUI). 

98 . In tliia Chapter 1 propose to iliscusa mainly the statistiea rolatiiu; to the 

diffiirent reUgiotis of the province. Their bistoTT and 

Beuoiu for maiiilT deiliag characteristics, etc , have been fully and adnairahly de- 

witb kutistics- scribed by Mr. Kitts in his report on the Berar Census 

of 1881 * and. as these features do not change within a couple of decades, it would 
be waste of time and space to treat here the Bome snbjects over again. It was for 
tljia very reaBoa that the matter was omitted in the last Census Report. However, 
before proceeding to diacusa the statistics, I give, as suggested by the Census Com- 
misaioner for India, the actual working or popular belief of an ordina^ Hindii end 
bfusahnan ^ Berar, their ataiudards of right and wrong and their belief as to 
what will happen to them if they disregarded them. 

99 , The religion of an ordinary Hindn of Berar, who may bo taken to be a 

person no way learned in the ancient loro of his religion 
Til* ntiKfoa of oa ordinary affected by the march of motlern thought, is 

Theism, He has, however, a vague notion of his reli* 
cion. He ia both a monotheist and ijolytheist. He telievea in the erislonco of 
ono Snprcmie God, whom ho regards as almighty, omniacient, alLiiervaiiing and the 
creator and destroyer of the Hniverae. He also believes in the eiiateiioe of many 
B»bordinatc orders of gods. His ancient religion of the Vedie period, whiL-Ii 
conaistetl of worship of tha sun, the fire, the water or Varun is nearly uiilino^_ to 
him. Celebration of aacrifieea to fire has dwindled down to a very small ottering 
caQ^ Vaiahwadeva in the houses of Brahmana. Rama, Krishna, Sliiva, Vishnu, and 
others, who piay be regarded as accretions of the Pauranic period, are held by hink 
in reverence. Ho hears their praises sung m the Kathas or recitations of I’uranas 
and Kirtans or aennuna the tcit of which is interspersed with music. The gods 
round which hia duily life revolves are the village Maruti and his own family 
tutelary deitiea worahfppetl every day in the house. The temple in the villugo he 
v^ts daQy, if religiou^' minded, and does ceremonial worslup there only on special 
OQcasions. He observes fasts, the most popular of whirii would appear to bo 
PUgrimagea form, an important item m hk crood, but not rt^rded an 
compulsory. Benares, Rameahwar, Pandharpur and Mahor are flome of the 
aacred places to which he would like to if mrcumstances permit Feeding 
Brahmans and giving prosents to them are jiioua acta, necessary on certain occasiuns 
and considered meritorious at all times. Xiife m ail its sentient fbrjois is* more or 
less aacreil to bwn. In the lower animals cow commands hia veneration and affection. 
Among planla, “ tulaa,'’ “ pipal" “ bad " and ^bel" are moat worshipped To aigue 
tKs pvOT and wna of a unestion is not his forte, and he mil not tidily engage in 
a orntrovemv with tho representative of another rel^on. To him every religion 
is true and’go^ for him who is bom to it. Thifl attitude, though seemingly 
passive, has important conseauenoes on his dally lifb and makes him a peaceful and 
desirable neighrour. As a mt and most obvious result, an ordiimiy Hindu is 
usually tolerant of other refigions and their observaaoea to aiich an esteut Unit ho, 
nut unfnjqnently, is found to worship the foreign deities hiiuself. He willii^ly 
admits that the'gods vrorshipped by othur religions are also repreaentativea of hia 
<nm, 80 there is no cause to quarrel or disagroe. 

ItK). He believes that a very atriot account has been kept of his good and bad 

' actions t and that he is as sure of getting his reward 

Hii Mtau wcrsiog w aa hfe puuiabment, very nftmi in this world,l)ut general' 

ly after death. His belief a region beyond the grave k very firm. There he will 
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meet witi liia dpaserta, and after enjoying the bliss of heaTen or enduring the tortures 
of purgatory, he will 1x5 sent lack into this world in tlie incarnation of a man or 
beast, according as he has made good or bad use uf ids time in tliis life, Tims 
eipeetancy of rewards iiiid danger of punishiiieiit.H, in other words, hopes and fear 
constitute the working belief which controls most of his actions. lie 1x?lievea firmly 
in dreams, auguriea, miracles, meteors, comets and a nuinl>er of other matters, 
which are usually called supernatural. Portents to bbn are very important and 
must be carefully attended to before undertaking ajiytliing. Astrology as un 
interpreter of these, plays a great part in his life. Choice of tiie bride ftr bride¬ 
groom, the dates of marriages and other important events of life, are dred in 
consultation with its dictates. To him the censure of being called superstitious 
means nothing. lie think s that there is an iiitemal and unknown reason for all 
the 80 -called superstitious obsen'anccs, and when the foreigner blames or laughs, 
ho returns the compliment fjy pitying the latter. 

101, An ordinary Hindu is ignorant of any themy or theories of morals, 

though unconsciously he icams many moral lessons from 
wTCw “s tho l^iiuranic stories’ which he hears in Kathas from 

c^cqneiKa if ha dtAresirda religious preachers. lIoweTcr, his working standard 
“™' of right and w-roug ia that he should avoid injury to 

any living being as much as he can, and if he is led into a bad act, either by 
misUikc or by stress of circumstances, an cvpiattiry ceremony called “ Prayasdutta ” 
done through projier repentance would be potent in xviping off sin and" reatoriug 
him to favour with God. To save life, or bring alxjut a marriage, or otlicr good 
thing, be believes, ho is permitted to depart fntm strict truth. Fear of law and 
disapprobation of society no doubt induce Idm to be virtmms. These, however, 
serve mther as checks on wrong-doing thau as motives to virtue. Ho believes that 
he sliiill get no worldly happiness in this life or that ia to come if ho dues not do 
right, and will be pumslied in this world as w'cll as in his future eristence. Hut 
these notions are regarded often as hypothetical, and do not sufficiently control hia 
actions, bceause the rew'ords and puuishmenls do not follow immediately and are 
uot traceable to their origins. He sees tiuit a wrong-doer sometimes dourishea 
and u pious man is miserable. Thi.s to some is staggering and leads them to cuter 
into an iinagiTiaTy comproniiso with the eterual pfiwnrs, hy doing evil whenever 
aelf-iutercat retjulres ib and then seeking e^iation through “ Prayaseldtta.” 

102. ^lahomedanism in Jlcrar lias n<» peculiarities to exhibit, and its followers, 

Bie ralialoa of -a ordluarr ^ommm\y believed to 1x5 ^-ickward in erlu^- 

HasBi^Midliu MMuiii work- ti<in, are by figures sho5vu to l)e ahead of their Hindu 
i&rbeiwf' brethren. 'Pile ^corking belief of the educated and the 

uneducated is one and the same, and simple enough to be clearly understood 
everyone. Tlicy are strict unltariaua, acknowledging “ no god but the one true 
God, with Maliomed ag his Prophet,'* Their prayers arc recited in Arabic, and 
religious education, wherever imparted, begins with the study ef the Kortm in 
original. Idols and aymlxils of any kind are carefully avoided, Tho lower orders 
have, however, by constantly associating with Hindus of their position in life, 
adopted or rather fallen a prey to some of the superstitious observances of the 
latter, and all the pomp and cireumstance of the annual Moharram, are due to 
what may l>e called the sympathetic feeling of surrounding superstition, Tliia 
feeling is pisibahly helped fonvurd and may lie ciisily onderateod wlicn it is remem* 
bered thnt tho forefathers of many of the Mabomedatis now aslstuig in the povince 
were origbally Jljndtis, and that the converts liave endeavoured to retain their 
reverence for the old Htn dnlsm by taking advantage of such hxip-holes as they 
could find iu the rollon of Uiclr adoption. Some Uoshmukha and Deshpandias 
will furnish striking ejuimples of this pliase of religious belief. They profess 
Maliomedanism iu public-, and employ Brahmans in secret to worship their old 
tutelary deities, retaining even Hindu surnames In raro cases. They have venera¬ 
tion for astrology On marriugo ami similar oceaHioriB, even those who may bo 
pK^umed to knttw better, arc glad to be guidcil hy the vILbige Joshi in the choioo 
of day for proper ctilobration. They firmly believe In a life after death, but havg 
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no faitli in tie tieoty of rc-ineuruation, A day of jnd^ent is an iniportant article 
of their crotJ, and they believe that on liat day tieir actiona in this rorld will 
be finally judged, and rewards aud pum 9 lim™t 3 apportiontjtl accyrding to their 
merits, "^Tlicy are usually fhtnUsta of the most extreme tj'ro, but tie pemiciona 
etfocts of tlic'doiTtriiiB are obvialctl by a sense of rcsjjoudbuitr attaching to tie 
moral (juality of their tlumghts. Tie actions may be predestined, but tbe workings 
of tie mind arc free, and so long im one dues not yield to tie teroptatjuns of tie 
“ Siaitan” (Saton), ie Uas notliing to fear in the after-world. In food tliey avoid 
pork as an alwmmation. Emd in sticial matters regard seclusion of licir womenfulk 
as an integral part of tieir religion. Tn p 11101100, however, the poorer classes pennit 
their femalea to go out for labour and marketing, and some of tliem vend articles 
of i(»d and luxuiy. Drinking is Iwui ami prehitiited by the Koran, but sotiio of the 
lower orders, sqjecially Gowlies or cowherds indulge in it on special oecasiooB. 

103 . Sects of non-Chriatian religion a i;i vo not beau shown in any Table. As to 
. „ , , - their record iu the schedules, it was at first decided 

8 «cU ot Bon Ohrifltlaiifelleioai. Local Government to follow the procedure 

adopted in the North-Western Provinces and Ouxlh, rt;., to record the sects of all 
religiona and to leave it for consideration later on which of them, should be 
tabulntetl. Accordingly, very clear instruction a were issued to enumerators for 
entering the sects of all the main religious in tlie column for religion; special care 
was also taken by me to ojcphiin the subject to the census agency personally 
w'hiie 1 was on tour; but in spite of these efforts it was found, that tlio sects 
returned were laigely incorrect or inislendiiig. This wae mainly due to the fact 
that tie majority of the people, including most of the enumerators themselves, did 
not know what a sect meant, or had very vague notions as to the religious sects to 
which they belonged. The information thus collected lieing found worthless, the 
Local Government, following the procedure of 1891, decided not to tabulate the 
non-Christian sects. 


104. Imperial Table YI classifies the jtopulatiou of Berar according to religion 
j . in each district. The Provincial Table gives the same 

EftiitiQiiB: B 10 a information by taluf[E. Subsidiary Table 1 gives tiie 

number of persons of each sei of each religion with the percentages on the total 
population of the province, from which it will be seen that the great masses of the 
people {i!,388,0lt> or 8G'7 per cent,) ate Hindus, and that there are onlv two other 
religions in itie province, vis., Islam and Auimistic, the followers of which number 
over a lakh. The numbers of the adberenta of the other religions are relatively 
amalL The Hindns outnumber the followers of all other religioiiB taken together 
in the projw}rtion of 7 to 1. Tlmre arc eleven llindua to every Musidman, and 
eighteen to every Animistic. In the neighbouring provinces, f.e., Bombay, Central 
PfOTTnees and llydorabad Territory, the proportion of Hindus to total population is 
78"3, 82 1 and 88'6 respectively. The proportionate strength of the three" irmin 
religion a of Berar as compared with that hi l$dl stands Lhus;— 


Hindm 


-m 

1901. 

... 80-7 

IBBl, 

... 87-4 

MufftLcnuB 

i w* 


7*7 

... 7*2 

Animisfcies 



... 4*7 

... 4-7 


Diagram No. 11 shows the present numerical atrenglh of each of these three 
religions by toluqs. 

105. Subsidiary Table H gives the general distribution of the pef^plG and cem- 

pores the proportionate numbers of each religiou uut of 
J0,CKMt total population for the last two censmies. As 
compared with 1891 the Hindns have lost absolutely 
143,775 or 5*8 per cent. The Musalmans have gained ‘4,359 or 2-1 per cent; and 
the Atiimistica have lost absolutely 7,144 or 5 2 jmjv cent. Other religions, whose 
followers arc not large, bavo in nil 3,085 or 14-7 per eeut, Tlie Hindu and 


GoRLpAriBoa wltli tlie populSh^ 
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Animistic of tlie present Consaa cannot be accurately compared Chip HJ, 

nitb llio^ of 18S1, for, as ob-Heircd in Cliaptcr III of tlic last CVnisua Iteport, Para' 1 OS- 
many peraona foDowing tlic latter faitb were Lu 1S31 very mucU unilcrslnted 
anti most of them were retnnied asj Hind us. Tbe ilusaliuanB, w'lm now number 
212,04U, have within the last two decades inerca.sed by 24,4^^; the Cliiistiaas 
by l,O^W ; the Sikhs by 92-1 ; the Pursis iiy 28S •, and the Jews, who number only 
3’ by 1. Tho Joins have decreased by 3S1 since 1831. These statistics of religious 
belief sliow that proEM)lytism among the MnsaLuians and Christians is jictive, luid 
that the fecundity of the fnliowers of the former religion is more than that of other 
religions. 

10(>, t^ubaldiary Table Ill sliow's the proportion of Hindus and tliose of the 

followers of the next three religions, whieli are miineri- 

Fi^portion of relipotii by large, to the total popnlation in each taluu and 

distnei. 1 shall now review the jatpulntjon of each 

religion in detail by districts and bdutis in tlie order in which the religions arc 

given in Table 

Hindus. 


Their distiibnticm. 


V^riAtlDii since 


107, Out of 2,388,01G Himlns in Borar, 1,209,189 are males and 1,178,S27 

fenialea. In tlio districts of Busim, Buhlana, Akola 
and Auirnuti tlieir proportion to the total popnhiiiou Ls 

above tlic provincial average (86-7 per cent,), and riiuges from 92*1 in Llie first to 
88 per cent, in tbc last named district. It is very low in the EUiclipur and Wim 
districts, where it is over 78 iier cent Taking the biluq^s, it appeurs that Mehkar 
is the most purely Hindu taluq in the province, the propertiuti of tlie Hindu 
element there i»ing the highest (92'5 per cent), whilst Melgbat is the least so, the 
proi>ortiun there Iwing the lowest (22" 1 per cent), Barring the latter and other 
hiUy taluqs of Kelapnr, Wun and Yeotmal, where the Animistics predctuiimtc, 
and the Ellichpur taluq, where the Uliisalmans muster strong, the Hindu element 
in each of the remaining talnqs of the province ja above the provincial average. 

108. As observed in paragraph 59, the Hintlus ore more mnuerous in rural 

tracts than in towns. They form such a vast majority 
in the province that tlieir variatiuns since 1891 are 

generally in accorihince with the increase or doerease in the total jwpulalioa of 
each district or tainip Tlie only district w'liich .shows a net mcrcaso in Uie female 
population of this religion is Akola, where they have risen hy G,570. The Jnerease 
of population is tdiscrvable in tlircc out of its iivo toluqs, »i:., Akola, Biilapnr and 
Kbaiuguon, where it is of 9,948, 2,EH)1 aud 1,985 persona respectively * the remain¬ 
ing twij taluqs of the district slum' a total decrease of 10,910 pereons. In each iif 
the remuiniug five districts the Hindus have dimlniahed cttnsidcrnbly, the largest 
decrease amountiug to dtytod persons being found in Basim. As in 1^], tins 
district still heads the list in point of superiority of Hindu numbers. Among the 
toiuqs, Mchkar, Fusad, Baslm. and Chikhli have lost eieeedingly largo numbers 
of this religion, the decrease bciug of 31,950, 28,575, 24,308, and 90,317 persons 
resjn-ctivcly. Kest to these como the Jalgaon, Amraoti, Moral, Darvapur, UJismhir 
and Mtiikapur taluqs, where the decrease among this class of people nuiges from 
5,000 to 10,000. 

Sikhs. 


109. The Sikhs have increased from 177 to 1,449. This large increase of 

1,272 persona of this eroed is chiefly duo to correct enu- 
meration. In 1891 it uas found that tiiey ha.l de¬ 
creased by 3*18 since 1881, but it ia probable that several 
castes which followed this relij^pon were then bcorroctly returned under HinJua. 
On the present occasion 578 persons of the Bagjara caste in the Basim and Eilichpnr 
districts have returned their religion os Sikh, while in 1S91 not a single person of 
this caste in Berur wi^ returned under this religion. Simihurly, persons of KImtri, 
liajpnt and. Udori castes foliowing tliia religion appear to have been very much 
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Chap- in undei^tated in 18&L TliO Sikhs are foiuiil in all the distiiets, but their number 
Para !10 is the largest (566) in Basira ; probablv it may be due to the district being near 
Nander m tbe Hyderabad territory, where their Gnru Crovuid'a tomTr eiista. 
Their number is gnialliist (83) in the' Wun district. In towns there are only 304 
Sikhs. Altogether there nrtr iu Herar 19 (Merent castes the people of which 
more or lessfeliow this religion. Of these, the Ban jams mentioned above con¬ 
tribute the largest number, noit to them are the Kajputs, Khalris and Udusis 
whose numbers ore 181,154, and &.) respectively. 


Jains. 

110. This religion is believed to have been ostablished prior toTslamism 

in Berar. Ancient arcMtecture and historic traditions 
Inereawamoiis province lend force to this supposition. Accord¬ 

ing to tlie present Census, there are 19,G39 fullow€?i‘s of this religion in Bemr. Since 
1891 their number has increased by only t>S7. In the previous decade they had 
decreased by 1,06S, Compared with 1867, however, their numlter has now risen by 
10,917. iiueli of tiie increase ia due to immigration from Bomi>ay, Kajpntana and 
Central India whence tiiey are attracted to the province by its trade.* About one-third 
of tlieir number iu found' in towns. Altogether there are 33 castes in Berar, which 
are the representatives of this religion. Of these, the Wiinia confiidcruhly ciceed 
others in nunierirul strength. Tliey number 14,983 or 76*3 per cent, of the entire 

E alutiun of tills faith. Simpis contribute 2,303, Koshtis 2&5, Bangaiis 253, 
irs 186, Kuldls 170 and Kunbis 140. The numbers of the remaining custca 
are very small. 

111 . The Jains muster strong in the Ammoti and Bnldana districts. Horn 

they aggregate 5,851 and 4,309 or 'S and 1 per cent, 
nifltri ntioB, r 6 si'«ctivoly of the total po]>ulation. In the latter 

district they are increasing steadily, iheir number is the lowest in the lilllichpnr 
district being only 1,2U9 or *4 per cent Tiie cluster of old Jain temples at Muktn- 
giri in tlie vicinity ofMliabpur, however, leads one to believe tliat at one time they 
must have been wealthy and strung m numbers m that Jistricl. Tn the Basim and 
Akola districts they form *9 and *6 per cent, respectively, and aggregate a littlo 
over 3,000 in each. In the latter district the Jains are decreasing steadily. In 
the remaining liilly district of Wun they uuml>er only 1,81,5 or *4 per cent, of the 
entire populittioiL Among thetaluqs their numbers are the liighest (2,061)in Baaim, 
where they form 1*3 per cent, of the population. This is proljably owing to their 
temple at Sirpnr, which may be the centre of attraction. Of the 1,808 Jains In 
the Murtisapur tabiq, where the prpiwrtion is the highcat (l’f5 per cent), 849 are 
found at Karanja, to which town they aro attracted by traJo and also on. account 
of their temple and 'jati'(priest). In the Malkapur, Chandur, Mehkar, Amraoti, 
ChikbU and Morsi taluqa their numbers range from 1,589 to 1,110, In the 
remaining talnqs they ore acotterod in small numbers. In Jalgaon and Melghat 
they arc very scarce, being 75 and 13 respectively. 

112 . Since 1891 they have iucrensed in fourteen taluqs, among which Mehkar, 

Baaiiii, Malkqpur, Amraoti and ilangrul are promt- 
ticnt, the increase in them varying from 259 to 146. 
Of the eight taluqa where the Jaina have diminiBbed, A kola and Pusad show 
comparatively large decreases of 135 ami 124 persons respoetlvoly. 


Pars is. 

113. Of the 530 Z 4 >roa 3 lrians or Parsis founfl in Berar, 341 are malea and 189 

females. The majority of them is engaged in cotton trade 
moelmnical and rjitivay lines, chiefly as cotton press Bij' 
ginecTij and railway eugine-drivers, &c. In the Amnioti 
ami A kola districts their niunbera are companitively large, being 275 and i&O 
ye3)rt!CtJVely, Their population in the iiiSerent towns of Berar bos been noticeti in 
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Chapter L Siuee 18R1 the Parsia liar© Increased by 118 or 28*6 per cent,, but com* Chap in. 
pared with 1881, when they numltered only 242, they have increased by Til 2 per Para 116- 
cent. The increase is due to inmiigration from the Bombay Presidency. 


Musalmans. 

114. The Mnsalmana number 212,040, of whom 108,767 ore males and 
w , 103dfT3 females. In Beror “ although tborc arc a 

IncTBRsa amraig Jlni families among the Musalmans, some are 

not very favourable specimens of their creed and race, in physiognomy 
many rcscunblo Hindus and few bear traces of a i^dlii origin. ** Since 18D1 
they have increased by 4,419 or 2'1 per cent. At the last census they 
akowod an increase of 20,126 or 10*7 per cent, since 1881. It was then inferrM 
that the increase was due to natural growth and imnugration, and not to proselytism. 
The statistics of the present Census, however, tend to show that proseiydam must 
have been going on to some extent at least during tlio decade, inasmuch aa 
although the population suifered equally with tlm Hindus during the two recent 
famines, stdl instead of showing a loas, as is found among the Hindus, it shows a 
gain of 4,419 persons. It, however, cannot be said, that the increment is entirely 
due to conversion, as it Is also due to immigration and to the greater fecundity 
among the population of tills faith, for the Musalman is probably a more vigorous 
man lb an a llmdu. iloreover, the universal practice of widow re-marriage adds 
largely to the reproductive class among the women of this community; whereas young 
ffindu widows of superior castes are debarred from further mnlernity. Lastly, the 
Musalmans are polygamists, and this to some extent increases births amongst them. 


115 , 


Sivtdbatiaii. 


The proportion of the Muf!alniana to t he total population is the highest 
in the ElUchpur district, where they form H)'6 per 
cent. It is the lowest {4‘7 i>er cent,) in the Wun dis¬ 
trict. In the districts of Akola, Buldana and Amraoti their percentages are above 
the provincial average, which is 7 “ per cent. 86,786 or nearly 41 per cant, of the 
Musalmans of Berar live in towns. Their number and proportion in some of the 
principal towns are given in paragraph 59, Chapter I. Taking the taluqs, their 
percentage is highest (12-9) in ElUchpnr, This talnq used to head the list, as it 
contained the largest number of the Mnhomedans, but it now ranks aa second, its 
place being taken by Amraoti, which talnq now has 18,972 Jfusalmans. Their 
proportion to ilm total population in the latter taluq ia, however, below that of the 
Ellichpur taluq, it being 10‘8 per cent. Akot and Balupur taluqa como next in order 
of proportion, but in numerical strength ilalkapur is superior to iHjth the taluq a. 
In the Murtizapur, Akola, Maikapur, Chikhli, Daryapur and Khamgaon taluqs 
the percentages of the Mu^lraans are above Uie provincial avorage. It is the lowest 
the Wun, Kclapur and Molghat talu<[s, ranging from 2'9 to 3*5 per cent. 


in 


116, Since 1891 the Mnsalmana have increased, though not Jaigoly. in every 
. district eieept Basim, the increase varying from 

?aifation. 174 in tlie Buldana to 2,406 m the Akola district, 

'fhe decrease in the Bosim district b, how'over, insignificant, being of only 209 
persons. Among the taluqs, the largest increase of Musaltuan population is found 
in Akola, it being of 2,136 persona.. In J891 also this taluq showed an 'mcrease 
of 1,323 Mu-salmans, Malkapur and Ehoiognon, where the population of this 
community is also steadily increasing since 1831, show each an increase of over 
a thousand persons. In each of the Mangrul, Murtiiiapur, Amraoti, Akot and 
Darwba taluqs the Musalmans have incrciised over 500 but below l,0lK), T’ho 
decrease in the Fimd and ialgaon taluqs has been large, efz., of 1,105 ami 1,1)93 
Musalmans respectively. It is due to the general decrease in the total population 
of both the taluqs, amounting in all to 40,fHi3 peraons. In the provioua decade 
the latter taluq Lad also lost ^8 Mu.'jalmttns, The Mebkar taluq, where the 
decrease in its total pupulation is the largest in the province {32,254), has lost 
^5 MuBalmans. Baiyapur and CHkMi aloo show a decrease of under 5tX> cacb. 
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Clwfr lU. ElUchpuT and Balapiir. ivliicli Mntdn Titrge proportiona nf Jhiaalmans, have lost 
Para- 117 each ooly 1^1 persona of that community*. 

Christians. 

117, Suhsidiary Table IT gives Iho Chriatian population by dlatricta and 

coiapares it with tlioso of 1891 and' 1881* There 
BUtritutiQa Md variatifltt- 2,37*^ Chriatlaiis in Berar, of whoni 1,263 are 

males and 1,112 femalea. They miiater atroiig in the Amrauti and Akola districts, 
where they number 782 and 618 respectively, lu utiier districts their nuniberB 
vary from 178 in Biddana to 363 in Ellich;mr, tiimpared with 1891 and 1881, 
the'Chriatlana have increased by 1,016 and 1,040 rcspcidivcly. The increase, 
though not large in numbers, yet" amounts to 74‘7 i>er cent. It is not due to 
Batumi growth, but mainly to' conversion. As their perwntage of increase is far 
greater than that obacrveiJ for cither the Musalmans, Jains or Pareia, and as also 
the increase ja chiotly among the Native Christians, it can be safely said that the 
efforts of the Missionariea, whose number during the decade has increased in 
every district, have been succoasful, specially during the recent faminea, when they 
were active in relieving distress. The inci'ease in the Christians is fouud hi every 
district, but it ia mfUe prominent in the Aiula and Ellichpur districta, where it 
omounta to 313 and 240 bouJs respectivcly. 

118. Imporial Table XVIT gives territorial distribution of the Cliriatran popu¬ 

lation by sect aud race. Taking them by races, there 
Sett* oni races- are 326 Eurnpeana and allied races ((.e*, Arucricaus, 

Australians, &c.1,301 Euraaiana and 1,748 Native Christians. Compared with 1891 
the population of tho first two races appears to have been nearly the same, as 
their niunbcra La that year were, respectively, 333 and 318, but the Native Chris¬ 
tians have increased by 1,037, their number iu 1891 being only 711* A clasaification 
list is given at the end of this chapter (page 69) showing the names and numbers of 
the aeveral Chriatian denominations rotumod in Bciar grouped under each of the 
twelve main heads of denominations as prescribed by the Census Conuniasiouer 
for India. Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of Christians by race and 
denomination and compares the total population of each denomination with 
that of 1891. One of the striking features is that the Roman Catholics outnum¬ 
ber the other sects in Berar- They number 888 as against S4l in 1891. Of 
these 64 are Europeans, 122 Eurasians aud 702 Natives. Their number is large 
in the Amraoti and Ellichpur diatrieta, being 403 and 233 respectively. Thcae 
two Jifltricta alone contain about two-thirds of the Christian population of the 
province. The Anglican Communionists number 626 as against 655 in 1891. Of 
the number now returued 192 are Europeans and alKed races, IGU Eurasians and 
274 Natives. In the Amraoti district, 244, or nearly one-third of the Christian 
population, ore of this denominadorL In the Akula and Buldana diatriclg they 
uunibcr 171 and 106 respeetively. Of the S69 Methodists, who have increased by 
353 since 1891, 17 are Europeaua and alliod races, 4 Eurasians and 343 Natives, 
Tliey ore comparadvely strong in the Wun and Bosim districts. There are 308 
Pre 9 b>'teriana, of whom 293 are Natives; 229 persons wIjo returned their sect as 
Alli’ance Mission" arc Included under this, denomination* In 1891 there were 
only 24 Presbyterians. They are mostly found in the Akola district. Of the 108 
ChristianH wlio have not returned their sects, and are conseiiuently shown as 
* denomination not returned,' 6 are Europeans and allied races, 14 Eurasians and 
88 Natives. In 1891 the nnmber of such onseetariaua was 165. The dgurea 
for the remaiiimg denominations are, Baptists 33, CongregationaliBta J 3, Greeks 
9, Lutherans and allied denominations 3, Lidefinite beliefs 2, Minor denominations 
16, and QuJiker 1. Generally speaking the majority of the Europeans and Eurs- 
atsns in Borar belong to the Anglican Communion, though a proportionately large 
QumbeT of Eurasians is Roman Catholics; wMe the Native ChriatianB belong to 
the latter oa well os to the Frosbyterian denomination. • 
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The folbwing are the names of the Missions at work in tlio different districts Chap lit 
of the provincePara 131. 


Ammoti dictxict 

mwm 

Rotni&n Catholic. 

Alliftncfl Mififiionp 

Free Church Miasign, 

AineiicKfi Mission* 

Cbri^iHD Mifiiiotuu^ AUUuce. 

AkoU difftnet 

•1 •r ■ 

AliiAnco I^IjjaioEL 

Penici Mis^ioup 

ElUcbptiT 

#4 ii 

Korku uid Cential ZudJiui lUl] Mladon. 
Koman Catholic. 

Buldano di&tnct 

*1 A 

». Church MiiaiQiLary Alliimce. 

PiFDtecostal Misvioii Indio. 

Free Church Mlutiau. 

Won ijistriffi 

... 

... AmeKcim Free Methodiil MiaBicni. 

Billitn diftrici 


Metbudiat Kpisoopal Church Mission. 


119. Imperial Table AVJfl shows the European and Eurasian population by 

age in eaeh district Amongst the former there are 24^ 
BuiaiUa popnLi- subjects and 83 foroignera. Of the 320 Earopcans 

and allied races, 169 ate mules and 157 fenmios j whilst 
among the Eurasians, the males and females are nearly equal, being 151 ami 150 res- 
pectively. The population of both the communities being very small, the figures in 
the several age periods do not call for any remark, except that among the Europeans 
there is only one female and not a single male in the age period 12*15; hut this 
is due to the fact that at this age period European chiidren are educated at homo, 

Jews. 

130. Only three Jews (2 males and 1 female) of the 3^eni*Iarael section were 
found in Berar on the night of the present Census, aa against two in 1891. All of 
them wore enumerated at the town of Badnera in the Amr antj district. 


Arrimistics. 

121 Before reviewing the statistics of this class of people it is necessary to 

U««<.<ducllb>.un.. "“"ti™ the tom Ammiafe is meant thn 

aboriginal or forest and lull tnbes, who profess aborigi¬ 
nal forms of beliet The instmetions for recording the religions of such tribea 
on the present as weQ as at the previous Census were that those who neither 
professed to be Hindus nor Musalmnn!i, should have the name of their 
tribe entered in the column for religion, as Gond, Ktwku, Bhil, &e. Tlicso 
instructions were simpler and clearer than tboso of 1881, ami aithongh they 
have secured greater accnracy in the atatislics for the Animisties, still it coa- 
nnt be smd the information thus obtained is full or accurate. Tlie tribes¬ 
men being ntterly ignorant people, hardly understand what religion means. They 
therefore described it in any way they fancied, t.t, either Hindu or tlieir trilwu 
name. The majority of the enumemtora of such hilly localities being nViw men of 
far below tho average intelligence and understand^ but imperfecUy tho funda¬ 
mental differences between the two rctigions, either wrote down whatever these 
illiterate people stated about their religion or made some other entries accord!^ to 
their prejudice or vagne nodoos. Under these circumstam^s it is very pt^ble 
that sumo persons of such tribes may have been in some loeslitiea wrongly omitt^ 
from thmr tribal religion while others may have been erroneously excluded from 
the Hindu faith, a dreumstanoe which is exccedingiy difficult, nay, imposrible 'to 
prevent. 
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m. 122. The J^mnuatlca number 120,964, of whom 63,660 arc males and 66,314 

122. ' femalog. Tliev are numeroua only in the diatnets of 

WrtriKutiMi. EUichpnr and Aiuraoti, where they og^r^at© 

74,76l»,32,515 and 19,130 rcapectively, or 17*3,10*8 and 3 per cent re^Hjdvely of 
tiie entire population of those districta. In Atola and Hasim they form only "I and *a 

¥ er cent, respectivelv, and in Buldana their number is the amaDest, being only 
he Mel'^hat is by far tlie Animistic tnluq m the proTince, as out of 36,670, which 
is the total popidation of the taluq, 27,063 or nearly 74 per cent. areAmnua- 
tics; ncit to it arc tlie taluqs of Eelapur, Won and Ycotmol, where their perccn- 
tagea to total population of those teluqs are 27'7, 18’6 and 18-2 respectively. In 
Idoisi, Darw'ha and Chandur their number does not eieeetl 8,200 in each wd the^ 
pcrcenta<Tcg ore from 5*6 to 4. In the remaining taluqa they arc found in amall 
numbersT varving from 14 in Mchkar to 4,761 in EUichpur, which adjoins the 
Melghat. It will be seen that the Aninusties are more numerous in the two northern 
taluqs of the pryvince, uir., Melghat and Morsi, and also in the border taluqa on 
the east of the province, Chandur, Yeotmal, Kelapur and Wun. 

123, It has been ohservfll before that since 1891 the Ammlsties have de¬ 
creased by 7,144, the decrease is found only in the 
Variation' Ulichpur and Wun districts, where it amounta to 

7230 and 3,218 xcapectively. The other districts show small rise in their numbers, 
ran^^inf” from 170 in the Buldana to 1,759 in the Amraoti district. Of the taluqa 
which have lost their Animistic population, the Melghat is the most pron^ent, the 
decrease there being of 10,255 persona, and as stated in luiregraph 94, Chapter II, 
the decreasse is chiefly due to emigration and famines. Y'eutmal, Wun, Darwba 
and aiorsi have lost 'l,795, 1^83, 718 and 386 of their Aniinisties reapeetively. Of 
the tahiqs where tliia ckss uf population has risen, EUichpur stands tiret and ahuwa 
an ineresUc of 2,548 persons. This is evidently due to immigration from the 
adjoining taluq of Melghat. The increase in other taluqs is small and does not 
exceed 900 in any. It m probably due to immigration at the time of famines from 
the Melghat, Yeolmo] and Xelapur taluqs, or from tiie bordering districta of the 
Central Provinoea. 


124, In the last Census Report an littempt was made to ascertain how far 

the religion of the aboriginal triboa waa being gradually 
PiQPoiiioiu of tlie eboriirlnal nssimilated b) Uinduism, and for that purpoee a state- 
SS w&S"*" nient (No. 21, Page XXSTl) was given, showing, with 

tlieir numbers, the principal tribes whose tribal religion 
being Animistic were returned as of Animiatie, Hindu or Mu-salman religion, and 
with the percentxige of Animistica to tribal total. Although for reasons stated in 
paragraph 121 the statement as a whole cauimt be considered aa a reliable one, yet as 
it throws some sidelight on the agaimdative tendencies which are at work, a 
similar statement is now given comparing the present tigurea with those of 1891, 
vide Subsidiaiy Tabic VL It will be seen that ^ 8 per eeiit. of the aboriginal 
tribes have returned their religion ns Animistic as against 57*6 in 1891. The tribes 
which have adhered the most to their priimtive refigion are the Nihdla and the 
Kolnms. Only '5 and 1*9 per cent, respectively of thorn have adopted the Hindu 
religion. After them conic the Korkus and Gonds. As many as 94*4 and 92*2 per 
cent. Tcspectively of tiiem have retained their 'dd religion. In 1891 Ihcir proportions 
were 96 9 and 88*8 [ter cent. rcspectiToly. It is a surprise to see that the Gonds, 
who are found in comparativeiy large numbers in most of the taluqs of the i'enirol 
plain, and who of all the bill tribes have iulopted the Hindu customs and manners 
to a considerable extent, should have taken a retrograde stop in thoir showing a 
higher percentage to their tribal total than they did in 1891. 'Ihe percentages of 
Pardhaus and I^jyhara following the Animistic belief have also risen from 76*9 to 
84*6 and from 6*2 to 62*1 respectively. It is also strange to find the number 
Ilf Bluls following the Animislio religion increase within the decade from 783 
to 3,275, or from 12 6 to 57*4 per cent. This huge increase is, however, pro¬ 
bably due to a large number of Hindu and Muaidman Btuls being now returued as 
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Aiiimistica, because tlie Bliils.of these two religions have since 1891 decreased by Chap. m. 
2,9S2, wbich. deurcaso could not have been entirely due to natorol causes. On the wa. 135, 
other hand, the proportion of Gaoldns has gone down from 2‘1 to 1 per cent, 
owing to 5^ pemns of this tribe being now returned as of ilusalman religion, 
although in 1891 not a single GaoUn was shown as of that faith. Of the 
^l(lhB, who number 39,679, only one solitary person baa now been returned as 
Animtstic as against 305 returned in 1891. Thus the whole tribe would appear tu 
have adopted HiutluisnL Similarly all the Basods, 70 of whom Iiad returacd 
ticTOScIves aa'Anirnistii^ in 1S91| have hot? l3€cotPi<^ Hindus* The rc^t of th® trib^ 

Gorwdn and XoiMbhute, who in 1891 nuuiberd 148 and 10 respectively as An i rniw - 
tiesj have now entirely lUsappeard from tlie province. 

125. Other special features found among the followers of the diflTercntrolfgiona 

in connection with age, aei,^ ciril condition, eduoutign 
Specyd eutifttica for Mch tel}- cilstea arc discussed in detail in the chapters 

rclaUng to each ef these subjects. 
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Cb&p.IU. 
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Tabl0i- 


SUBSIDIART TAELE ni 

Shoteing pereentase ofEindtu, Jaina, Iduaalmans and Jnimtsiica, to iha total 

population of the taiuq. 
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CHAPTER lY, 

AGES , 

(TABLE Vfl.j 

126. Imperial Table VII furniahM statistics for a^, sox and cixil condition 

hy total population, religion and by districts. These 
three topics am so Tcry intimately oonnected with each 
other that a discussion of the one necessaTily involxes something regarding the 
other. Having regard, however, to the intricacy and the importance of the subjects, 
it will be mom convenient to devote a separate chapter to each, and discuss firatly, 
the ages of the population indopcndcntly of the proportion of the sexes; secondly, 
the proportion of the sexes at the various age periods; and lastlj, the civil condi* 
tion of each sex at the clifTerent ages. 

127. The ages am divided into 17 periods or groups. Those up to and 

including four are shown separately for each year. 

Ofoapisf of tiw wa. years from 6 to 69, both inclurive, am given in 11 

groups of 5 years each. Those of the age of 60 and upwards are lumped together 
and treated m the last group of ages. Hitherto the various quinquennial ago 
periods, for example, were thus shown:—0-4, 6-9,10-14 and so on; but it has been 
found that in European countries the same periods are denoted thus:—0-6,6-10, 
10-15 and so on. For the sake of uniformity, this mode has now been adopted liy 
order of the Census Commissioner for India, and the last age in each group has 
therefore been regarded as exclusive and repeated as the drat age in each successive 
group, 

123. Correct age statistics are useful for sanitary administration general- 
^ ^ b% maamuch as they come handy in helping to verify 

Utnitvofscewita Age statistics, statistics and enable us to draw im|Mrtant 

conclusions regarding public health. Actuaries and statisticians, however, vmue the 
age returns more than others, for they deduce from them the average length of life, 
the expectation of life at each age, the life tables and a number of otiier useful 
tables which can only be constructed by experts in the statistical science. 

129. Slight as may be the utility of the age figures except for actuarial 
^ . , and sanitary purposes, it has lieen, to a great extent, 

Causes of thomAccniu «. marred by the inaccurades with which they evidently 

abound. Of all the Information obtain^ at the census the one regarding ages is con¬ 
sidered to be the most unsatisfactoTy, And the reasons are not far to swk. One 
underIving cause of the inaocuracieB in the age returns is, no doubt, the ignorance 
the ^oplo, and thw will be better perceived, when it is smd that nearly 95‘5 per 
cent of lie people of this province are entirely illiterate. jTo record of dates of 
births is ever kept hy them. People as a whole do not attach the samo importance 
to ages as 'Western ^ople do. Birthdays are observed only amongst some of the 
bigher or iuielligent classes. Even amongst tlie educated, there are some who c^- 
not state their precise age; and there are very few natives in Berar who can give 
anything more tiian an approximate estimate aa to their ag& How difficult it hi 
to got the information from them, and liow Inaccurate it must necessarilv he, will be 
best conceived from the scenes which are generally seen in the courts ol law when 
an ignorant person is called upon to give evidence, Oo the question, ** 'What’s 
your age?” being put to him, he generally laughs, thinking that he m being asked 
Ms Cither’s age. But when he is thoroughly made to understand that hiaown a^ 
is required, he is either found utterly unable to state it, or refers the judge to his 
own parents as the proper pereons to aoswer that questioui or gives some impor¬ 
tant event, such aa a famine or a Jlood, wMdi he recoUecta, from which to guew 
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Cfaftp, IT* 01* estiiDiite his own nge; *n(l in somo coses the Judge has simply to guess the 
Para. I30< age by looking at Lim, In cases similar to these, the enumeTators naturally 
put down the approxhuato ages by loohing at the persona ; but, in 90 cases out of 
100, such ogee cannot bo accepted as accurate. It is idle to eipect a Liyman, aa 
an cnunierutor usually is, to ree^rcl the eifwt age of another in a oomparatryely 
short time in this way^ where even well* trained medical men after careful examina¬ 
tion sometimes fail to hit the mark. Another eniknation of the imsatisfiictoiy 
state of tho ago figures lies in the want of accuracy which the uneducated natives 
display in speaking of time or space. They exhibit to an extraordinary degree 
the^ partiality or fondness for round numbers, instead of giving the exact figures. 
Thus the even multiples of five are generally made use of in describing the ages. 
There seems to be given a distinct preference to the even multiples of five over 
the odd ones. We thus find more persona declaring themselvea to bo 20 than 35, 
more persons saying they arc 30 than 35, and so on. This fact will be borne out 
by a glance at the y^ly ages given in aubadinry Table I, which will be 
eiamined later on. Moreover, there seems to be a very great tendency amongst 
natives to couple together two certain numbers, whenever they have to orpress any 
number by approximation. Thus the numbers 6 or 7, 10 or 12,15 or 16, 18 or 
20, 20 or 25 seem to be apparently more popidar, while tho_ numl*era 11 or 13, 
17 or 19 seem to bo very rarely made use of or heard in practice. The enumera¬ 
tor, therefore, in such cases puts down one of the two numbers thus eon pled, and 
the effect produced on the ago returns is evident Odil numbers, except the 
multiples of five, are generally avoided. This is evident from the preponderance 
of persons who have returned themselves as of even numl>er of years. The 
tendency to understate the age, which aoema to be common to all countries and 
peoples, especially among females, is also responsibio to some extent for the in¬ 
accuracies. Sometimes women were found to lake insult w‘heii the eniLmerator 
asked them Ihoir ages. It is generally found that the ages of marriageablB girls, 
specially among Hindus, are understated, as the parents are lath to admit tiic 
existence of an unmarried daughter above 8 or 9. On the other hand, very little 
rehivneo can be placed on tho ages of old persona. Some of them w*ill, acoording 
to their fancy, declare themselves to bo of a certain age for an intlefinite length of 
time; while'with others a difibrcnco of 10 or 15 years oitlier this aide or that 
does not matter much Another Bonree of inaocuracy, very fruitful in its eflbcts, 
is, no doubt, the differenee in the meaning of the word ‘ infant,’ as understood by 
the natives and that attached to it fur tho purposes of the Census, The native 
conception of an infiint is very vague. They consider a child to be infant until 
it is weaned, and this period is sometimea* prolonged as late as the third year of 
life. But according to the instnicdomi to the enumerators a child only under on© 
year was to entered as an infant. It is, therefore, possible that children of 
1, 2, or even 3 years of age may have been enumerated os infants under on© year. 
Lastly, it would bo paying too much trihute to tho acMui*^ and intelligeime eijf the 
unpaid oensus agency and the paid aljstractora, &c., if it is sirpposed that not a 
single mistake was committed by them in entering and abstracting the age 
returns. In spite of all poasihle checks and olosest supervision kept over their 
work, it is just possible that some mistakes must have passed unnoticed. 

130. Most of the characteristic forms of the inaccuradea montioned above are 

prominently brought out in Subsidiary Table I, which 
wSSSi shows the actual nunabers returned at each yrar of life in 

a specific papulation of 100,000 males and 100,000 
females comprised in the Murtixaptirand Wiin talur|a, the former of which is in the 
Payonghat and the latter in the Balaghat tract. The return is, (herefonj, a fairly 
representetivB one for the whole provinoe. The moat noticeable feature of the 
table is the distinct prominence observable in the figures for the ages which are 
odd or orcu multiples of five, and specially the latter as the age advances above 
35. This tendency of giving ages by roun^ numbers is further attested by tho 
fact, that after the ago of 85 there are almost no entries except for the years 
fXJ, 95 and ICH). Murcover, there are cerlnio other ages which seem to be more 
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popular tbau others. These arc 4^7,8,13,16:, 18 and 33, as will l)e eocu from the 
comparatiTely largo numbers returned against them. The sudden drop in the 
£guro for children of one year of age has always been a feature of the yesarly 
age returns. The uuderatntement of the ages of marriageable girla Is apparent 
from the high figures for 10 and 13 years of ^e. 


131. A genctal feature of the present age statistics is to be found in the 
.. - , •, great variations and violent fluctuations in the 

tbo vs itaartie*. numoer or persona anovrn at the vanoua age periods 

selected for, clasaif^g the ages of tho {icopte. Thin 
will he seen by a glance at the zigzag course of the linos in tho diagTams 
Nos. 3, A, 5 and 6, It is but evident, that if the birtji rate of each year were 
constant., and there were no otlicr counteracting circumstances, w’e ahoulil expect 
to find in a population, of which tho ages were eorrccUy giran, figures decreaaing in 
numbers for each suceosslvo your, and thus decreasing in each sucresaivo group of 
years, so long as the aumber of years In each group was the same, ^fust of the 
inaccuracies mentioned in paragraph 139 are, no doubt, responsible to some eaten t 
for the deviation from the general rule. But over and alxivc these, there are some 
8]>ecial causes, such as famines, migration and otlicr abnormal eireumstnnees, wliich 
tend to distort the proportion and produce violent fluctuatiens in the figures for 
the various age pericKfa, and make it difficult either to draw any accurate inference 
from them or to assert how far any particular cause is responsible for the irrcgu^i 
Inritles. 


133. In the midst of such difficulties and irregularities produced by the 
^ , , . . , recent famines and otlier abnormal circiimstaq CCS, and 

CoodoBioiu appio o jr. with SO little information aa regards the nuniW and 
ages of the immigrants into and emigrants from Borar, it is almost imt>oaaib]e to 
obtain correct data for the elaeidation of many points of interest connected with tlio 
age returns. Even if the age figures are adjusted or smoothed, it is to be doubted 
if they would express tlie real existing facta of tho case. The following paragraphs 
profess to do little more than draw some of the most obvious inferences from the 
actual figures of the table. 


133. It is generally presumed that paren ts have a tolerably accurate idea of tho 

ages of their young children. But, unfortunalclv, this 
Purt 11 VO roHv o Uio. presusnption ia far from being home out by the tonsua 

result. Tho figures for the first five years of life given in Imperial Table VTI and 
also in Subsidiary Table n show that thev do not follow the general law ol gradual 
decrease explaincMl in paragraph 131. ’V\imt we find from them ia this. The number 
of children of the third, fourth or fifth year of life is greater than that for first or 
second year of life. The figures for males are subject to tiio same violent fluctu¬ 
ations. ' Those for females, follow very nearly the same course for the first tlirco 
years of life, but tlie numlier of the female children of tlio period 3 to 4 ia exactly 
equal to tbflt for 4 to 5. The great decrease in the number of children between 1 and 
2 years of age has always l^n a marked feature of the first five years of life. Tlie 
same was the case in 1*^1 and 1891. Ttiis immunso falling ofTin the number of 
children is an indication of the terrible mortality prevailing among children in their 
second year of life. Now children who are retumed as under one year of age at 
the Census on the Ist March 1901 must Iw mostly the survivors of those who 
were bom in 1900, since the numlier of lilrths in Januar}'- and Febnmry 1901 may, 
for the soke of simplicity, be set off against those bom in the samo months of 1900. 
From the register of births wo find that the number of births for the whole 
provioce excepting the ilelgliat was only 69,303 in IDtXt, that is to say, these 
were bom at a time when tlic population was ti^nei) in number and the sunivors 
were suffering more or less from the famine and high prices. The number returned 
as being under one year according to the present Census is 33,490, which shows 
that during the first year of lifo, the total loss was of 36,813 souls; and os emigra¬ 
tion is not gencrallj confined to this class, we may fairly conclude that nearly 40 
per cent, of the children died during their first year of life, and this first Ccosus 
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Chap. IV- figure is generally corroborated by tbe Sanitaiy Conumaaoner s report. JJ^drCT 
Para 134. between 1 and 2 years of age are the aurviTora of tboae who were bom m 18^ It 
is recorded that the births registered during this year were as great as 144,034 w 
number, and that the real efifccts of the famine commenced towards the latter part 
of the year. Still the fact that the survivors of these numbered only 40,335 m 
1901 sWa to iliow liow High tbe mortality must have been amongthem il^iig their 
two rears of existence in this world. In th© same way, children of 3-3,3*4 and 
4-5 ycara of age mu^t have been bom in 1898| 1B97 and 1896 reffpectively- 
year 1898 was a prosperous one, while 1896 and 1897 were ywrs of famine, 
'which, however, was not as severe in form# as that of 1899-1900, Considemg^^c 
number of births during these three years, these children do not seem to have di^ 
in such large numbers as was the fate of those under 2. The age ret^s of tee 
first five years of life thus vividly show that it was on the children under two that 
the feminc mortalitv fell most hkvily. It will also bo noticed when we compare 
thefiffuresfor 1901'with those of 1891 that the famine reduced their number m a 
two-fold way. It not only diminite.ed the average number of births, but also caused 
a great havoc amongst children. 


134. Reviewing now the quinquennial periods, given in Imperial Table VII, the 

most noticeable feature is the total absence of any 
a«iii4tteniUal pedodi. gradual decrease in each successive group. This fact IS 

graphicahy illustrated in diagram No. IIT. Famine and the propensity to state the 
ages in. round numbers seem to be chieSy responsible for the variations. The total 
number for the first quinquennial period is considerably less than that for the second. 
For the second, third and fourth (juinqucnnial groups the numbere dimimsh as the 
age advances j the figures for each of the three next five-yearly periods go on gradu¬ 
ally increasing instead of decreasing. From the thirty-fifth year and upwards all 
tr^e of any general decrease or increase is lost, and the various age periods show 
an alternate rise and fall in the figures. The preponderance of the figures against 
the 5-10 age period over teat of children under 6 may bn explained by the Ihct 
that the former are the survivors of those who were bom between 1891 and 
1895, whDe the latter are tbe remnants of those who were born from 1896 to 1900. 
In the first half of the last decade there was prosperity in the land and the 
birth-rate generally more than tbe normal, and Uierefore more of these chiMron 
would survive than those who were born, during the five lean years which 
followed. And to this cause may justly he useribed the ^h proportion of children 
Ixjtween the ares of 5 and 10. Judged*from the standpoint of numbers alone the 
last quinquennial period, efr,, 56-60 seems to be the most destructive to hxiinau 
life, while the second quincincnnium appears to be tee most healthy. The last period 
comprises all possible ages over sixty r the number of persons returned against it 
therefore exceeds that against some of the preceding quinquennial periods, e.^,, 


45-50 or 55-60, 


135. In Subsidiary Table II a comparison has been instituted between the 
OumpaTifivn with last 0«s»a quinquennial age figures for 1901 with those 1891. 
by 6 yesrfr sc« usdodB- It dearly points Out the groups of ages m which tee 

gaps have occurred and also whore an increase is perceptible. The upper and 
lower age periods show a told loss of 319,3^ souls, while the middle ones exhibit 
a gain ot‘ 75^30. TIic total population has, therefore, decreased by 143,475 persons 
during the decade. Speaking more accurately, the total decrease is much more 
than Ihis number j for we have supposed the population of 1891 to remain station¬ 
ary, which U not tbe case. The loss of 219,295 souls Is distributed over children 
of both sexes under 10 years of age, among males over 30, and lastly among old 
women above 50. The slight gain of 75,820 persons is found in males between 
10 to 30 years of age and in females between 10 to 50. By the present Census, 
there arc 154,^8 fewer children under 10 years of ago than there were iu 1891. 
Hut male children Lave lost more than the female ones. Tlio males seem to have 
gained in numbers in four quinquennia only, rt^., from 10-30 years of age. The 
females, on the oteer hand, .diow an increase in eight succesrive quinquennia, vfr., 
10'50. In the last ago group the malts have Buffered more in numbera than tho 
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femules, the perfleutopfes of decrease Ijem^ 30*6 oiii] 23 9 respectiTclv. Oti the Chap. 17. 
whole, therefore, t[ie hi hie tella us, that the fumiae? hove carried off the youngest Para-137« 
and the ohli^et of the femalea; while among males, the hand of death was buay 
amongst the youngest nud Uiose over 3U yeara of age. 

IHfi. In Subsidiary Table HI the djatribution of 10,000 per^ns in 1901, 

AKe distribution ono,MiapeiBOPB ^^91 atid 16S1 is given. The (importionate dgures 
iai90Msst uiilissi. for each sex are also shown. The same mfonnaliuJi is 

graphieally illustratsd in diagrams Kos. IV, V and VI. The sudden drop in the 
figure l>?tween til 0 firal and aocond yeiwoflifo is u general feature of each tpf the 
three lensuses, and seems to iruUeate that this phenomenon is not nttributalde to 
error or aeeideni Tlie exiremely low projairtion ofchildivn under dve is also a 
feature of the present rctama, and is as low a?? showing n decrease of 351 and 
430 children over the returna i»f 1891 and 1881 respectively. It will bo seen that 
the nmnbor for children under .5 has been showing a griidu:tl deerease since 1H81, 

This indicates that either tlie birth-rate is declining, or tliat there is high inorUiUty 
amongst them or that l)oth the causes are aerting together. The figure for chLMren 
from 6 to 10 for the present returns shows an unprovement when eonipared with 
tlie decrofiac in the qiiinqueimium. The present rnturns for persotis of the several 
groups of ages from 10 to 50 stand first wheu compared with those for 1881 or 
1891. But this suiicriority is altogether lost in the last hut one (|uiiiquejiniuiu, in 
wliii'li tliQ figure fop 1891 octmpies an inteniietllatc place; For the age period 
51>'00 tlie present figure staml.? second, the first being the returns at the last 
census. Old persons over 60 seem to hare auffereil mueh. as their present number 
is the least when oouipiired ivitli tlie two previous censuses, 

137, Subsidiary Table 17 exhibits the age distriliutiou of 10,<K)0 persons of 

each sex of the three religions, rfr., Hindu, MahoiTui^laii 
HLsda tfaiioniediiiudAi^is- and Auimistlc, each of which numbers more than a 
to ^JP*****^”***^ sewrdins thousand persons. The numbers of other 

religions are too sin all to warrant any approximate 
conclusion being sitfely drawn. The figures for each religion of course show somo 
dilToreuces m each age period. A very large lunjoritv uf the iKipuInthm is KindusL 
As niiglit be expected tboir distribution, tberefore, (ioes not difler very much from 
that of the general population already noticed in Subsidiary Table HI (for 1901). 

Most of the Hbulus are poor and ignorant and arc generally ngriculturists iir 
out-of-door labourers, working m fields, cxposetl to tbe burning rays of the sun. 

Their staudard of comfort, mureoier, is very small. Tlie jilaliotuedans, on tlie ether 
hand, are phpically stronger and their conditionfi of life more easy, llie 
Animistics are the least educated and ignorant, so much so that moat of them can¬ 
not count Ijeyotid a certain number. They live in the hilly tracts away from the 
centres of civilizatiou, toiling hard for their food supplies, which are liiuited in 
variety. Bearing these distinctions in mind it will comparatively be easy to account 
for the diflfbrcnecs exhibited liy tlie age figures for each religion. Tlie fiuctuationa 
oud variations in each succeeding figure arc ubo noticeable in the Table. Com¬ 
paring the Hindu, Maliomedan and Animistic populations bi' tbe agee, we find tliat 
for the first year of life the proportion of iMabomedau chilJreu is greater than that 
of Uie Hindus; that of the .^imtatic is the least But for the rest <»f the 
quin«.[Uoiinium the AniniiBtics take tbe lead, the !MabomDduna raiikirtg second and 
the Hindus third, uud this order liable good also for tlic second and third quiu- 
quennia. One noticeable feature in Animistio cbildreu is that between tbe first 
and second year of life there is not such a large drop as is seen in the cose of the 
other two religions and also in the provincial figures. For the ages 1& to 20 the 
proportion of the lliodits is the liighest, while that of tlie Animistics is tlie lowest. 
i>om 20 to 60 years uf age the Hindus mmntain their suimriority in potnt of 
proportionate numbers, which may probably be attributed to the presence of Hindu 
immigrants. The Animiatics and ^Inhonii^asa stand rither second or third in 
each age period from 20 to 40, but in each of the next 4 quinquennia, i. e., from 40 
to 60, the Mahomedans occupy the second rank and the Animistics tlte third. 

The figures for 60 years and over indicate tbe bugevity of the people, and in this 
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Climp. nr. nsspect tlic pr(>portioti of tlie Mahotnodans is the hi^jhcst and that of the Auimistica 
Para. 138. the least. As to the period intervening between 2<) to 60 rears of age, no safe 
deduction can be drawn, as in some religions the statistics are largely affected by 
migration. Taking, however, tlic figures as they stand, wn find that among 
Hindus the proportion of adults is the greatest, amongst Mahomedans somewhat 
less, and among Auimistica the least. The fomalea of each religion live longer than 
the mates; and the Siune fact was also brought out by the censuses of 1861 and 
1891. Amngeil in the order of preoedonre according to longerity, the mates and 
females of each of tliese three religions would stand thus: first Mahomedan women, 
second Hindu women, third Mahobicdan males, fourth Hindu males, fifth Animistic 
w'OiTien, and sixth Animistic males. The Mnaalmana enjoy life longer than the 
Hindus: it is )>robably due to their being physically stronger and to their condi¬ 
tions of life being more favourable, The earlier age at which the Hindus laany 
might also be pr^uciug some effect upon their age Btatisties, The figures for the 
Aniuiistlcs are remm kahio w*hen it is scon that out of great proportion of children 
which characterizes these hill triboa, only a few live beyond the shady side of 46. 
Tlie characteristic features of the age statistics of these three religions may, there¬ 
fore, 1)0 briefly auntmed up thus !—Tlic IMusuImans combine nurmal fecundity with 
great longevity; the Hindu a c.xbibit less fecundity and normal longevity; the 
Aniinisties show the greatest fecundity, but remarkable shortness of life. 


338, Let us now osamine the age statistics of the sLv districts of this province, 
a ..u .. t. j- *-! . SubdiUiarv Table V supplies this kind of age distribu- 
Ate distnbutlon br d» c s- reduced to the unitem radix of 10,'KKJ of each 

sex. It may be premised here that the effccte of the famine of 1899-1900 w’cre felt 
in each and every di.'itriot, the only difference being that in two taiuqs of tlic Wun 
district the relief works wore started some months later. The useful comparison 
between the famine and non-famine districts cannot therefore in the strict sense of 
Hie term lie instituted. It will be seen from the table above referred to tJiat up to 
the age of 2t) the districts, which show the greatest proportion of persons in each 
quinquennium are one or other of the three southern districts of the lialaghat tract; 
while those which slinw the Jowest proportion during tine same period are any of the 
three northem districts comprising the Pa^'angbat. But from the age of 20 and 
over this order is quite revers^ Henceforth some one or other of the northern dis¬ 
tricts shows the higliost ratio, and tjie least is to lie found in the southern ones. Tho 
highest proportion of children is in the latter, Tlie superiority of the plain districts 
of the north in showing the highest ratio of persons over 20 may be attributed to 
the jireseuce of a large nunxber of immigrants, who are attracted to them by com¬ 
merce, &o. In tho Wun district tlie proportion of cliihli-en under live is tlie highest, 
while in the Amraoti district it is the lowest. For tlic next two quinquennia 
Basim shows the highest proportion. Tlie highest proportion of the old women is 
found in the Elllchpur district anil tlio lowest in the Buidana district In Uie 
Amraoti district the greatest munljcr of old men are found and the least number in 
the Basim district. 


139. Turning to tho diatrihution of the popalation by talnqs, as exhibited 

^ SubsitliiiTy Table VI, ne find that out of the 22 
taiuqs of the province, Wun shows tho greatest ratio 
of ehUilren under five. Next in rank cornea the ilelghat. These two taiuqs, and 
speciallv tlio latter, are mlinbiteJ mostly by the Animisties and the returns are 
as might expected. At the last ccnmia Posad stood first and was closely 
foll(*wed by theao two taiuqs in this rcajicet. Cliandur sltows the smallest 
ratio of male children tinder five, while ChikhJi exhibite tho same state for 
femiile children of this perioil. Tjio Jlelghat talmj shows tin: greatest ratio 
for children from five to ten yeara of ag&. In Pusad the proportion 
of per.'wJUS from 10-15 exceeds ail other taiuqs. For the period from 20-40 the 
greatest, numbers are found generallv in the plain taiuqs. iTic lowest proportion of 
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and Murtizapur also rank high in tliia respect, »nd explain the commercial 
attraction of the immigrants to these The SIcIghat, gn the other hand, 

stands last on the list. Of persona over 60 years of age, ElHcbpur hua the largeat 
number, both for males and females; whereas tho hlolghat has the least. The 
proportion of Mahomedans to the total population is the highest in EUiolipur, and 
we have seen iu paragraph 137 that in the province the Mahomedan number for the 
very ohl is the greatest. This fact may to some extent account for the great 
lon^vity exhibited by the EUicUpur taiin^. Balapnr, Amraoti, Daryapur and 
Jalgaoii have also comparatively large numbers of old people, and rutsm, Melghat, 
Mehkar ami Chikhli are conspicuous for tlieir paucity. Almost the same result was 
arrived at at the last t’ensus. It may therefore 1» said that generally for Uiis 
province the mountainous or hilly taluqs show a greater propt»rtlon of cliU<iica than 
those situated in the plain tract. On the other hand, the ratio of ndults and old 
persons is higher hi the taluqs of the plain than those located in the hilly or 
TAountainous tracts. 

140. 


Chap. 17. 
Farl 111 


It will be interesting to draw from the age statistics the relative 
proportion of those who may ^ said to be of workabio 
Proportion of workers to non- age and those who arc mrt so ; in other words, the 
workers. proportion of the workers to non*workcrs or that of 

the productive to nnprodnetive ^pulation, Before proceeding to a consideration 
of this auhject some limit as to the productive age must be fixed. In the Census 
Report for 1891 the jjroductive ages were taken to be In to ^ for males and Id 
to 45 for females. It is, however, found that the majority of females work up to 
the age of If wc, therefore, adopt the same ages rar males os were adopted in 
1891, but 13 to 5«1 for females, we obtain from the age statistics the rCHuU, which 
will be found summarised for the province and also for each district in Subsidiary 
Table Vll. According to tills calculation, out of every 10,tXK) {versons in 
Berar, there are 5,d-i7 workers, The proportion of male wcvrkcra comes 
to 5,845 and that of females to 6,249. Turning now to the district figures, 
we find that the districts again divide themselves into two divirions, northern and 
southern. The proportioTi of workers is higher in the former; while the fatter 
districts are conspicuous for showing the greater ratio of non*workers. The higliest 
productive population is found in the Akola district, and the lowest in the Basim 
district Tlie greatest proportion of male workers is ahciwn by the Amraoli district 
and the lowest by the Basim district. In each district tlie male workers con* 
aiderably exceed the female workers. This may be due to the fact that the duration 
of the female working ages is five years less than that of the malea Moreover, 
childhood and old age, that i.s to say, the periods in wliich the females prcivondtrato 
the males, go to ahow aa the non-working ages. The Ellichpnr district shows the 
bitriipst ratio of female workers, while Barim shows the least It may be mcatioiied 
hero that the proportion of actual workers tonon-workers according to the statistics 
of the occupations is far higher both for males and females, than the one now dis¬ 
cussed. This shows that the limit fixed is too short and that a fair proportion of 
boys and girls between 10 and 15 are also workers. 

141- Lastly, there remain a to Ijo con sidered the mean age of the {mpulation. 

The method of ascertaining it from the figures for the 
iC«iuiBi«. year-periods ia thus described by the Census 

Commissioner for India: —"In onlor to aacertaiu tlie number of years lived by the 
aggregate population we must first determine tlie total number of persons living 
at the close of each ago {voriod. The sum of tiieae totals multiplied by n the 
difference of the age divisious, and raised by two and-a-half times tlie number of 
pcTsons of that sex or civil condition, gives ^e number of years lived.^ The mean 
age ia obtained by dividing this last number by the Qumher of {versons living." The 
ages have been approximately distributed from 60 to 85 years. According to the 
above calculation tlio tneou age of the ivopulation comes to 25 years 6 months and 
23 Jays, or 25 57 as against 25 30 years in 1891 and 25-2.5 years in 1881. The 
mean ^e of males according to the same method is 25 years 10 months and IS 
days and that of females years 2 months and 26 days. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Fora- Hli 


SEX. 


(TABLE VIL) 

142. Tlic subject of relative proportion of the seies deserves notice, inas- 

Toucb us the restills disclosed tiy most parts of India, 
Gaoeral' iacliiditifj Ifcrar, are quite the reverse of those uiiifoniily 

obBorved in most of the European countries, which invariably show a greater 
number of females than males in the total pt)p\ihition. Moreover, the increasing 
proportion of females in India, at every succeetlmg census, has of late years been 
generally regard«l as a sort of barometer by which to gauge the accuracy of the 
census returns. Considered m this light, the present enumerafion reveals avast 
improvement over tho preceding one, as it discloses a rise of 33 females i>er uiillo 
of males aa against an iucreaso of G observed in 1891 and 3 la 1881 {vide Subsi¬ 
diary Table I). 

143. Before going into the details of tliia subject, it will ho well to enumerate 

briefly the important factors wliicli tend to produce tho 
Oiiusf which piodacfliiiaqilBitty lueciualitv between the eoxea. Two sorts of causes 
In the propQrtloa o neexei- be at work—either natural or artiflcial. Tlie 

natural causes are dependent upon the ratea of birtii and death in theseies. The 
chief artificial causes may bo (a) inlantidde, (ft) Viettcr enumeration of females, (e) 
migration, and (d) mi^rtatementj whether intentional or unintentional, as to.a^. 
Both fseiea may be affected hy any or all of these causes at the same time. It is, 
tliereforo, extremely diflicult to ascribe a pirricular cause to any particular pheno* 
mcnon. Statistics rs^nling migration and voriation in populntioa lend Boinnj help 
in this inquiry, and they will have to be constantly referred to, * 

144. To begin with, the proportion of tho sevea at birth, it will Imj noticed from 

Subsidiary Table U that for the decade the mean 
Propoitlonof tb*»«aath!rth, p|-,^pQrtion of male births in Bcrar cornea to 1,058 for 
every 1,000 female births, aa against 1,062, the decennial mean obEwrved in 1891, 
The preponderance of males at birth is in accordance nnth ^nerally obaeryed facts, 
and the ratio, too, comes pretty near that which obtains in Great Britain, Tlio 
mean proportion varies nut little from diatrict to district. Tho question of the 
determination of sei at birth ia one of great physiological importance. ViiriouB 
theories have been propounded from tho earliest times, but none liaa aa yet come 
to be regarded as an invariable mie. Nutrition, temperameut, climate and a 
number of other surrounding dreumstanees ao combine to bring al>out the i^ult, 
that it is almost impossible to lay down any bard-and-fest rule. It will bo 
observed from tiie table that an merease.in the mean annual temperature does not 
always produce an increa-se in tlie male births in Berar, so far as tlie Teturea can 
be trusted. 'The theory that the early system of marrhigcs tends to iuerease male 
at the expense of female births is not supported by the Berar Census returns for 
the first 3 *cnr of life of each religion. Iho ratio of male in famine years is 
neither too high nor low to warrant auy uaeful inference or Temarkahle feature. 
Further statistical mferencca about this ahatriise subject cannot bo safely drawn, 
since the data are either not available or too limited. 

Ida. Subsidiary Table III deals with tho feniab proportion at the different 

periiHls of life by districts and province. To fadhtato 
rsQuIe nroportioni at difftrint (^mpurison, the feuiole pupuJation has lioen n^Uced 
i,epsnc<frl>rdlitnrt». ^ question for 

coniideration i^i how reconcile the prepouderence of males at birth with iLe 
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149. The nest point for inquiry ia tlie relative strength of the two seies at the 

inrions age period a amongst the folio wera of different 
^opor^pnlodiffergnt relisiQiia reiigioiiB. Siil>sidian'' Table VII 'Ogives thia informa* 
a e var Diu a|o pen numbers of the tTiristians, Sikbs, 

and Parsis are too small to allow of any fair oomparison with the foilowera of 
other four main religions, Hindu, Mtisalmau, Animiatic and Jain. Tlio retnnis for 
tlie Hindus, fonmng as tliey do the overwhelming majoTity of the total population, 
differ but slightly from those of all religions put together. Tor the first ten years 
of life, the females cxeced the males in every main religion. Tlic proportions of 
lihidu and llusalman females under one year of ago are exactly equal, nfr., 1,011. 
The feiualu ratio among Jains is the highest duriTig the first five years of life, 
while that of the Hindus occupies the other extreme. But in’ the second 
quinqucnniuin the .Tain superiority is altogether lost and usurped by the Husal- 
Tiians. For the period 10-16, all tho main religions consistently show the female 
proportiong Iwlow par, the Aniimstics standing first witli the ratio of 929, and 
the Jnins lost ivith 818, For tlie next ten yeara only tlje Hiiidus and Aniiuiatloa 
show female ratios exoeediug jwir; the Miisalmans sh<iwing thia state only for 
the five years from 20-25. With tlm exception of the Animistics, who continue to 
exhibit proportions aliove par till the tldrty-fifth year of life, the rest of tho age 
peri oils till fill for every relipon ore characterised by figures which show a groat 
delicieucj of femulea relatively with males. During this period, howevor, tho 
Animistica generally maintain the first rank, while tho Jains keep tho other 
extronie. In tho last ago period (fili and Over), the females of all rehgions pre¬ 
ponderate the males. The Jains show Uio highest proportiou, viz., 1,104, while 
the Animistics and Musaluuins exliibit a mtio somewliat less than t)ic average of 
all religion a ” (1,13-5). Summing up, it may bo said that each and every rehgiou 
uniformly discloaes a prcnundereijcc of females over males in tiie age periods 
0-10 and 60 and over. None of the religions ahowa this state in the periods 
10-15 and 35 to 60; in otlier words, the males of all religions always exceed the 
females in these periinla. In tlie 20 years between 16 to 35 there is no such 
uniformity iij all religions. Among tiie Ammistics the females preponderate the 
males in these ages, but quite the reverse is the case among the Jains. The Hindu 
females show the preponderance for ten years (15-25), wldle tho ■Mnsalnum 
fcuialca show it oidy for live years (20-^5). Diagram No. 7 graphically depicts 
this fact for Hindus, Si unmans and Animistics. Tho curve for “ all religions is 
almost identical with that for tlio Hindus, and is not therefore shown in the diagram. 

160. Turning now to tlie proportion of females to males of each religion, the 

Pemmle ttroportion m each following filctS arc noticeable 
reUflloD it ill 


IT 
II 
it 

IP 
tl 

It will thus be seen that the rise in the female proportion is perceptible in 
each and every religion. In tlie case of the Animistics It la so very great that the 
females couaideRibly outnumber tJieir males. All other religions still show the 
reverse case. So many causes must have combined to bring about the increase in 
tlie ratio, that it is extremely difficult to state ah with certainty. But judging 
from the increase or decrease in the sexea^ the proportion of tho wives to husbands 
and other surrounding rireumstanoes, it seems likely that amon" die Animistics 
and Hindus the principal factor which is responsible for tho resuif is ilie com para- 
tively very high male mortality, presumably due to the two famines. Better 
enumeretion must have also, to some extent, contribute^! to the resnlt. .Among 
tlie .^dmisties migration, which is ^nerally confined to neighbouring taluiig or 
districts, could not have affected their propurtion to a great extent. Jn the case of 
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the Jlahomedai]^ the chief cause of the rise in the ratio is perhaps the fuller chap. 7. 
cuumeration of women. The tbllowera of other minor religions, such m Jain, Fara-153. 
Christian, Zoroastrian, and Sikh are to a great oitent outsiders who have sojourned 
here for trade or senico. Some improvement in the proportions of their females, 
coupled mth an increase in their numbers, shows that more of them have now 
come to stay here with their families than tijey did liefuro. 


151. In Subsidiary Table VIII the ratios of females of “all reii^onsHindus and 

hlusalmons are given for each dl strict liy age periods. 

Proportion of tie seisa in dif- ]\fogt of the importnut points connected with the fable 
ferentrflhgioiiB jr trie - have been already explained in the last two paragraphs. 

The other noticeable features are that the higliest MaUomodau female ratios at 
most of the age periods are found hi the Eliiehpur distriet, while iheir lowest 
proportions are found mostly in the Arjiraoti district. Jlie iiighest or low'cst 
Ilindu ratios generally follow those for “ all religions." In the fourth iinuu]ueu. 
niuiu (15-20), the Hindu feTtiales tliaclose a prttportion above pur in all the 
distriets, save Ammoti and W'un; bnt tho ilusalmim proportion is lolow par 
evervwhere. For the age periods 20 and ever, the highest Hindu female ratios ora 
fonntl in one or other of Uie southern districts, while their lowest proportions are 
met with in the Amruoli and Akoia districts- 


152, In finbridiary Table IX some t^iical castes are selected for each district ami 

the proportions of girls under 5 to boys of the same ages 
In BBlected eaf tea tniilAi A 7«Bra. ijj them are givcti. One remarkable foiiturc of 

the table is tlmt b all castes, except tlieH.niJtlriofthe Wuii disfeict, girls ooiisider- 
ftbly outnumber boys. Ln the case of the Kolam caste the ratio is os high as 1,247 
b the Wun ilistriet. OUier castes which disclose great proportions are KoU(l ,303), 
(1,102), AiidL (1,1S5) and Gond (1,172), All these are either hill tribes or 
caste's of the lowest strata. Tlie figures for ^Vilnjl^ri and Brahman are also eousi- 
dcrablv hi^h, being 1,108 and 1,1.50 respectively. Among the SheMis and Pathans 
the ratios‘are 1,132 and 1,136 respeetively. The Bfinjara caste sitows the lowest 
proportion of mrla, vii., 967. Other cjistes which oxbiljit comifaratively low* ralios, 
altliou<>'h above par, are Dhnitgar (1,03b), Toli (l,0dl)| Rajput (l,b32), and ani 
(1,049); 

153. Tliere am in Berar 33 castes, each of which namiiiora more than .j.btH) 

souls. In Suhsidifity Table X they liave l.H?en grouptni 
Intlie prinBipal castta. \mdertwo heads, A and B. Group A shows the castes 

in which the female proportion exceeds that of mules, and Group B tiiost* in wliich 
tiie case is otiierwise. The female proportions and the mdigious to which fhe 
castes lielong are also given. One feature of the tjihle wdrlch attracts attention is 
that the castes in which the femalos outnumber tlie males most are either tiio 
iiruorant hill tribes or those Hindu castes which are generally held as of the lowest 
clflBs in the social scale and who are also comparatively backward in point of 
education; whereas those which show the lowest ratio of feiuales are generally 
those who stand highest hi public estimation and are Ijctter educated. In otlier 
words, the proportion of females to males varies mver.sely with the social status 
of the caste. Tluis among Brahtnans, which is cnnrideied to W the highest Hindu 
caste, tlie ratio la the lowest (735)^ while m the Aiidhs or Hangs, castes wliich 
are looked down uimm, the female proportion ia exceedingly high, viz,, 1,054 and 
1,047 mspcetivelv. The Animistic female ratios are all above par. The Korkus 
diacioso a ratio'of l,bo8; while for tlie Pardhdns the figure is as low us 1,012, 
Castes of each religion generally difTer much in social customs .'iml mode of life, 
&e., which fact mav to some extent oxplam the marked ditference in 11 ic returns. 
Moreover, it is to be lemeinbured that males of high carte libdns are generdly 
immigrants into this pruririce, while most of the iowoi- castca have eettled down 
here with tiieir families. The comparatively small difference in the ratios of tho 
vmdcnis Animistic tribes may perhaps lie exidained by the fact that migration is 
not ae very common among tiiem as it is in some of the Hindu castes. 
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Shateh^ general proportion of Stxoi iy dntncis. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Shoteing actual execa cr defect of fertudet bg dixtrids. 
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Shovimg ih9 number ef tQ 1,000 MfAei by idluqt. 
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the proportion of FemaUx io 1^000 Males in Urban ani Eural tracts. 
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Shommff thi number of Femtthe t& 1,000 J/u/m under five t/^rs old b}/ eeieeted e<,^tee. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X 

proportion of Females to l.fKXj Mal^s in the pnncipal m’*., those irAfi-A 

number 6,000 awii over. 
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CJm tXJBTHTIOIf. 


CHAPTER YI. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 


(TABLES YLl A^D XTV.) 


154, Turning from the proportion of the sexes, we now proceeci to consider 

the more hitjmute relations Buhsn*^ng between them. 
IntTMOcttfr?. purpose, the totol population of ench sex 

is etassihed into tliree divisions, vis., single, married, and widowed. Statisties 
regarding those will Ixf found in Iiuiierial Table YU. 


155. Marriage is the primary condition of the reprodnclion of the race and 

one of the chief factors in the growth of the population. 

Soetd uiwLtB of Dun-Uco con- Its aocial aspects hei'e, however, differ wry widely 
** ■ from those in Europ^n countries. Among tlio Hiiidu^ 

win* form nearly 87 pr cent, of the population of this province, marriage ia 
generally conritlered aa tlie perfonnanee of a religious duty, and not a dvil con- 
^et. In accordance with (Jio Cotle of Mann,cve)y* man ought to marry in order 
that he may have a son, who may perform the ueceaaaiy olnseqniea after Ids death, 
and thus rescue bis soul from the Put, a kind of hell, iuteuded fur tlie chastisement 
of the iflsueless. To gain this object, he is absolutely ^rithout any restriction as to 
the number of hia wives, and he can also adopt a sou. In the West, a rise in the 
number of marriages is generally taken as a criterinn of the material prosperity of 
the people. But here, the same cireum stance hardly, or to a veiy Imiited extent, 
indicate} that state, on acconnt of marriage being more or less compulsory. Times 
of scarcity, no doubt, produce some deterrent effect upon the numher of niarriages; 
but even in times of agricultural or commeTdal depreasion, marriage is *>ften 
celebrated generally by contracting bea^y debts, so very neceaaaiy ia it conside^ 
by the masses of tbo people. Infant marriagea, especially of j^la, arc much in 
vognu amongst the resjieidable Hindu cbis-scs. This praetico is in consonance with 
the law of ^lanu, which aaya: “ Roiirehensiblo is the father who gives not hia daughter 
in imirriago at Uic proper time. To an excellent and hundisomB youth of tiio Wme 
class, let every man give liia daughter in marriage according to law, even though 
#*ho have not nttninctl her age of eight years,” &c. fManu, Chapter 9, T, 88). So 
congenial is the system of early nmrriage te the feeling of some flhidn classes that, 
one snmetiinos hears of such ridicnilons accounts as to pregnant women concocting 
to jiair off their would-he infan^ in cose they slionld he of tliffercnt sexes. It must, 
however, be admitted that this practice ia l ery rarely heard of now. In con- 
sequence of most marriages braag contracted heforo puberty, matrimony diica not 
ulwavs connote consunmiatiou. The practice of early martTiIge ia some Hindu castes, 
coupled with the restriction agaiiwt the marriage of ividows, tend.? to swell tberanka 
of widows. Another pficuliarih' is tliat tho wife anil children of the massoa of the 
petiplo are generally fcUow-workcra iiml a iwurce of help to the husband and father, 
instead of an iin^miliment. Monogamy is the rule in the Christian countries; but 
pcilyganiy ia perfectly legitmiate amongst the Hbidus. Musalmivna, Jains and 
AnHoisties. uTdow reniarriage h permissible amongst the lower olaasea of the 
Hindus and all Musalmans and A im p is tics. The age of mari'iage, especially of 
males, is somewhat higher amon^ these commnnities than amonpt the more 
respectable cla.«ia€?s of tho Hindus. But the statistics go to show that the llusal- 
mans have te some extent adupted the castom of early marriago from the Hindus. 
iSome of the lower enstes of Hindus also, who wish to Ije eousiiierod a.s of a higher 
Botnal status, generally apo Brahminical customs in regard to early marriage and 
^prohibition of widow' marriage. " 
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156. Statistics rcgardijig civil conttitioB arc capable of being UTratigod and Chap- VI. 

louked at fretm many points of view. One is, tljerefure, Para- 159* 
Civil emslLtifln; sutUtLei bow -ijrt to Ijr jterjiloxcd by the enormous array oftigures, if 
irran^rf. nictlKul fir order isolwetTeil in the trcatineut of this 

subject. It is, therefore, proiHificd to coni'ider the puhjeot in a varied of ways; 
firstly, without taking tiie age into ai?eoiint; and BceontUy, with reftroiicc to the 
several age periods ; and here the statiatioa will, tu some extent, bo unsatisfactory 
owing to the inaccurate returns of the age. 


157, Roughly speaking, out of every nine persons enumerated in IflOl, 3 nre 
.. flingic, 6 married, and 1 widowed. Arranged by aes, 

Ti ega loom ■ wc find that out of the total male population of 

1,394,300, about 40 per cent, are single, 54 per cent, married, and alniut ti jK'r cent, 
are widowers, BimihiHy, in the aggregate female population of 1,350,710, nearly 
26, 56 and 10 per cents, are spinsterH, married and widowfut rcspectj^'cly. In other 

w'ords, for every 8 bachelors there are 6 siilnaters. ilarricd males and females are 

rather evenly balanced, tlio latter oiceedirig the foniior by 2,062, or by much 
leas than 1 jier cent; but tlie numlier of wJilovrs is nearly three Limes that 
of the wddowera. The relatively Iniv ratio of spinsters, coiiphkl with the high [iro* 
pc-rtion of the widows, |xdnta ti> the cuat4mi wlijeh enforces the early marriage of 
girls and prohibit.^ the remarriage of widciws. In spite of the excess of male 
miniigrants, tlie slight prepotideramo; of wives over bus!lands shows that jMidygamy 
is practiced to » very little extent in the pn>viTU'e, aufl tliat some of the girl* wives 
are still living with their parents here, ulthougli tlicir hushamla are elsewhere. 


168. * In Subsidiary Table I, the civil condition obtaining in Berar is comimred 

with those in some Indian provinces and also with 
Civi^ndltlon to |flrar e™- some countries in Europe. Tlie proportions of the 
MsW Unmarried of l:)oth sexes are the lowest in Berar. TIkjso 

of the married of either sex are the liigliest. The ratio 
of widows is exceeded only in Bengal and Ifadrms. Berar stands first in showing tlio 
largest proimrtion of wldiiwcni. Tlio figurea for the contiguons produces, Uyder- 
abad, Bombay and Central Provinces, approach tlif^se for Berar. In all the otiier 
provinee.s the propijrtioiia vary very widely. The features whieli dlstasguish 
Engbnil and AVales fToiii Berar and other IntUati provinces in point of civil condi¬ 
tion are, a higher proportion of the unmarrieil, n sni,alter pTojMn^on of the marrieil, 
and a very small ratio of the widowed. esi>edally the widows. In England anti 
Wales about 59 per cent, of the female.=i are uiunarricd, but iu Berar, notwitlistaud- 
iiig the greater number of female children, only 25 per cent, ate in this statu. In 
the Indian proviiices, tlie number of widows is generally three times that of the 
wldowora, but in the European countries the proportion is nearly 2 to 1. 

169. Compared with the previous ceiisueea, tho present returns for the prov¬ 

ince reveal a large increase in tho projxirtion of tho 
PTMTOt ciyil erodi tig n in Berat unmarried males, but a decrease in the ratio of the 
TOMi^rpM^Bspbstora, vUle Suhaidiary Table IT, Tho projifirtions 

of married of Iwth scies are lower than wlial they 
were in 1891 and 1881. Tlic ratio of the widowers lias lieen gradually inerea-siug 
Binco 1881, and now' it amouutsi to tidi) in every 10,000 males. The pre.wnt pro¬ 
portion of tlie widows shows an eiionnou.s rise of 304 over that of the lost census. 
This is no doubt largely due to the terrible havoc which tho two famines wrought, 
especially amougat the sterner aei. Turning now to the district figures for the 
three cenaiUMfs, there is imthiug noteworthy to remark irpon, except that the propor¬ 
tion of the unmarried of both sexes is higher, and that of the married of iiotli sexes 
lower appreciably in the Ellichpur and Wun districts for all the enumerations 
under consideration. This fact may probably be attribufetl to the high pereeiitagea 
in tlieso districts of the Ammistias, who marry comparatively late in life. The pro¬ 
portion of the willows seems to be steadily imireftiiiQg in each succeeding census in 
most of the districts. In the Basim ilistrict, it has risen most according to tho 
present enumeration, being 2,021 in 10,900 females. The Akola district is con- 
ipicuous for the highest figure for the married of both seies. 
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Chap‘ VI 160. In Subaitliair Tuble TJl, tfac prtaent civil oondition of Gaoh tnlnq is 
Para-160. ngoditton in taliwi ac- One noticeable feattire of tliis table is that tlie 

cordinc to the present cueiw- figuros for tUo Mclgbot taluq seem to 1)0 eiuite tllfferent 

in clmractcr from the rei)t of taluija. Tiiis taluq exhibits an excepLionallv high pro¬ 
portion of t be iinTnarrieil aiirl an abnoTmally low proportiun of the married and 
vidovtetl of both aexea. This is no doubt due to the fact that it b distinctly an 
Anitnistic lalmp Taming onr attentLon to the other taluqs, we dnd that' tbo 
ratio of the married of cither sex is the highest in Khamgaon tnliiq. Balapnr, 
Jalgaon, Akot and hlalkiipnr taluqs also are conspicucnis for this state. In the 
Posad, Chikhlit ^feltkar anti Ellichpnr taluqs the proportion of the widows ia 
enomions. Earring tlic Alelghat. the taluqs which show' comfiaiutively low ratios 
for widows are ^^’un (l,63.i)j Baiapur ^1,710), and XtJapui (1,730.) ’ , 

161. Subsidiary Table JV exliihits the civil conditifKi of 10,000 of each sei 
Civil condition In principal af tiie principal rtdigions. Early Tnarriagea being voir 
^ common among the Hindus and Jains, their figures for 

the married, esperially of the softer sex, are naturally very high, whereas tlioso for 
the comparatively late marrying races, such aa Christian, jlusnlman and Amniistie, 
nrfl rather low. The Christian population being, however, onlv i?,376, no 
safe deduction can be drawn from their mnuber. Married females grentlv 
ont-nunjlier married males among the Jains and Hindus. But among the 
Musulnians and the Animistics the excess is hut slight. The proportion of 
the nil If mod of botli sexi's is the Idghest among the Jains, The ratio 
among the Hindus is also comparatively high- Tlie relative profiortion of 
widowers to widows iunong the Musahnans ia os 1 to nearly 4; while in other 
main religions it ia as 1 to about 3. This iHversity may to some extent be attri¬ 
buted h) the fact tlml for every married Musiihuan dying there are soraetnnes more 
Hinn one widows left, on aeirount of the jiractice of polygamy, l^iue more light ia 
thrown on the eivil condition in the main religions by Subsidiary Tal>le V, where 
the proportion of females in each civil condition to 1,CMJ0 males is given. It will be 
seen tliat the female proportions for the uiimarried are all under par. The Cliris- 
tian figure for the unmarried stands first, there b^ng 862 !q>inster 3 to 1,000 
Inicheiors, wliereas the Jains show only 502 spinsters to 1,000 bachelors. The 
female ratio lif the married exceeds par only in the case of the Animiatics and 
the Hindus. The Muhuuiedans and Jains show and B58 wives resjieetively to 
1,000 husbands. Tlie Imv ratio among the Mahomctlans is perhaps due to the 
omis-sioji of women in the enumeratiou. In the case of the Jains it is largely due to 
the excess of male immigrants in the province. For every 1,000 MiLsalman 
w'ldow^rs it is rather surprising t<i find Quit there are 3,599 ifusalman widowH. 
Compared with the other main religions the proixirtion of the Jain widows to 
widowers is the low'esl. 

J G2. Su]>si4liary Table VI shows the proportion of the loarrifni females to l,iXX) 
PtoBortiofl of wjTM to IIDS- “JUTied males in each main religion by districts. The 
iB tmnd^ ntUptana bry Hindu wives exceed their husbands in number in all 

the dLstriets except Amraoti and Ellichpnr. In the 
Bnldaiui district they exceed thehusljanda by 29 per 1,000. In no district does 
tlie pr{n)ortion of Qjc Musalman wives exceed, their biis!>ands, Tlie ijroportion 
vi^es from i(97 in the Ellichpur to 918 in tlie Won district- Excepting the 
Akola dUtriut, the Aniiuistie wh'es far outnumber their husbauils everywlo'n'- 
Lj the E^dana district their pruportion rcaciies the figure of 1,176. 'lliere are 
1.6^ Jain wives to 1,(KK> husbands in the Eliichpnr district. In the Akola and 
BuldaTm districts the itumlxir of Jain wri es nearly approach that of Qie Jain biw- 
bauds- But in the rest of ihc three districts Uie proportion is much below [»ur. 

163. The extent to wMch tho widowed condition prevails in the clifFcrent rcli- 

Tn,nl«« .f tux. Sf? »U| ft™. SnUBdiury 

uiwi tbfi Duia feUgliBti. -iuWc VJJ. Ui tlie wDiueii wbo Imve tti 

. ,, ... . slateofiuntrimony, asiiiaiiyiis25jsTcent.ar()wbbws 

m all reugionB, Among the MahomedaLs the percentage rises as high as 36, and is 
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eloscly foUowotl in the casse of tlie Join TiidiTW!!. TIig Animiatia and the Hiiidu Chap- VI* 
percentagfis are exactly equal, rtr,, out of every 100 uiarried females S5 art widoira. 
in the case of the ChrisUima, tlie pereeutiige in as lo^v os 22. Turning to thd 
nutnlKfrs of tlic widpax^rs, we find that out of every 100 Jain males who have been 
married as many as 12 are bereft of wives, Among the CliristiunB nearly the same 
state prevails. Under the same condition, there are 11 Hindu and 10 Musalm&n 
widowers. 

164. In Subsidiary Table Till some typical castes of sufficient numerical 

strength are selected for each district, and the civil 
CifTit condition amodint selMt' condition of 10,t)00 of each soi is given* Out of ttiO 
B« * or e dio c*. three castes selected for the Amiaoti district, the Mali 

caste allows the gTcat(»st proportion of tho ividowed of both sexes, fir., 8 jwr oent, 
of the widowers and 19 jier cent of the widows. The Unihtnana of the Ako^ 
district show tlio highest proportion of the widows, vk, nearly 22 per cent-, and 
this is only exceeded in the case of tlio llujpuls of the lJuldana dLstrict, who exhibit 
the ratio of mure than 25 widows jier 100 females. Of wiilowcrs nbvi the Itruhniana 
liave the largest projwrtion, «>,, over 8 jwr cent. The Koli and Wdni castes of the 
Akola district liisdose a proportion of widows aotnewliat approaebin" tliose of the 
Brahmans i but among them the wndowera' ratios are not so liigh. The Korkus of 
the Ellichpur district and the Koldma of the Wun district cibibit proportions of 
the civil conditions which aeem to lie quite exceptional to Berar. The widows 
amoii]^ the Korkus form nearly 12|H3r txuit. of the fumulos, while among tho Koliliua 
the widows constitute nearly 14 t>er cent, of their femalea. The percentogo of 
widowers among both these castes comes to only sfunewlmt less than 4. Among 
the Knlams, the married males exceed the niarricd females, but the reverse i» tlie 
case amougsi the Korkns. The Mdng and Andh eostes selected for the Baaim 
district show nearly the same ratios of the widowera, vir*, 4 jier cent; but the pro¬ 
portion of the willows aniong them is uot the same. The Audh widows exceed the 
Miiiig ones by more than 3 in oveiy ] OU. 

165. W’e now proceed to conaider the civil condition in <?onnection with age. 

Beferrlng to Subsidiary Table IX, it will be seen tlmt 
tuaiea imder 5 years of age, 107 are 

married and 8 arc widoweva; but taking the same 
umnbor of females of the same age j>erkid, aa many ns 240 are married and 10 are 
widowed* In the second quinquennium 368 males and 3,497 females are married, 
whercRs 25 mates and 90 females are classed as widowed. In each succeeding quin¬ 
quennium the ratio of the uumarried of either aei goes on decreasing, hut that of 
the widowed goes on iucre;tsing. 'Jhe figiirt for married males show's a gradual 
increase up tii the age of 411, but from this age their numliers gradually decliue in 
each age periqd, until out of 10,000 males in tlie last age period (60 and over) they 
number 6,911. The rise in the p^ortion of married males vi very iiuirked frem 
the age periodii 10*15 to 15-30. TIiLs show's tkit tliis is generally the periwl for 
their marriage. In the case of married femsiJes the highest figure is reached in 
the age iieriod 20 to 25* Thencefanvard till the age of 40 there ia a gradual 
deorea-se; but from tlie age «f 4U the decline is very sharp, untD in the age i»eriod 
60 and over, out of every 10,000 females of all conditioua, thert oro only 1,173 
wives. This diSerenre m the proiwrtions of the married males and femol^ after 
the shadv side of life is ehieSy tolje attributed to tho fact that married men generally 
it^oup their numerical strength by marrying again even in old ogo if they become 
widowers; but married women in case they lose their Lusbamts can scarwly do so. 

Moreover, it has been already explainoil in the last chapter that in cverv omta reli' 
gion, the number of women who Uve to old ogc is greater than that of men. The 
universality of marriage, especially among the softer sex. is shown by the vciy low 
proportion of old maulB. Out of eveiy lOifHlO fiMiiales of all civil conibtimis of the 
ago jH^rjixI 35-40, there are only SI wlui are still uunmrried. In the lost period 
the protMirtiun of the unmarried females is os low os 44, as against 203 of um* un¬ 
married old men* 
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166. In Sabaifliary TaWc X tLe same grtatifitica are sliown hy five main a|^ 

OiTll coBdfticn br ma!ii tea periods, and the projyirtion of fenmlcsper 1,000 tufllea in 
perioda Mit the aimibar of eaeli civil conditioTua also exliibited. At the age i>eriod 

15 to 40. there arc out of eveo* 10.000 males and the 
same number of lerualcs 7,770 males aud 8,565 females who Lave entered the state 
of matrimony, and 567 males vrho have lost their wives aud 1,216 ftmiales who have 
lost their husbands. Up to the ago of 40 the proportion of married feu tales uon- 
siderahly exceeds that of the married males in every age period. Bui in the age 
period 41) aurl over the tables are turned, and we "dud that out of evei^ 10,000 
males there are as many ab 8,044 married ; but Amtmg the same number of females 
Ibere are only 3,705 who are married, Taming to the uunilier of females jier 
1,000 males of eneh clviil condition, w'e note I hat only for the fii'st qnjiiquennium 
docs the prfifMjrtion of the sjdnsters exceed that of the bachelors. In the rest of the 
age i>erifKls it is much Im?1ow par, and for the age {leriod 15*40 it is a.s low as 136. 
Wives are generally in eieeaa of the husbands, except in the last age period (40 aud 
over). During the*second five yearly age period, for every one married male them 
are nearlv 7 married females. Tliis indicates tluit tin* age of marriage among 
females is’ much earlier than tliat of the males. At any of Hie chief periods of life 
the widows preponderate the widowers in numerical strength. Assuming, tberefo^rc, 
the aanie exi>ectatiou of life to eAch sei, this fact shows that the tendency to 
lemarriage is very great amongst widowed males, w'Mle it is almost none in the 
case of widows. 


167. Subsidiary Table XI reriewa the civil condition by age from a different 

1 _[_;i Twlnt of vicw. Til US out of 10,000 uiimaTriod males 

or ID,<MI 0 of Qoeb main BA t period 5,555 are Under 10 years of ago ; but only 141 in tho 
for«iitJiB«. period 40 and over. The figures for unmarried 

females at these two age-periods are 8,156 and 48 respectively. Out (devciy lO.fXM) 
wives 2,666 are UTUler 15 veara of age, 6,486 between the ages of 15 aud 40, and 
the remaining 3.428 wives are of age«i 40 and upwards. Among 10,(K.KJ wiiiowers 
273 ore found Ixjtween 10-16 years of ago, and 3,702 for the period 16 to 40. 
Tlie widow figures for the two periods are, however, smaller, being 205 and 2,606 
respectively. 


168. In Subsidiary Table XIT the civil conditioua for the last three censuses 

Civil condition by main ag. ?Te showu by four main ago i>erioda. llic gradual 
pvTlrita cemttired with that m iJicri^aBO at oach succeeding enuuiGratioii in the pro- 
1091 and lEJl. ^wrtiou of the immarried of either ser indicates lliat 

early marriages are slowly going out of fashion. A ooiirideralde increase in the 
proportion of the widoiive and widowers at each main age period is disclosed by 
the present Census, Thi.=) is no doubt almost entirely due to the heavy mortality 
during the fauiines of the decade. 


1G9. Subsidiary Table XIII deals with the distribution by civil condition of 
..... . 10,000 of each sex for districts at tliC main age periods, 

ilistriel* by pj^oni the projxjrlions uf the various districts for the age 
IKTJod 0-10, it seems tiiat early marriages of both 
liic sexes are v'cry common in the Basini district, !uid therefore the projwrtion of 
the widowed is af^ the largest there. In the Elliehpur district the conditions are 
qmte the reverse. From ten to fifteen years of ago tlie greatest number of the 
widowed is found in the Easim district; the feiat niimljers of the widowed and 
mamed of both the sexes are exhibited by the Elliehpur district. 15 to 41) ia the 

g ;riod of reproiluction, especially in femafes: the Akok district for females, and 
uldana for males, show the highest averages of the married. In the EUiuhpnr 
district the proportions of bachelora and spinsters are the highest. Tlie period 
40 and upwards generally denotes the decline of life. Elliehpnr stands firat 
m showing tlie lugiicst ratios of unmarrietl and widoivv^d males and females in thb 
period. In the Amraoti distriot old married males are very strong in numbera, and 
Akola shows the same state with regard to married females. In Wun the propor¬ 
tion of widows is very low. 
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170, Subsidiaiy'faille XIV pre^enta statiatics regarding ratia'5 of famaks jwr Chap- VI. 

1,000 males in all the oivil contlitinns at the main age Paia- ITl- 

periodis bv districts for “all religions”, Hinclua mid 

fflAiii sxa poniNM aaa{Ustnctj). 4. < i ^ t ■ -w-r- . 

Mahouiedans. In the whole pronncc among Hinilns, 
there are l/)06 wires for every 1,000 husbands, and iJ,838 i^'idowa for everi' 1,LHXJ 
widowers. But otiioiig Mahoniedans under eiiiiilar proporh'on, tho ratin' for tlio 
married females is only 951. and for the vvidowcH.l as large as 3,50iX One might 
naturally expect to fiml i|uite a different state among the MaUomedans, inafiniuch 
as polygamy and widow remarriage are peniiisaihle amotig them, and tlic bjilamx* 
of the^es is not as niuehiiisturlied by the inllux of male iiumigraiitH .asinaotne 
other eomniuailies. It seems, therefore, tluit some married fetnales of this eommu- 
nity may have escaped euuiueratiuu, and tlie systeni of {josha oliserved by some 
among them lends fiirce to tlihs Biipposition, The iilmormally high proportion of 
Mahomeilan widows relatively to widowers is^ rather hard Ui explain. It mav Ina 
that although widows are allowed to many again, yet in praCliee veij few follow 
it. Moreover, it is to be noleii that when a man, having wives mure tlian fine, dies^ 
lie leaves Ix'liind him so many widows, Instead of one ns in the ease of a monogarnist. 

Further, it cannot lio said that the Mahomedaus entirely dhicounteiiii.nco early 
marriages. There is also a considorablo disciicpaney of age betvvc?en the married, 
ll will Ijo seen from the table that under ton years of age, the ratio of the married 
feTiinles in tliLs community varies from 3,196 in the Arunioti to Ipfb't in the Akola 
diafrict, Comparft] ’with the Hindu ffgures in the same agC' i>eriod, these r.itioii 
.arc no doubt veiy small; but they suggest that the ihiliomcjans Imve to some 
extent mlopted the Ilindu custcni as regards early marriiigp. One of the cimM,-- 
qucncea of early uiaTrhtge U early widow hi Hid. and tJiis is very prominently brought 
out by tlie nuiiiUT of Maluimedan ividows under ten years of i^e. In the Bulchma 
district, there is no widower of thin commimitv tliruigh there are as many ns 7 widow s 
under this age period. In die ease of the ilindu w'idows, this same ifistriet bIiowb 
the highest ratuj of 5^4 to every l.lMXJ widowers; in other words, .iliout 5 widows 
for eveiy one widower. Advancing to the next age jieriod, 10»15, ilio ratio? of the 
Mahomedan wives in each (Ustrict are higher than those of the Hindu wives ; but the 
number of the Maliomedau widows to 1,(HK> widioverw of the same comtiiuuity in 
some districts assumes enormovis iirojKirtioiis, Thus, in the Ellichpur and \\'nii 
districts the ratios are 10 to 1 and 11 to 1 rcKpectively ; wliile in the Amraoti district 
the numbers are on a par nitli each otlier. The numters of the Hindu wido’wg, on the 
other hand, arc not so very fluctuating. In the Aniraotl district they muster strong, 
being 2,077 to every l,rKiO wiiiowers. But in the Biisim district their ratio is only 
1,686. Turning bj the reitroilactive jiericKl of life (15 to 40), m c find that the ratios 
of the MuUnmeilati widows aud wives maintain their superiority over lliusu of the 
Hindu ividows and wives in almost all the dj.stricts. Coming now to llie last age 
peri'Jtl, 4<) ami aver, tlie mutters stand .siinicwliat differently Iwtwf’cn the twu 
religions. The iruhomirian willows still take the Icail in evety diatrict, Itut the 
superiority of the ratios of Mahomedati mvea ovlt thiirie of the Hindu vdy&a is lri.=t. 

Another interesting feature of this age period Ls the nuniVier of unmarried females to 
1,060 uumarrieil males. Marriage among the Hindus Wing generally considered 
as a religious duty, and an unmanned female l>eing regarded as a di^gace, the ratio 
of the unmarried old women to 1,666 males of the same class is very small in each 
district. The Mahomedan immairicd female r.ndo, on the other hand, is nearly 
twice that of tlie Hmdus, The ratio of the unmarried Hindu females is the lowest 
in the age ]«?riod 15-40. It varies from 02 in the BuMana to 131 in the Wun 
district for eveiy 1,000 liacliclors. Many of tlieso spinsters are probably women 
of imniural life, whilst others may have lieen unsuccessful in tho mairimouial 
market through defonnity or for other reasons. On the whule, Iherefcro, " old 
maiihs” arc very frw imieeii amuugst the Hindus. 

171. The extent to which baby marriages, and their necessary eonsequeiice, tlie 

baby ledowhood, prevail in the main religion.'* can lie 
frtmi the returns of the married and uldowcd 

for the first five Years of life. Such statistics are 
furnished by Sulwiiiiary Table XV, It will be seen therefrom that the Jains are 
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CliAp. VI ■ tJonspicuoiis for mnirrifig tiieir girls aud k^ys vory i.'arly; as many ps 3 per cent. 

Para. 172* of the former nnd 3-5 per cent of tlie latttT are married before thcjy rcacTi the 

of 5. Nest in rank come the Hbidiia. mth the p'rcenta^’ss of 3'7 and 11 for girl 
wives and l)oy tuishands rcBpE»ctiTely, Tiie MuBaltuans many- I'l per cent of their 
dauglitera during the first qiiin<iuennia1 perioe). Animistic female projjortiniia are 
tlie iiuvest; but foom. the statistics it ap]jeara that the percentages of the married 
male chiiilren are tnorc than tliusc of the married female cliildren. In every other 
main religioiL the reverse is the case. Turning to tlio ratios of the child vridewa 
for the first ipuinfpiennium, we notice that among all tlie main religions the per- 
eontiigea are nearly the same, ciV,, *1. Hie percentage of the baby widowers among 
all the principal religions is nil during tlie ssame jicriod. . 

173, The last point which remains to lx? considered is the civil condition 

of the castes liy age. Tor this purpose, in Siibsidmiy 
aelfirted 'j'ahiie X\T some typical custest are selected from each 
district and the ages are grouiK?d into 0*5, 6-12, 12-16, 
lo-3f<, 20-40, and 40 and over, to denote the various stages of life, such as childhood, 
k>vhood, puliertv, youth and old age, &c. The staiisticH arc extracted from 
Jm'periul Table XIV. 

A.S regards the unmarried, one noticeable feature is that in the first age period 
the perceutagi?a of the females art'greater than those of males of the same caste, 
Jlutm the next age period, 5-13, the reverse is the case, save as regards the Shekhs 
uud Pathiinfl, Old maids are vciy^ scareo amongst the Urahmaus, MiiHs, KunbU, 
Warns, Kolia, Bajputa and Wanjarls. They are almost none amongst the Brahmans 
and ^Viiuis in the age period 40 and over, although there is a good numlx?r of old 
bachelors among both the castes, esjyeeially the former. 

Turning to the percentages of the married, the Pathfins seem to be veiy 
miicli addicte<l to male child marringes. But this practice Is not eounteuanced 
by the Wdnis, Eanji'uis iind Gonds. Femalo baby marriages prevail much amongst 
the Wanjiiria, Kimbis, Alalis, and Mabdrs ; while in the case of the Brdhmans thi.^ 
is not the case. The Wunjaris, Molis, Kiinbis, Dhangars and Tells ore con¬ 
spicuous for marrying their daughters Ixjtwceu the ages of 5 anri 12, while, on the 
other Land, the Korkus and the Musalmaii tribes seem to discoimtenanoe such early 
marriages. In the next age period, which is one of pulx?rty, the Wanjdris head 
list for showing the highest ratios for tho married of eh her sex. Other castes in 
which Uie pruportions of the wives stand comparatively high in this period are the 
BrAhmaus, ^Idlis and Dhaiigurs. Bihween the ages of 16 ami 20 nearly 10 per cent 
of the Brahman fomalea are wives, but only afomt 4 jwr cent among* the Kuhims, 
In each of the age periods up to the age of 20 the wives are in excess of the hus¬ 
bands in alinmt all the castes; but in the period from 40 and over tjuifo the reveree 
is tlie ease. During the peri<xi from 20 to 40 ye,'ir;s of age most of the castes, which 
allow freely thupractitx; of widow marriage, afinw higher percentages for wives than 
the husbands. Among Bnihmans, who prohibit widow marriages, the Uualiunds 
preponderate the wives by more than 3 per cent. In the last ago period for every 
two wives there are fi^ e husbands amongst the Brahmans. 

There are no widowed chiltlren under 5 years of age in any caste except the 
Wanjiiris. Between the ages of 5 and 12 the WanjdrU are conspicuous for show¬ 
ing the liighest percentages for girl widows. The figures for the Dhangor, Miuig 
.and AniHi castes are also considerably high. As many as -8 in every 3,00 females are 
widows among the Gouds between the age of 13 to 15. In the next tliree age 
periods the jx'Tcenfages of the widows in the Hindu caates generallv vary directly ua 
the soebl preecdenoe. Thus the higher castes, such as the Bajputa, Brahmans, 
Mdlia and Telia,reveal higher ratios of widows than those among the lUiIngs, ilahare, 
and Dhangaw, &c. The Korkus and Kolams ahow eiccptionully 5?mfl11 ratloa of the 
widow'ed of either sex in adult life. 
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SIIBSIDIABY TABLE L 

Comparing CitU Conditim m Berar with that of other Provineea and Countriti 

in every 10^000 of each sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE tV. 

Showing diatriitiHon bg Cinil Condition of 10,000 of each sex /or each main Meltghn, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Showing the proportion of females to 1,000 males In each oaiS coiiditien by main SeligioM. 
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SUBSIDIAKY TAJBLB VI. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 


&iou!ing iha prapoition of Siarrtod and Widoiood o/” 10,000 of each 

by main ReHghits. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE TIIL 

Shotting the CivU Condition of 10,000 of each tei bg selected CoBtee, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 


Shoicing distribution of 10,000 of tack Sex bjf Age and Civil Condition. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Xl, 

Showing distril/ulifm hii Civil Cimditwn of 10,000 of ^achm^in Ago Foriod for each Sex^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVI. 

Shtucing Civil Condttim iy Ajpi fur StUctnni CatUi —{cotifludod}. 

FfiGGlilNTAGB OF EACH SEX WIDOWED IN- 


CIVIL CONOmON. 
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SDCCITJON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EDUCATION. 


fTABLES Till AND IX.) 

173, At tUe previous oensusea the Tables under tiiis subject comprised three 
_ , , , main heads, vit ,:—** Learning,” ^ literatc’*^ and “ ihi- 

iD nc ory. terate." The firat included 3iose irho, at the time ot 

the census, wore under instruction of some sort either at home or at school; the 
second, those who were able to read and write and were no lon^r under instruc¬ 
tion ; and the third, those who were onnhle both to read and write. But as great 
discrepancies were found in several pTovineos lietween the census tigurea rctomed 
under the heading ** Learning ” and those foroiBhedby tho Educational Department 
for scholars, the GoTonunent of India, as recommended by the Census Conferenco 
held at Simla in 1691, ordered that persona under Instniction should not bo pIjowu 
in the schedules of the present Census. The Educational Department reports 
annually the number of boj'S and girls under inatruction both in Government and 
indigenous schools. The information derived from this source is necessarily more 
accurate, although those few who are under private instruction at home cannot Ijo 
included in it. The Tables now furnished, therefore, show only the “ Literate ” 
and “Illiterate'' populatiou. 


Imperial Table VIU gives the education of the population as a whole and also 
by reiigjon according to certain age periods, which correspond approximately to 
primiiiy, secondary and higher education. It shows literacy in Marathi, wM^ is 
the vernacular of the Province, and in English and other languages, which include 
Gujarati, Mdrwdri, Urdu, Hindi, Telugu, '&c. Persons li(orate in Enghsh anil also 
in Marathi or other languages are shown aa titerate in English. Details rcji^itling 
the degree of education scarcely fall within the scope of a general census:, and there¬ 
fore, as on previous oocaMona, no attempt has boon made to show the same. 
Imperial Tal^ IX gives education by selected castes. 


174, Out of 2,754,016, the total population of Berar, onlv 123,316 or 4*5 per 

StetWo .trtndiM. !*“*■“« “"t- 

m 1891 i and the rest or nearly 95 5 per cent,, are 

illiterate. Of the literate, 118,956 or 8'6 per cent ore males and only 4358 or '3 
per cent, feinalea. Compared with 1891 literate males and females have now 
mcroaswl by 2 3 and *2 per cent, respectively. These show that education w 
advancing satisfaetorily, specially among the male population, although it wtw 
hampered in some yeaiy during the decade owing to the famines, and it is a matter 
of congratulation to see that the proportion of illiterate mates has decreased within 
the decade by 2-3 per cent. The state of education amongst the fomalea is still 
very backward though the proportion of illiterate fomaJes has decreased bv 2 tier 
thousand. ' ^ 


* Tbif Aguna cl laorv liimn id yeitm pt 1 1^ 
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175. The following figures compare tJie proportions of tbe illiterates in a vn. 
CompATuouof lUitertte tliouflanJ males and tUe same number of femaleg of Para-177- 

and fnmalea with otlier pmTineM Derar witli thosc of other Indian proriuces:— 
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It will ho sff^D ttmt Befnr tma a smaller proportion of illilerato malm Hum ite 
two iieiglibouiinf^ provincics, i.^***, the Centnil Provinoea and Jlydernljad State, atid 
also Llian that of the North-Western Provinces, Assam anti the Punjab. B«l the 
pTOjKirtion is v'astly Ixflow that of Burma, Ibtjputana, Central^ India and several 
other provinetsa and states. In point of female edneation this Province holds a 
veiT htw place. It is aljove only one province, the tSentraJ ProiiTnces, but the 
diSieretice between the figures is very slight. The Berar ratio etjuals that of the 
Norfli-Westorn Provinces or the Hyderabad State. 

176. Subddiary Table I shows the state of education of the general population 

of both seiea in the four difibrent age penotla. Out 
Prnportioiu of and ei'CTV thousand persona of all ages there are 45 

DUvmtMiiyaBoiioituii’ literate and 955 illiterate. Tho %ure3 for males are 

as and 915, while thosc for the females are only 3 and 997 respectively. In the 
first age period of 0-10 the proportiona of male and female literates are ilie 
smallest, ni?., 13 and 3 respectively. Thw aio naturally so for two rwMsona, eij., (i) 
children under five veara do not genetruly attend ijcnool and must therefore lye 
ilUterate, and (u) a large number of those between 6 and 10 years of age must Iw 
under instruction and not able to read and write. These two raiuacs rightly re<luce 
the proportion of literates and incTease that of illiterates of both the scxi^, though 
it is cjuite possible that of the number returned as literate in this age periml, nmnyf 
if not abnoat all, must be under instructhm. The proportions of literate males 
and females under 10-15 years of age are 84 and 6 respectively. In the third 
age period (15-20) the proportion for literate females remains stationary, while 
tkit for the males rises to 129, which la the highest. This is as it should be, if 
education is advancii^ in the jEfrovint®. The proportions in the last age period, 
20 ond over, fidl to 109 uml 3 for literate males ami females respectively. The 
former proportion is the second largest, but the latter is smaller tlian those of the 
second and third ago periods, and is chiefly due to the fact that thure were very few 
female schools in Berar about 20 years 

177- Tu rning to the literates in the provincial vernacular, which, is Alarathi, 
Fnportlona ia FiuviucliJ T«r- wo find that auiong 1,000 males there are 64 who can 
nicnlor, other Usgiuxu oiul In write that language, while among the same 

»14. number of females the proportion is ns low as 2. In 

the four age poritMls the propurtionate numbers of Ixjth tlm sexes l)car that relation 
to each other which wo liavu just nutioetl in tho case of liloratea in all the langu¬ 
ages. The third ago period ir»-20 shows tho largest pruportiuos, U.. 93 malca 
rad 4 females per 1,000. Taking the population educated in languages other than 
Marathi and English, their propurtious are 15 males ami ‘8 females per thousand. 
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ChaB Vll- proiJOTtions for literat<?a in English ore the lowest, vij., 6 males and 4 females 
Pori- 179> atuoug 1,(XX) persons of each sex. 

178, Tlio lost three ccdiimns fif Suhsi<Uory Table I show that in Berar to 

every thousand literate moles there are 37 literate 
faraaleB females. Tlit* proixirtitui would, however, rise to 67 
if ilic cotn]}UtoLlou be mado for literates in English- 
Thht liigh i>ro|>ortiou is due to a comiKvratively largo numlaw of literate females 
among the Cliristian and Parai population who uultivate that language, 

173. The extent of literacy and illiteracy prevailing iu both sexes of the 
.. , ... HL'vera.1 reiigions is shown in Sabsidiair Table II. 

nea ion ^ Each sex of the Parsis shows by far the highest degree 

of education ; tlie Christians come next, showing ala> a very high ftereentago. But 
as the total iiuml>er of the followers of each of these two religioiJs is very small, 
their percentages are not properly typical. The .Tains, who held the tlnrd place in 
1891. come next for both the sexes, There are 4(3 out of every 1011 Jain males who 
are literate. Their pri*|Hirtion ia naturally high, a.s alntosl nil of them are mtw* 
chants and tradcin, and to them the knowledge of readbtg and writing w quite 
essential to carry on their trade. Education seems to have made some progress 
ftuiong thcii- females during the de«ide. Yet there ia a large tliffercnco between 
their ratio and that of their Christian sisters. The Sikh males hold a place below 
the Jain males in j>oint of literacy : though the percentage of their literate females 
ie comparatively higher than that of the Jain e<lucated fcinalcs. But like the 
Parsis and Christians, the t^ikbs are numerically very suiaU to warrant any 
inference. .'Vniong 1 he Hindus, who form the hulk of the total jxipulatiou of Berar, 
8 out of every hundred males are able to read and write; both the sexes among 
them rank sixth and art; below tho ^lahoniedans in point of literacy. It Ls general¬ 
ly believed tliut the Musalmans are far backward in point of education, and that 
their percentage of educated is low’er than that of the Hindus, but the statiatics 
show that this is ernnicous, at least so far as Berar ia concerned, as 11 out of every 
hundred^ Musahnan males are literate. As observed in the hist Census Report, the 
Animisticjs arc still the most illiterate people m the province. Out of their total 
populatiou of 63,65U males and 66,314 females there are at present only 114 males 
and 14 females who arc aliJo to read and write. In 1891 not a single "w'ouinn 
returned aa educated and the number of literate males w^as oulv 60. 


was 


160, Tlie next two SubsidiaTy Ta}>le3 show the state <if edneatiou among tho 

Hindu and IMnsalman jiopulation <>( both sexes in tbe 
^ periods. It aflbrcLs some measure of the mte 
of progress in the two coniinuaitle.s, which arc numeri¬ 
cally very strong in the province. Tho proportions of illiterates go on diminishing 
for both the religitma in cadi successive age period, except the last (20 auJ over). 
Out of l,00tli Hm<lu mate.s and l.UOO females only 63 and 2 re.-^poetively are 
literates; the proportions among the Mujuilmans are, how*evcr, U4 and 8 respec¬ 
tively. The Jiusahiiaus of Ixith the sexes maintain their superiority over thnso of 
the Hindus in each of the four nge perioik. The third age |>eni>d (16-20) has 
the largest prc»portion.s uf literato« c»f fhjtli sexes amongst ilie two coiiiinunities, 
ffc,, 120 males and 5 females among Hindus and 171 and 16 among Musulmana 
rcsiiectively. As regard.s the knowhvlge of tlie prorineial vernacular^ the Hiurlu 
males and femai^ are naturally suiicrbr in numerical strength to the Mtisahrmus 
of hoih sexes, iuosmuch as Marathi is generally their niother-tongue. Their 
pn)p<>rti(itia am 68 males and 2 females per 1,31)6, whilst those for the literate 
Aluiuilmun uinltis ami females in that language come to 3S nufl ’7 respectively. On 
the uLlicr hand, the latter excel the Hlntlus in the knowledge of ‘ Otljcr Tjan^ages,’ 
as in them their own vcnmcular, Urdu, is indnded. Under this heading their 
pntportions are 70 males and 7 females per 1,0(X), while those for the Hindus the 
pr»>i)yrtioiis ct>me to 10 and ^ respcctivt'ly. Coming to the knowlcilge of Engliah, 
we linfl that the Muitalmuns arc again proportionately superior to”tlie Hindus of 
both the sexes, as out of every !,(«)(> Hindu mah^ and females only .6 and 03 
respectively know that langnoge, while amongst the ilusakiians tho proportiong 
come to 6 and *3 respectively. 
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181. The state of odacation in the different local tUvisiona of the province will 

now be conaitleretl. Subaidifliy Table V allows the 
BUt« ot «diuatloa In diltweat ^mpljcr of literntee and illiterates in one thousand 
dSsi3iet& persons of both sexes by (iiatricta. The extent of 

education varies necessarily in the six districta of Berar. So far as m^ea arc 
concemt^ the Iiisihcst proportion of literates is found in the Ellichpur di^ct, 
where amW males 105 are able to read and write, and the rest, 895, are 
illiterate. Aniruoti comes second, which has the ratio of 102 literate men; Akola, 
Buldona and Basim follow in order, the proportion of literate males mufring ftrtm 
99 to fJO per 1,000. Wun appears to be the moat iltiterntc district. Here only 60 
literate inales are found among ewiy thousand. Turning to female education, 
Amraoti district stands first, and is closely followed by Akok. The proportion of 
literate females in each of these districts is, however, below 5 per thousand. 
Ellichpur district comes third witli a proportiim of about 3 literate fenialea per 
1000. In the remaining three districta, Bulilana, Ibiaim and un, where feuiolo 
education is exceedingly backward, the proportion is below two per thousand. 

182, Subsidiary Table VI shows the education b^’ selected castes, Ac., i.e.t It 

gives their jiercontages of htomey in English, Marathi 
^Tkcatfon br wlaeted ctateB. other languagca and alifo thoeo of lUiteraw, Tho 

tnl»k«>cnceii. Br^iuians sliow the .smallest percentage of illiteracy 

among Imth the sexes, though it is as higli aa 40*52 among tUu niuloa ami 96-57 
among the fenialea. Their i>ercentages in tlie Engliali and the vernacular language 
am the highest, being 10*54 and 41-33 for males ami T5 and 4-43 for femolea 
respoctiTOly. Next to tliem are the ’VVAnis, the percentages of illiteracy among 
their males and females being 46-96 and 99-19 respectively; that of ^eir males for 
literates in ‘ Other Lunguages’ is 24*68. which is tho highest, and is duo to their 
vernacular, such as Maiwari and Hindi, being included under that hciid. Tho 
PathSns stand Uiird, and are followed by the Shekhs and the Eajputs, hut the 
iicreenbv^'e for the iiliterale males of tlie Fathina exceed that of the Mknis by 
more than 42. The Eunbis, the agricultural class of this province, stand sixth, 
ahuwim; a itercentage of 93-60 illiterate males and of 99'8(J illiterate fcnmles. The 
Kolams arc the moS; illiterate people of Berar; kith tho sexes showing ceut. per 
cent ofilUteracrl Tlie Banjarils, Aiidhs and Mangs show a better iiercentago among 
the illiterate males, although in each of these three castes it oxcectls 99, while their 
f em ale education is unfortunately ou the same level as that of thoKolinis, 


183. Though the state of education in Berar, as shown in paragrapb 175, is low 
T,. - -r tinea when enmiuircd with several other provinces in Intlia, 

•* yet SuhJinTy Table -Vll showa that a sooci progreaa 

has been made during the decade. Before dkcusaing tlie figures it would l>o 
interesting to note the vari.ation in the number of schools and scholara iluring the 
dccado tm given in the Educational Reports. In the jiear 1890-91 there were 1,234 
Govorument and private schools with 60342 scholars, wliile in 1900-01, owing to 
famine, the number of schools, both Government nml private, fell to 1,036 and that 
of scholars to 46,675. According to the Census Comniissioner’s orders peraona of 
niore than 15 years of ago who were ahow-n as learning in 1891 have, for the sake 
of cumpi^rison in this Table, Ijeen aaaumetl that they were able to read and write, 
]51gurea for 1881 hove not been given in the Table oa tho ago figures for the cenaas 
of tlmt year oro not available. 

In 1891 there! were in Berar only 62 literate males in every 1,000 males, while 
now there arc 85, showing an incrfti.«(e of 23 per l,00a As regards literate females 
in 1891, ^ere was only 1 in every 1,000, wMlo now there are 3, being a net 
increase of 2 per 1,000 during the decade. 

184- Tlie three northern districts stand high on the list; their preportions of 

cducat^ mates and females are higher than those of 
tnDismeta. provindal onea. The Ellichpur dudriet cornea 

first for contmning the largest proportion of literate males. It also sbowa an 
increase of 34 Uteralea per 1,000, wliich is the largest in the province, Auirooti, 
Buldana and Akola follow in order, showing an increase of 31, 22 aud 21 literate 
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TtU- ipftleis per 1,000 rwpwtirelv, Akola Jiaa, Luvrever, a lai^er proportion of literate 
165' males tWi BuJilaiwi, ifis., SO a^inst S(^ per 1,000, In Biiaini ami Wiui tLe prt)- 
portions am 6(1 and 57 resiTOctivelv, ^vUile tbe inert’ase in tlie latter Junouiita to 19 
and that in tlie former td 13 [)er IjWlO. Turning tn liti'rate fenmles, some proimsa 
appears to have been made in tiie Amraoti ami Akola dintriets, in each of which 
them iirti now 5 literate fenmles among 1,(XKJ as against 2 in 1891. In tlie£llie1ipnr 
district there are 3 literates among i,(^j0 femak's, showing an increase of 2 per 
l.O(K) over the figure for 1891. The proportion in each of the remaining three 
districts, Ituldana, Basim and Wnn, is 2 per 1,000 as against l.in 1891. 

185. Coming to the taluqs, I will discuss tlie male figures first, Bhch and 

progress. As in 1891, Amraoti 
maintains tho firet place lor showing the largest 
proportion of Utorate males, in's., 141 per 1,000 aa ngoinat 98 in 1891, It exhibits 
the lanjeat inGrea,se. In Mliehpur, Aiot, Khamguon and Akola the proportion of 
iiteratea pier l,tXX> ranges from 130 to 103. In the other tidies it is bolow 100. 
Efhieation in tho Molgimt is at its lowed:, the proportion of literate males there 
lieing 28 per thousand males as against 19 in 189L Besides Amnioti, the fi>lh>w- 
mg seven talurjs appear to have maile good priigres-s during the docade, as the 
increnso in their literate males over those of 1891 ranges from 23 to 33 per 
1,0(JQ:—Aifjt, Kllichpur, Dan'apiir, Morsi, Yeotmal, Glukhli and Chandur, 
Balapur and lUniigral are the only tivo taJuqs wbero the progress of education has 
licen sntull, as the increase among the literates is only 6 per thousand in each of 
tliem. The female figu^s can lie revdeweiJ hriefiy. Here, again, the Amraoti taluq 
takra tlie lead, though its proportion of literate ftimaJes is only 11 per lliotisand m 
iigainst r5 in 1691. It nlsu shows that it has made tho greatest progress in the 
prayince during tho decatlo. This is duo to a com|)aratively largo^ nnmlior of 
Christians, Farsis and Jains and also to a numlior of educated Him I ns, lyliq are ' 
attracted here 1 >y trade and Government sorvice. In Khatngaon, Akdln, Kllichpur, 
Akot, Yeotmal and Melghat the proportion ranged from 8 to 3 per 1,000 and U'hera 
the increase of literate females over thiJso of 1891 ranges from 6 to 2 per 1,000. 
The progress in tho Mclgbat taluq ts due to the Gov^mneut and Missipn Schools 
there. 


bydietrictc. 


186, In Berar there are 7,863 males and only S27 females who know Flnglish 
, ^ T. ^ X .. with or without tho provincial vernaeninp or anv 
of EaeUAb f other ^^nguages.' In 1891 their numbers were 3 , 4 ^ 

and 23.5 respectively. Thus during the decode the 
number of persons knowing lliia Inngiuige has iucTeased nearly three tunes, liio 
figures are small at their best, but they show distinct progress, SuLsidiarv Table 
YlH shows the progresH of ^glisU eduration in each of the six districts of Berar 
^CB 1891. At the census of 1881 literacy in English was not returned in the 
Kdiednlps, hence ^ ccunparkon cannot be iimdo ^vith the state of English education 
in that year. In 1891 the proportion of literate m English among one thousand 
males in Berar was 1*67, whale now it has risen to 6 64 j in other words, in 1891 
there was One English knowing man in every 69S males, wlule now one man in 177 
knows English. Amon^ the districts, Amraoti stands firet for showing the largest 
proTOTtionote number; in 1891 there was one literate male in English in 402 males 
in the district, while now there is one in 121, Akola and EUiclipnr come next 
where the proportions are 1 in 132 and 1 in ICl respectn'cly. In 1891 they were 
1 in -m and L in 494 resiiectii ely. In the remaining three diatricte the proportion 
is low and docs not exceed 43 yier thousand in anv, It is the lowest in the Wun 
district, whore there is one English knowing man fn 383 males as agidnat 1 ia 1168 
in 1691. The Idgh proportions of literates in English in the first tlmie tlistricts 
named above are due Ut a comparatively large numlier of European, Eurasian and 
other Digliflh knowing popuktiun in them. Turning to the femalea who arc 
literate in Engliah, we find that their proportion has risen from '16 in 1891 te 
in 1901. The larcegt increase (*62 per l,UfX>) U observed in the AmraoU district 
where in 1^1 there was one English knowing female in 2,791 femalea, while nnw 
there is oho in eveiy; 1,9SI). The low proyiortion of English odueateil females ia 
evidently due to their namhcTbeiug almost confined to the numeric^illy aninll Etirn 
pean audEunwian races and also to some of tho Native Christian and Parai femaleC 
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SUBSIDIAET TABLE Y. Chap VH- 

Sub. 

Showing the number of Hitratea and iUiterafea in 1,000 peroont of both Hxea in each Tables- 

district. 
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Chu- VII- 
Sab. 
TabiM- 


SUB3ID1AKY TABLE VIH. 

Showing progress of Bngiish Educaiion since 1891 bg Districts. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 


L.US'GUAGE. 


(TABLE X.) 

197, Tlie opcTationa of tlie Iiicfjuistic Simcv of India, bo for as tliej relote 

to BiJvar, Lave not been completed as yet, nltliougli 
LlngaiatlH: clas&Ulc&tltfa. resulta of Uieir first stage Lave been" published by 

Dr. Grierson in the form of a first rough liat of langnagoB spoken in the I^ovinco. 
Imperial Table X gives the number of ^rsons of Ixdh aoiea returned aa speaking each 
of the several languages, which are aliown in four groups: (1) Vernacuhir of the 
Priwdnce, (2) VermicuhitH of India, (3) Vemaculaus of Asiatic countries beyond India, 
and (4) European langiuiges. In Suljsiiiisjy Table 1 all the hingtmges and tlialecta 
enumerated are dasaified and shown with the umnber of persona returned against 
each, to*"ether with the proportion in 10,000 persons. The dasstSeation is made in 
accordance ^vith the one given by Dr, Grierson in his “ Indexes of Litngaages." 

188. Fp^m the SubtddioTV Table, it will U seeji that in all 29 langungea 

atifl f38 difllects have been rctnm(*d in Benir; and that 
H'uiabcrand proportlra retain- jts total population, the largest number, viz.f 

ins Bicii huniiy. 2,004/397, or 040 per 1,000 speak Aiyan laugua^a 

of Indo-European family ; while the rest speak languages of the following families, 
thusr^Dratllijm used by 120,1.14 persons or 44 per 1,W0 in thdr homes; 
Jlunda or Kolarhm l>v 39,362 i»ersons or 10 1,000, and TibetoFunnan bv 1 

person oidy. Englhjh/Freiicb, German, &e,, languages which are foreign to India, 
5Je the mother tongues of only 778 persons in tlu> whole of Curar. 

180. The Aryan languages which are diiefiy prevalent in Berar are ;— 

ilarAthi, Gujarati, Rajastliani (Marwari), Western 
Aiyan lAoaaaBea ofBeiKr. flujteni Hindi, Bliil dialects and Gipsy dialeeta. 

190. SlariVthL wliidi is now the general language or vernacular of the proA-ince, 

' „ ' is sptjkcu by 2.104,6^ persons, or nearly 80 per cent of 

Kai&tia, 94 M.fl 2 a. the entire pepulatiun. It has 16 varieties or dialects 
as shoAVTi in Subsidiary Table 1. All Kunbis, Mdlis, and Baris, who form the ludk 
of the agricultural population, sp«ak this language with much pwoAnneml accent and 
idiom It ia tih^ tbe mother tongue of BnUimans, Farblms, Dhangnrs, 

AlahaW. Mdngs and of about fifty other castes. It is spoken throughout the provmi^, 
exetmt in the Mclghat taluq, where it finds a riAwi in Korku- Wlien Bexar was m 
the po*^st‘ssiou of the Peshwas and Ehonslas, Marithi was the language of the court. 
Burin" the rediiie of the XbaamB, Drdu naurpd ita place, but since 1953, 
when the proi^ce was assigned to the British Government, Ifarithi has regained 

its rank. 

191. Gujaroti Lmguagc is returned as the parent tongue of 19,899 pcrsciuB. 

, It has four dialects as shown in Subsidiary Table 1, 

Oajanti, lgS99 jj, spoken by traders and immigrants from the 

Bombav Presidemw. Although it is the Ixirrowcd vernacular of tlio Parsis, yet 
thev have confcribuied most to derate it. Tlie leading Gujarati newapajiers and 
journals in the Bombay Presidency are conducted by them. 

192. The ilArwaii dialect of Rajaathani is the language spoken by the sottlerS 

, ^ from Marwar, Avho carry on money-lending hiisinesa 

U«van.4l.5£L -jj addition to trade. This tongue is prevalont more 

or less throughout the province, but specially at tlio centres of cotton tra<le, auch 
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LaA'QUIGE. 


Chftp vnr Amratili, Ako?ii, EhwmgaoBj The aumber of oowsona wlio h-iw 

I»a. Uu, 41421, ^ «gai^t m.6m l. ism. i L toti? 

d^elopmont Of tmd^. It ^ the mU dialect in dm province, tlie speaker of 
winch have inereaaed appreciably intliin the decade. . i '.i= 

193. There are 273,003 persons who speii the eight different dialects of 

Wflrtflin Hindi, 273 , 003 . P^Hiinent among which are (IJ Urdu, 

- , , , , , (**) Hiiidostani. The 

first two are returned by 206,039 persons, an.I are eircliish-elv spoken by the ifuil! 

mans of the pi^mi^ who however, number 212,040. The remaimni MuaalmTiL 
must have atoned Hmdoataiu as their mother tongue. The latter dialS^^ 
returned by |0,/7 7 perauus, and ls spoken by ilusalmans as well as several Hindu 
castes, who Jorth and Central India. Hindi is mtumed by 

r^rsons, the b^k of whom ore the Hindu immigrants from the North-'West^n 
Provmces and Oudh and also from some parts of the Central I^rovinces. 

194. Three dialects of Eastern Hindi language oro sho wn in Subaidiair Table I 

Eaatflrn Hindi. 4 E 50 >i 3 spoke u in Berar in all by 4,250 persons, the niinci- 

jmr? • * * f ^ Panbsi, which is the mother tOEcue 

of 4,23/ immigrants from the ISorth'Western Provinces and Oudh. ^ 

195. Three BMl dialecte are refiraed as the parent tongue of 900 persons 

BMi diiiwts. 990. agiimst 4(J1 m 1891, but the Animistic HhiJs accord' 

howe..r, 1.7;0HinduBMs Z “«• 
some Of Iheas msy Imve now returned the BLU dintecto L ibi* pi7nt^^ue 

196. Skty*eight thousand eight hundwd and ^veuty-nme persons are returned 

OJl«T dltlects, 68,879, as sijea^g the 13 Gip^ dialects or language of the 
^e largest num^r, eio., 66,2S/Siri h^ bLi ^t^^^ by 

dialects TOOld ni>,a,ar to have Lc4 n7m7d^r S.i ®P-’y 

^ Sr 

1W. Among the group of laiigoa^ of Dremdian famBy only three are spoken 

198. Tl.e numher of FJO^ who l^e retnmed Goinli as their parent fonmie 
Condi and itadimlMte. 83,917. if. - ^ three dialects of this 

audParjil. According to cite MoT® S 

'^e extra number of ^i^ons (^^.,^9^12) 

their parent tongue are probably Kolums os out of 1 iV«i teturned Gondi as 
6.469 have ratted JttXme 

large numbers in the Wmn dhrtrict and hmgni^ is found in 

taln<]e, which are on the borders of the Central Pr/ ^ torsi and ifelghat 

the Gemla is said to lie. ftonnees, m which the coimtij of 

m. Telugu, with Komti ^ its dialect, is returned from aU parte of rh 
38,43] . provmce as the mother tongue of 35,431 ^personn 

Kelapor, W.„ and Darwh. War U iTt^eT'JfC^'''^^^^ 

frem rente 

200. Canoreae is spoken in Berar only 1,036 ™nren, »!.» ■ • 

Daryapur and Won, where it is n7t‘^S^'"hyTii."g;7;^":™ ““ 
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m. Of the Miindil or Kolarian langungee there is only one which is of Chap-VIII. 

UimdA or Kolatiui laiijiisfiies, Bufftmont immrtuneo in Bemr. It is Korku^ which is Para- 204 i 

Korkttaudita dialect Niiill. SFieken liy the tribe of this name and also by some of 
28343- another tribe known as Sihals. It is ahiiost confined 

to two tahiqs of the Elliclipnr distiiet, as out of 28,343 persons returning this 
lanjpiago, 24,413 are found in the Mclithat and 3,41;^ in the ^lichpur taluqa. 

The former tuluq is the native place of the Korku tribo, Nihili is siiid to be a 
dinloet of Korkti; only 91 persons from the Melfjliat, Elhchpur and Jalgaon taluqs 
have returned it, and aro inclnded in the lumibor given for the Korku language. 

In the last Cenaua Reiwrt Nihali was quoted as an inatanco of n tribal tonguo which 
was dLaapponrhig, as in 1881 it was returned by 774 persons, wliile in 1891 the 
Dumber was reduced to 394. At the present Census the number of persons speak¬ 
ing it lias gone down as low as 91. In the Census Report of the Central Provinfses 
for 1891 fp. 1421 it is, however, mentioned that " the Kahals Imvo no separate 
language, but talk that of the Korkus." Mr. liitts in the Bcnir Census Report of 
1881 (p. 168), sap the iS'ihals and Eorkus understand each other, but Kihali 
contains some words not known In Kur '* (Korku), In his note ou die languages of 
Berar Br. Grierson writes thus:— 


" The only other thing which I Unve to fl»y is that IJihall, which is said to have died out 
in Bers-r, la said to bo a delect of Korku. This mar or msy not be t ha fact, hut the only 
“apecitneu of it which I hive succeeded in getting in the whole of India comes from Ifimar, 
“ and is a mixture of Mamt hi imd somE Draridfan langnige." 

Until, therefore, the Nihali tongue ha-s. been fully cnfpiired into by experts, it 
cannot be said with certainty as to whether it ia dying out, fur after all ’it may not 
be found to l)e a dialect at all. Out of 1,911 Nibils in the province, only 91 have 
returned tlib dialect, and as the number of persona speaking Korku eiceetla that of 
the Korku trilio by 288, it Ls prohsible that this 0 x 0033 number ropreaonta some of 
the Nihils, who may have retomed Korku aa thoir language. 


202. Of the EQri:ipeAB languages, English ia returned by 853, and is apoken bj 

_ , most of tho Europeana and Eurasians, Portuguese is 

ojwiin snenagM- returned by as many as 96 perafiTia, but really shaking 
it 13 the Goancae or Goinantuki dialect (a oorrupt Konkani dialect of Marathi lang¬ 
uage), as the iiersons returning it are almost Gttancao. French is rctnmod by 23 
porsouH, wMle Greet and German are sjfoten in the proviiuce by only 4 and 2 
persons respectively. 

Other Linguages given in the Table being either unimportant or nunieriealTy 
email, hardly call for remark. 

203. Out of every 10,000 per^i^>u3 in Berar there are 7,969 who speak Marathi, 

n™ r * 1 . Urdu and Hindoatini, 302 Gontli, 2f)4 BanjAn, 

PwpvrtloM [a tha Provlacfl. ^ MArwAri, 128 Telugu, J.03 Korku and 

72 GujarAti languages. The numlx.'r of perBona apeakiug all the other languages 
does not exceed 93 per 10,000. 


204, Subsiiliary Table II shows the distribution by language of eveiy 10,000 

inlmbitants of each district and the distribution of 
M^by residence of every 10,0iX) jjersons sj^eakiug each of tho 

main languages. The Buldana district, which ia on 
the western side of tho provimje and adjoinfl tho Khandosh, is the most ^darathi 
speaking district, as in every 10,000 persons there are 8,629 who apeak that lang¬ 
uage. Baaim, Akola, Amnwiti and Ellichpur come next with proportions rang'ing 
from 8,391 to 7,016 per 10,000. Wun stands last with a proportion of 6,894. It, 
however, shows by far tho highest proportions of persons sfieaking the Telngn, 
Gondi and Gipsy dialects in the provmco. The proportion a for Gujarati and 
JIarwari speaking persons are the highest, in the Afiola district; while in Wun 
they are the lowest Ellichpiir stands first for showing tlie largest ratios for 
Western and Ea,stem Hindi languages, while the smalieat proportions arc seen in 
Wuu for the former and in Basim for the latter languages. Ellichpur has by far 
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Ch*pVin- proportion _ of persons speaking tho Korku language, aa it eotitaina the 

Para. 205> Melgbat talufj, wliicii ia the Lomo of tlie Korkus, The proportioii for Ktigliwh 
speaking people is veij low in all the (iiatricts. In Amraoti it la 6 in every 10,000; 
in EHielipur and Akola it ia 2 and 3 respeeth^dy per l(),0f)0, but in ether diatricta 
it does not eieeed even 1 per 10,000, 

Turning to the tlistributiou by residence of ten thousand persons speaking 
each of the main languages, ivc find that the highest proportion of thcjse whoso 
vernaedar is cither Maritlii, Western or Eastern Hindi w found in the Amraoti 
district; tljat of Gujarati, Rajasthani or M^viri speaking population is futmd in 
the Akola tli^ctj tliat of Kurkn in Ellichpur; and that of Gondi, Qiiw and 
Tolugn sjieakiug iwpulation in the Wim district. 


205, 


Loetd ohftracterlelilG^ 


Buhsidiniy Table HI, which ia prepared from Promdal Table S, shows 
the eight principal languages and dialects returned in 

1 r,ni\ t w nt t taluq and the number of TeiJroBentativies per 

1/H)0 of popumtiop^^ Mufitlu IS apoken most in the Basim talxic^ where it ia the 
mother tonguo of H77 ijersoiis in eroir thousand; Jalgaon shows 876 Mehkar 874 

stood first in 1891, now comes fifth with a ratio 
of 863, Th^ iMgnagc IS very nneommon in Mclghat, aa only fll in every 1000 
know It, while the Korku language is spoken there bv 666 p^ons out of every 
thou^nd. Tin- [atter is to this tainq only: The proportion of UrjJ 

speaker IS veiT high in the Eliichp^, Amraoti, Baiapur and Akot taluqs, miming 
from to 101 p^ l,f)00, ^ndi is much sjioken in Melgbat and Amraofr 
MMvM IS prevalent more in Eham^on, Amraoti. Bmdm and Jaigaon than in the 
other frluqs. GomU is strongest in Keiapur, Yeofmal and Wun also show hieh 
proportions for it, Icl^ la most common in Keiapur and ^Vun, Banjiri is 
well represented m the Darwha, Mangrul and Pusad taluqs. 

206. The last point to be noticed is the number of books puldidicd in each 

Subsidiary 

each luiiuigtt diiiijig decade laojei^ gi\e8 inc data, ft baa been suggested that 

a statement of this kind may throw light upon the 
movement m favour of a revnU of vernacular literature, Fromthe Subsidiary 
Tabln the tendency would appear to lie in favour of Mardthi, the vernacular n> 
the province for out of 108 Uoks that have lieen pubbahed in the last ten vearjL 
164 are in this language, though 124 of them are monthly magazines Of the 
remammg 4 books, 2 are m EnglMi, 1 in Urdu and 1 in Hindi ^ 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE I. 

ShotBtng clmtiacvUion of the lantjuagei and diaUeU ihown in fAs s(h&tulen, wt'fA the 

number of peveone returned againti each. 
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£I 

39 1 


Total GuJarUf 

1 4 

iet,8w 1 

1U10 

8jsm 

72 
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SUBSmiABT TABLE L 

Shavrinj datsi/iciition of the lanpiaffee and dialects shoien in the schedutee teiih the 
number ^ persont returned against cocA~((!ontd.) 



TuUl. 

Mal^ 

Femal»«. 

j Phaportion 
per JOpOOO 
ufpopalation 

I. Ikftgri .. .. 

44 

£0 

£4 


3. Gommo^hl ■« ,. ., 

|i a 

a 

1 


». MiJUnJ 

ei 

m 

3l 


1. Pab jibi ^ ^ ^ * 

Am 

253 

152 


S. PimWI 

1 

1 

«*• 


XoUl Ptbjtbi «« 

dS6 

1 304 

221 

2 

BalAttli&tii— 

1. mayw 

1 

1 



S, Gi^ari 

' 1 

1 

i r 


S, JaiptiH ,, ,, 

80 

3S 

42 


4. Jililwi 


34 

20 


6. ilirwmH .. 

41,5tl 

25,011 

le^ao 


0. Ekjpntvil 

m 

69 

50 


Total BajAetluiiiI 

' 41,™ 


10,632 

152 

"Weitflni Hindi— 

li Pnj BhAjhC ft. .. 

' ssa 

150 

124 



sao 

458 

432 


a Huadi 

43,421 


18^041 


4 fOndcAti^ ,, 

1S,TV7 , 

1^299 

T*47& 


^ 1 

3 

2 

1 


6. Mwlmdm m* 

l,JJlt) ' 

8B0 

aeo 


7. ^?%ri 

541 

342 

169 , 


& Ufdn .. *. 

206,^79 

I04;9I» 

101,060 


TotBl T^cjttefn n >*idi vi 

2lT3j003 j 

144,4Ci6 

139,599 

991 

T«uJ Wefftem Gzviip 

335,303 

181,135 

ir>4,018 

1317 

Gpwji>— * 

Centiml .Milri— 

L ChAubbiami .. 

1 

1 ' 



1 GwtirtU 

m 

4 

li 


Total C«tLt{mi Pkh£ri and Northern Group .. 

17 

G 

12 

'Ofl 

Geatml Groop— 

Banofn Hindi— 

1. Ohhattn^m'lii ** ** 

s 

2 

s 


a. Mhah 

8 

2 

B 


SL FArini 

4^ , 

2,399 

xjm 


TotElfiaternmudjudCentiml-OnHip 

4,350 J 


1,947 

iG 
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SUBSLDIAEY TABLE I. 

Shoiam^ cUmiJication nf ifis ian^age^ and dialecia ihoten in Ae echedules, mth A« 
numbsr ofperaoM returned agairut each —(contd.) 




TotaL 

Mklofl. 

FeuultiB. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 a| 
pppuUtioQ. 

£iL2teni Group— 

BencAli 

i» * ft» 

ft 4 

10 

14 

5 


BtL^i 

.. 

ft 4 

15 

13 

a 

■OG 


ToUl Eistern Group 

ft* 

34 

3? 

7 

*1 

BMl Dialecti — 







L mm 

ft-i « H 

» 1 

m 

m 

533 


3. EoUli 

n * 4 + 

** 

13 

5 

S 


3r PaTii 

f- 4 ■ # 

-- 

5 

4 

i 



Tota] EMI Eiolecti 

- 

m 

457 

533 

4 

Glpi^ Didecti-^ 







L BiUi jiri ot L&Uiiju . > 

* 1 



*1^10 


% Bilirdii 

i^-a i IN 

4 ■- 

1 

1 

4 4 


ai Gham 

t* .■ ■ 

. ft 1 

! m 

51 

55 


4, Gopil 

ft* 

ft' ft 

43 


1 10 


5. EAlUdi 

.ft 

* ft 

1 10,m 


5.450 


^ Kujari 

. * I I 

.ft 

3E 

D 

23 


7, juai 

- . 1 ■ 

4 4 

447 

m 

331 . 


S Mogfaii 

■I - 4 f 

4 ft 

35 

33 

13 


SL Nuiij&a 

** «'ft 

4-4 


50 , 

38 


IOl Kidhi or Phlns P&rdhi «« 

■ 4 

60ii 

345 , 

350 1 


Ih EiUumri 

*« »-■> 

ft ft 

14 

0 

5 


1^. TaJduikiri 

t m 

* ft. 


1417 

Xfll 


13. TirguJi 

#. ft ft ft 

■■4 . 

BB 

45 

fiS 



Total Gip^ Dialects 

** ‘ 

38^70 

36,665 

33^14 



TotoJ IndiuBnn^ 

..ft 

1 3,603,093 

1,330.350 

1,203,734 

S.iiS 

ToUl IndO'Enartwon Fanllr ni Attw BDb-F^Amily 

2,604,507 

i,3ao.m 

liS3,BI0 

9657 

a—DRAVlDlAlf FAMILY— 

Cbiwnsu t> 

ft ft 

ijm 

570 

457 

4 

Gandi l>u]ei:tB — 







L Goflai 

** 4 4- 

r* 

77,713 

38,003 

30,700 


% £o]&mi 

'4 4 4 4 

ft i 

5,4S0 

%oa7 ] 

2jm 


3. 

« » 4 4 

f 4 

33 

Id 

10 


4 Pint 

i* 

- 

1 

1 

r* 



Totil Goikdt Dulacti 

4-4 

ss^^a? 

40,630 

43,m 

3(h! 


oiiftp. vni 
Snb. 
TttbloB< 


I 
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I4d LAsacTAaG, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

SAptcinj ctatsijfca/iitn of the languages and dialects shown in (he schedules with tlie 
number of persona returned against each — (concid,) 


lAngtui^ 


Total. 

Maka. 

Females 

Froptjrtioii 
par 10,000 of 
popoklioxt. 

])jAlAbiri or «. 

« 1 

II 

4 

7 


TmhU , , 

# li 

4m 

1 MI 

sia 

1 ^ 

Telugn— 






L Kouitfii (ICo^ti) 

u 1 


13 

8 


jt* Telogo .. ,, 


^iii 

I7J1S9 



TaUl Telo^a 

a ‘M 

3o,m 

17,071 


129 

Total UnTidkii PaiiLil? 

r i-i . 

120.1S4 

50.151 

ei.ODs 

437 

c.— MUNDA OR KOLABlAtf FAMILY— 






^"1 ..., 

m m 


0 

14 

•OG 

DiilectB — 






h Korku 

m m 

mjsm 


14,4^7 


a. NfliAy 

^ 1 


41 

m 


ToUl Eoiku XHiJecta 

1 + 

39,^ 


H467 

m 

loUl Mnnda or Eclariaa FAmllr 


ss^oa 


14.501 

103 

D.—TIBKTOmtEMAN FAMILY— 






Burma Qronp — 






Etirmne 


1 

1 

* 1 


Total ladiaa Lugii^oa 


2,750.114 

1.303,800 

1.350.314 

0,097 

Lm^uiget to IbAIa^ 

irroO^EUBOFEAN FAMILY— 






Eng\b^ 

+ * 

e53 

343 

304 

3 


- 

u 

3 

n 1 

06 

Germu , ^ ^, 

¥* 

a 

1 

i 

im 


i * 

4 

3 

2 


Fortoguwe ^ ^ , 

Total Jndo-Bumpcim Fttnily 
Sflmitic Fiuikilf-- 

nAnbio ^. 

1 « 

m 

Te 

21 

'3 

- 

m 

430 

m 

3 


tlB 




■ i- ■■ I- 

4 4 

79 

49 

■4 

Uml AltAi Fonul j— 

TnrkiMli 





* • 1 *■ 

Tot»l LangiugcB fortijpi to Indi* 

ORAKB TOTAL 

i * 


1 

0 

■02 

4 m 

wa 

m 

409 

3 

#i>P 

2,754010 

1.S044OT 

1.359.715 
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«> 

I 


a 




a 

m 

g 


» 


¥t 

ST 

Ol 


§ 


Q 

£: 

:] 

E^k 

5 

b 

6 

cT 

p—t 

5 

1 

1 

a 

»l! 

a 

g 

wqio 

13 

go " » 

■ijHiaaa 

fff 

1 ^ » 9fi ^ » 

^5 

1 

4 

■BwapiTp jaqio 

s 

:::::; 


e 

s a g A 2 ® 


» 

S S g A s ~ 

b ’iiStipj, 

t-- 

3 S 3 5? g ^ 

IP^D 

4H« 

' 1 ^ 1 "" i * 

■n^jjcr^ j 2 

^ ® 

l>^ jM P-i ^ * -m 

03 * K . 

1 

A 

>£ 

4a 



S ffS' S 3^ 30 

•npjn 

3 

3 f? 3? o o 

^ i 1 « S 3 

*jtIg.|BQpUlH 

rN 

§ S S s S g 

■IP'»IH 

r- 

S A 1 » 3 B 


O 

1 § 1 I i i 

§ 

<a 

Q 

-s 

-S 

& 

*ffpd[127p 

a 

5 := S ^ a 

wLcre^ 

JO iirvq[{V| 

n 

3 S ? S S ff 


r- 

S S 3 £ g 1 


+p* 


% 

W ^ -H — ” 

S 

1 

TJKJUifK 

JC 

^ 33 !n M o 

Tl — ^ ^ 

«3 

'ROX 


flft 3S M 31 ^ -If 

t- ^ tS lO lO ^ 

Tl ir^ ^ 1—1 

■j:;Ttre[a[> 

55 

£ 5 g S g 


TJ1™K 

fl 

S 5 ^ B S 

^ R, ® ^ 

[B B ^ ^'" I 

g 1 

s 

■k 

A 

" 

» V ■- - -m 

^ P 

1 1 1 1 n J 

1 ^ 3 1 1 1 1 
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LAA'ODAGB. 14fi 


SUBSTOIARY TABLE IIL 


Shoadng for principal languages and dudscta the number of representatives ^er 1,000 

of popuhiifm m eaeh (aluq. 


Tai.n<}, 

5 

b 

a 

^npin 

s 

a 

^3 

a 

ta 

3 

'b ^ 

J ^ 
:a“' 

tJ 

i 

3 

I 

1 


a 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

U 

A niTanti 

* » 



7 fi 3 

106 

13 

63 

3 


11 


fTfiJinrliiT 

.. 

r t 

# I- 


47 

40 

18 

5 

1 & 

2 

- 


1 ■» 

A m 



B 4 

50 

23 

1 

11 

1 ^ 

Oi 

Mnztizafnir 

m * 

- 

#-. 

B2l 

94 

7 

39 

□ 

16 

7 

»<1 

AkDiA 




ail 

pa 

4 

2 # 

13 

20 

13 


Akoc 


i - 

4 4 


101 

a 

ao 

1 

20 

1 

a 

PWlftjinr 


* - 

* ■ 

B 42 

105 

t 

11 

18 

S 

3 

- 


... 

*4 

■ » 

m 

06 

4 

12 

- 

32 

2 

4 

Kb&mgaoii 

- 


4 * 


ra 

' 

18 

1 

aa 

S 

p* 

ETlicbpur 


* - 

■m i 

72^ 

m 

23 

4 SI 

8 

IB 

a 

17 

Dij^ipar 

- 

<1 li 

4 

BuD 

84 , 

5 

IS 

1 

li 

1 

S 


- 

* 1 

4 4 

91 

U 

63 

146 

2 

I 

2 

m 

CbUcttli 


. * 

4 f 

Bea 

88 

«■ 

17 

7 

0 

7 

■ 4 

MElkapoT 

- + 

* ■ 

- 

655 

89 

V P 

14 

1 

15 1 

4 

-- 

Af^bkmr 


* * 

.4 

BT 4 

61 

*, 

115 

IB 1 

B 

4 


YfOtmAl 

m •. 

r-* 

P ■ 

704 


1 ^ 

19 

as 

9 

9 

* i • 

UatwIia 

** 


: 

745 

64 

43 

10 

112 

6 

10 

- 

Kckpilf 


*•* 

fm ' 

560 

£9 


6 

43 

3 

117 

» 

Wun 

« * 

m » 

4 1 

7 ^ 

38 

100 

6 

B 

2 1 

85 

« » 

yiiuiim 

m m 

f ■> 


077 

ao 

p* 

13 

14 1 

24 

7 

1 * 

lluigtul 

- 

- 

m 1. 

815 

60 

1 

8 

98 

7 

6 

■ P 

Poud 

1 i 

■ * 

.. 

eoo 

711 

1 

7 

8 B 

7 

ID 

k-4 


CbLP' vUL 
Sab. 
Tabiet^ 
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Total 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INFIllMlTIES. 


Cbap. 
Fua. 307. 


(TABLES XU AND XIIA.) 

207, Theinfnmties thut irere recorded at the Census are:—(1) In'janitv 
intrcdiH:torT. mcluding idioc^(2) Dcar-mutism, (3) Blindnei and 

(4) Lejiroay. The following lustructlona wore issued 
to enumeretors in connection with their record in the schedules;_ 

If any pereotu be totAlly blind of fiofA eyes, or &)iA deaf and dumb frvm Krifi, or iuEane 
or anflering from corroiiive leproayi Enter the name of tbe infirmity in this eolimm. Do nob 
enter those who are blind pf nuly one eye, or who Luve become deaf and dumb after birth or 
who are aufiTering from urAtte leprosy only," ^ ’ 

Whether in all cases the enumerators have literally carried ont these instrnc- 
tions is a matter of some tloubt, inasmuch aa two of the infirmitie.^, insanity and 
leprosy, can be correctly diagnosed by only acientific experts, Similarlv the third 
infirmity, congenital deaf-mnteness, cannot lie easily discovered among children 
under two years of age, 1 Wlieve, Uie intiniiity rctunifl are not eompleto 
in any country, and Berar forms no exception to this remark. Besides the want of 
professional knowledge in enumerators, the pefiplu are generally reticent in mention'' 
ing such inUrmities, s|)ecially with regard to the female members of their family 
and in tlie case of ^Insnliinm or other castes whose females are pard&nashi^ 
the enumerators are helpless. Among the pointo that may have been overlooked 
by the latter are, persons whose sight may ha^'e become defective on account 
of old age may have lieen included among tiie bhnd ; those not deaf and dumb 
from birth might have been aliowii as congenitally such, on tlic other hand, anch 
deaf-mute children under two years of age might have been omitted ; cases of mere 
discolouration of the skin might have been er^ited to le]>rofly, while monomaniacs 
of a harmless charncter and those who are lunatics at intervals might have Iteen. 
omitted. But hucIi errors could not have l)een many, and even if they were, they 
must have countorbalancctl each other to some extent. Moreover, the inspecting 
OflBcera who tested tlie enumeration books were asked to see that the infirmities 
other than tht^ required were not entered ; they were further requested to ape* 
cjally test as far as 7 >osaible all the entries given in the column for infirmities, as 
they were very few. In the iib&trtiction office, the iiifinuitieg uTre posted on 
sei>arate slips nnJ were checked cent per cent. Thus the chances of error have 
as fiir as possible, been minimis ed. 

The infirmity statistics are shown in Tables XII and XI lA, The former 
shows the alBictcd aecording to the seventeen a^ jjeriods for the whole province 
a ad also their details by districts and by sei. The latter Table shows the affiicted 
among the selected castes, tribes and races, hut witfiout taking age into consider* 
atiou. The mfirinity figures can beat be diacnased by medical experts, as with the 
aid of their special knowledge in medicine and physiology they can assign the 
tight causes, sanitary aa wcU aa scientiSe, which bring ateut the infirmitica in 
special localities or persona. Unfortunately, i am entirely lucking in the know* 
ledge i>f these s^icciuJ subjects. 1 am, however, indebted to lieutenunt-Colonel 
C. Ii, Swame.I.M.H., ALT)., the Sanitary Commissioner for this Province, who has at 
uiy request, kindly read this chapter through and made the neocssaTy iiiUiu.iT iB 
and alterations in regard to the widely accepted enuses for each of the inli rmitlft^ to 
which 1 ventured to aUude to in the toit of this chapter. 
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IJfFltlMlTIEfl, 


IX, 

20 S. 


208^ The actual ninnb^ra of tlia iiifirms rotimicil axe as follows:— 
Actual ntunbflTii und pTopcrtiotuu 

lajijiDe 
Dfljif-iaote 
Blidd 
Lt! per 



Jcmnlnn* 

S'otiiL 

105 

Vdo 


mi 

403 

1,110 

3,655 

2,S05 

S,.'iS3 

1.025 

553 

2.737 

&,+22 

•l,3SS 

0,810 


Total nfflicrted 

In Bcrar on an aTcrage one person otii or every sai is sutrenng irora one ot 
other of these four kinds of iniirmitiea, Tiiking each of the intirmitiea separatelyT 
there 33 one inanie person m every one deaf*mute in every 2,481, one blind m 

every 493 and one leper in every 988 of the population. 

2119. Compared with the numbers returned in 1891, we find tliat the insane, the 

Caicparison with Ifipi, decreased by 148,1,185, and 

yil respectively; while the deaf-mutes have increa^ 

by 580. 

210 . Sabaidiary Table 1 compares tJic infirmities of Berar with those of India 

Campari.™ with oth.r »«-avia* pTOvinces and states in it in a proportional 

«siut£.tatet. rorm. iJie degree of msanjty m Berar is much the 

same as it is in Rajputana. Both of them have the 
le^t proportions of insane males and femnlea when eompared with India ns well as 
other provinces and states in if, except the Hyderabad State, wych is fortonate in 
not ha\mg even one male or female insane in ev ery 10,000 of each soi, The pro¬ 
portions of those afflicted with the other infirmities in this State are also surprisin"^- 
ly smalJ and can bo compared moat favourably with other Indian states or prov- 
mces. The comparatively small proportions for insane males and fcmal^ in 
Berar imty probably' be duo to some extent to the fact that there being no lunatic 
if t wi!.«r province, some of ite lunatics are sent to Ragpnr.* The proportion 
of the Jeaf-mutea who have been more than doabled since 1891, la about the 
as those of its tvvo neighbouring provinces, the Central Provinces and Bitmbav It 
K, however, considerably less than that of India in 1891 and Bengal, Punjab, 
Madras^oorg, Mysore and Bnrms. The ratios for the blind in Berar are v ery 
« ^ Punjab and are very much higher than 

the Provings and Bombay Presidency. Berar is nnf^unato in 

tSf S l>»rg®t proportions of the lepci^ of both seies in the whole of India 
^iStkce appreciably decreased .unotig the 

211. Sabsidiory Table TI gives the number of lie afflicted per 10 OOil of each 

p™partioi«af,oiii=tedbydl.. ^^^'^^fricts at the last three coiisusos. It is grati- 
tiicts at the lii4t three cenanBee- to observe that since 1881 all the infirmities in 

. , , every district have diminished, except leprosy amonn' 

females, the proportion for which 1ms risen slightly from 8 to G S per ten tfiousantb 
The de^se m the mhr^tics may he mainly due to the people now putting more 
faith in European medical help imd vaccination, which are aflbrtted to them bv Govero 
ment; and partly to com-ct enumeration. The dlmunition is more prominent in 
both the sexes among the msane and the blind than among the deafinutea. The 
latter, although decreased since 1881, show an ominouu increase of 2 3 in moles 
^ P«T over the figures fer 1891. The mcroase Is marked 

Sim tiiatricts. Slide lepers have decreased 

-loin 1881 to 13 8 in 1901 per 10,000, the decrease since 1891 is verv 
appretmble, as their proportion in that year was 19-3. As olwervcd bofoim tS 

SmfJf lepers in Berar has risen by 3 per 10,000 as compared'vrim 

tlmt of 1881, It, however, shows an mcreasn of -5 per 10,000 over that for 1891. 

212. Tlic principal cao^ of insanity are the abuse of afeohoUc and narcotic 

C>tuea ofiutnitr. drmks, consumption of hemp, ganja and bhang social 

cuatems, enforced widowhood among the HtnJus tlm 
xenana system am ^g^e Muralmans, physical ailn mnta, mtemperance and fesscs 

ud 4 la eIu S^rpur Lnuitia oaflam an ti# tinmu bIbIu, i]m« 20 
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&<.*. “ Uterine diJKtrdera sypliil is) and epilepsy are alao assigned aa Chap. IX. 

frequent imtecerlenta of Inaamty. &itne cases of iml>ediity may ariEic here and 318> 

tliere from dump and unwholesome climate} crowded dweUinga or other unlicaltby 
oonditiuna.” 

213- In IftSl there was in Berar 1 inaane male in every 2,767, while in 1891 

the proportion vraa 1 in 5,328 and it is now 1 in 7,150. 
th^rfc^^KBd IB 91 **** inaane femidea show a similar decreage, for in 18S1 

the proportion waa 1 in 3,880, in 1891 it ivaa 1 in 
7,099, and in 1001,1 in 10,071, 

214. Among the districts, 'Wmi conies off the liest in point of insanity of either 

aex, inaanmcL as it diBuloses one insane naale in 13,091 
Blitribtttioabrdurtrlflts. 38,911, In Eilidipur, al- 

though the decrease among the insane nialea has been the largest (3-2 per 19,001>) 
ainee 1S81, yet it Is the worst dlatriot, as the pr<qiortion there is 1 in every 
6,027. Amrcudi and Basim linve each less insane males tlian the provincial mean, 

1 UL 7,150, while in the retrinining two flistricts, Alcola and Bnldana, the pro¬ 
portions exceed the provincial average. The proportions for insane females in the 
aistricts of Arnnioti, Aholn and Ellichpur range from 1 in 6,991 to 1 in 7,715, 
which nre below the provincial mean, vix., 1 in 10,071. Basim, which comes i>if 
the second best, Lis. 1 insane in 19,572 fetnulos; while in the remaining- district of 
Buldanii the proportion is 1 in 13,242. 

215‘ The only cause that non-medical men can assign to eongenital deaf-mufcs 

ness is consanguineous marrfagea. But this is not 
statistics of the fievorul Hindu 
castes, among wldch, notivithstaiidijig tlic practice of exogamy, the proportion of 
Bufl'erers from Uiis infirmity is not small, nur do the Berar statistics lend support 
to Uic belief, that this intirmity exists more in mountainoua tracts than in. others. 

21G. In 1831, one male deaf-mute wag faimd in every 9«57 males of Borar, but 

hi 1891 the proportion was as low ajj I in 4,760, 
r«rlSsniiiliB 9 i. while at the present Census it has risen to 1 jn 

2 . 260 . The proportion among the female deaf-mutes 
Lag also similarly fluctuated during the three decades, i.e,, in 1881 it was 1 in every 
1,238, in 1891, 1 in 6,599, and in 1901, 1 in 2,758. It is diflicult to explain Iho 
causes ftf such large yarmtions. The high proportion in 1881 is reported to lie duo 
hi overstatement, owing to the inclusion of noncongeuital cases. The ratio in 1691 
i^ing exceedingly low, it is possible that several congenital cases, specially among 
the children, may liavc escaped ennmeratiou, 

217. The Ainraoti district is unfortunate in having the largest proportion of 

Dlrtribntianbydlfltficts. iiiajo U«‘f‘mntes, lur., 1 in 1900. Basim, 11 nldana 

and \V im also sliuw Jiigher pruportitms than that of 
the province. ^ EjicL of these 3 districts shows a very large increase over the tigures 
for J^891. EUIchpnr comes off the Ijcst, as tifere is one dt'af-mnfe male in every 
3,352, and ia followed by Akula, where the proportion is one in 2,573. Uliiehpur is 
the only district whkdi does not show an mcrGa-He over the figures for 1891. Turning 
ti> females, we find that Akola is the best district, as it has the aniaUegt proportion. 
vis,, one deaf-mute in every 3,453 females. It is closely followed by Ellichpiir and 
Buldana. where tliopropiirtiona fur deaf-mute females are 1 in 3,409 and 1 in 3,fj27 
re^ectively. Amraoti again shows the highest proportion, oij., 1 in 2,210. In 
Wun and Basim the provincial av'erage ia oieoeded. As compared with the 1091 
figures, Amraoti and Wim ^ow the largest mcrcaao, rtr,, 2*7 ^ler 10,000 in each. 

218. For children the most common cause of this infirmity la the visitation of 

small'iM>x. Vnccinution has undoubtedly dune much 
to mitigate this terrible mulndv in infoncy, 63,0l.K) 

out of 67,000 nvailahle infants ate successfully viic'cmated in Borar annually. Yet it 
is in advanced age thnt the numbera go high ns the place of phyaieal |■^g(lu^ is taken 
by nervota weakness incident to old dgo. The other chief canscKS 
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optlialmia, heat, gknc, dual, mtsecte, pangent snwke of cowdimg cakes and liot 
*- spicy food, &c. Bat die ravages of this terrible disease from coiitaginua optbalmia 
liuvo becD a good deal mitigat(?d hy the liumcrnaa Cbiiritabl© Diapoaaariea in the 
Ifrovinee where the sufferers ean get treatnieat. Aiiotlicr fruitful cause is the 
badly ventilated kitclieiis in iiatl\-t? houses where their females cooL This is the 
reason why in this partietdar infirmity, women, as an eiceptioiial case, m-enonder- 
ate over men. ^ * 

3Ilf. Twenty years ago in Bcrar one blind man was found out of every 303 

, .r »ti« «tl. lh.» ‘J'to 1 in 441, 

foriBSiud 1891- ^ further lessened to 1 m 518; while 

In Ota 1 • 11 - females during the three decades was 1 

lU I m 41*3 flud 1 in 469 respectively. 

220. Taking hy districts we hud that there is the least blindness in Wun among 

l>iEtril)utiDfllFydi.tricts. pTOportton lieing 1 blind in 743 

males and 6-53 females. Buldana Ima the hifrhest 
proportions, Imth for males and females, vh., 1 in 437 and 1 in 381 resneetivelv, 
altlnmgh It ah.nvs the largest decrease when compared with 1881. In the remain- 
mg 4 chstnets tJie proportions for both the seiea esceed the provincial ratios, «ir., 1 
in 61 fi for nnilcb aekI 1 m 469 for fcn^ulcs* 

231. Prom the Report of the Lej)rosy Commission, it appears that leprosy ia a 
CansM uflifprMr. disuase ; that it is noldiffiiseUbvhere- 

«1 . 4 f . - 1 -. trausmissinn, and for this reason, and the 

cstahhshed amount of atenhty amongst lepers, the disease has a natural tendeney 
to die out It IS not directly originated by the use of auv particular article of foiiT 
or teiinric conditions, nor by any inafuiitary saiToundums, n-r 

it pccuharly infect any race or caste ; but it is imlireeOy inllmmW by 
m^itary siuroumirngs, such as poverty, bad food, or delicient drainage or venti^ 
iatiim ; for, these causes by creating a predisposition, increase Llie snaoeptibihty 
of the milividunl to the disease. ^ ^ 

222. The following are the numbers of iejiora of both sexea found in Bcrar 
fJois Dodson of niunberc and latifia lit the last three tionaiLies ■— 

Vitii thoae for ud IISL 

llalp Inperi, FotmUn 

^,071 n? 

** .* 2^aflo ^1* 

T leprosy among males has decreased by 

1,0^, while among fimiales it has increased by onlv 85. Tlie decrease among the 
males as coiiip.are, with 1891 U very e^mriderable, ri., 9f>l, and is probablv due to 
a great extent to tiie high mortality among them at the last two ffiminca when it 
? numlicr of male lepers must have tiied 

Ao^tl.standmg. however,such a ocnsiderehle decrease in their numbcT thev are 
BtiU for in escees of the female lepers. Twenty years ago Berar was notorious for 
pjssessmg a veiy largo proportionate number of lepers, as in 1881 there was one 
Vr m every 465 males and 1 in 1,663 fomalS ;’but now the propo75L for 
hi^ gtme down to 4..4, whde that for the females baa slightly riae^ to 1 in 

l,'73l'^ ^ ^ ^ 

233. Among districts Ellichpur takes a. prominent place ; it shows the woret 
DiitrtbtttioftbydiflWicti, record for males, aa there is one leper in every 513 
. . , males ; but this high proiiorlion is mainlv due ut thn 

S^^Tfrmak K^fJthara, a village near PMipur, wllere m male 

and 1* femak lepers were enumoratwl on the Censua night This -isvliitu w 
^ta.iw.n.y Iho u,„tml iBdia Korku Misslou. Aftur EHfaLiun- OiljiSS of 
Akofo, Buldnna and Amraoti come next in order. Iho proportions for male 
epers there ran;^ from 1 in 550 to 1 b 686. The last named St shows^ e 
largest decrease m male lepers since 1881. It amounts to 11 per ToOO Basi^ 


mi 

1801 

1901 
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tbe reat with proportions of 1 in 5,fiB3 iuid 1 in 3/^04 r^gpectirely. Afeola 
is tho worst^ off district, na it lias 1 female lepor in every 1,027" females. 
OjmpArcd iivith ISSl, each of the tiiree northern districts shows an ineremeut in 
its proportion of female lejwrs ranging from '2 to 1-5 piir 10,CK)0, while a decrease 
is found in eacli of the 3 soutliern districts. 

224. I now proceed to reriew the distrihntion of the infirms among 10.000 

Motributioiibytaltt,,. persons of each sol hjr talnqs in IflOl. ThoV‘>por- 

tmna are given m Suosidiary lablc III. The 
Ellichpur and Akot taluqs have the largest proportions for insane males, w’hile 
Ammoti, Ellichpur, Jnlgaon and Khamgaon have those for the insane females. 
Kelapiir shows the least proportion lor males, while Mehkar, Msingrul, Teotmal' 
and Danvhaand Kchipnr again for females. Taking Tioth tlie seies together, the 
proportion is the iiigUest in EHielipur noth 6 per 10,000, and tlic lowest in 
Kelapur. Taking liy actual uuinlH.‘ra, which are in no case verr large, EUiehpur 
Leads the males ndth 20, and Amraoti the females with 17, Both these taluqa 
held the same position in 1801 ; but the foimer now shows a decrease of 4 males 
while the latter of 3 females when compared with the figures far that year. There 
are only two insane males in Kehipur and only 1 insane male and I female in 
Melgliat. 

On the present occasion Teotmal is tbe w'orst off talinj in havinjr the 
latest proportion for deaf-mute males, hut taking the SKsxes together CJiandur is 
the worst so. Strange to say DaryapUT, which was the worst off bi tlda infirmity 
in 1891, shows the best record tlJs time. Of deaf-mute males, ilorai, Ammoti, 
ilurtizapur, Balapur, Chiklili, Biisim and Tusad have also larger prnpfirtions than 
other taluqs ; wiiile among females Wuu, Amraoti and Basim Lave higher pr^ipor- 
tious. In actnal numljcrs, Chundur liaa 56 males and Amraoti,^ Morsi and 
TcotnnU 43 each ; Chiindur and Auiraoti have also 53 and 43 deaf-mute females 
respectively. The least nnmher is found in Melghat, only G males and the same 
nnmlier of females. In Daryapur there arc only lU males and 13 femmes, who are 
deaf-mutes. 

The highest proportions for the blind among both the seres arc found in the 
talmqs of Alehfcar, Jalg.aon, Baaim and Akot, while the least in Won and Kelapur. 
Taking bj* actual munbera, Basiui heaihi the list a-itl: 2U3 blind malea and 25G 
females; hlalkapur, ilehkar, Akot and Ghandur follow one another; Meli^hat 
coming last, having only 36 blind males and the same number of females. 

Mnlkapur, as at the censnsof 1891, still continues to lie notorious for coutiiiu 
ing the largest mimljer of Icpera. There nro 330 lepers of whom more Urn a 
two-thirds are males, the proportion h)r them here lieing the highest in the province, 

25 per 10,tHJ0. Jalgaon, which adjoins Tilalkspnr, has the largest proportion 
for female lepers (24 iier 10,000j. The proportion for male lejmrs there is 
also os high as 2-3 per H},0tK). The other taluqs which show liigh proportions are 
Ellichpur and Akot fhr males, and Amraoti and Balapur for females. Besides 
Llalkapur, there are two taluqs wliicli contain more than 200 lepers, nf;., Aiumiiti 
and Ellichpur. Melghat has the least number of lepersi 4 moles and 4 femiiJea. 

Jalgann, Akot hnd hlalkapur have tbe largest proportions of infir m males and 
females, while Kelapur, Wun. and 3ielghat enjoy the greatest exemption. Taking 
by actual numbers, ilalkapur cornea in first with as many os 814 infirm persons, 
Amraoti, Akot and Ghandur follow one another, each containing more than CtX) 
infirm people. Stelghat, on the other hand, has only 94 persons who arc infirm. 
Wuu and Kelapur have also a small nmuljer of infirms, 168 and 176 res¬ 
pectively. 

225. ' Subsidiary Table TV* gives the actual number of persons alHicted with 

each of the four iufirmitiea in the three Tnain reilgioua 
of inflnnd by auin Qf Berar, rtr., Hindu, itiisaiman and Animistic. It 
ci)mpiirea the mimhers of tlieir infirnw with those for 
the previous two censuses. As the numbers of the infirma are small, it is best tt> 
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show nrtnal, rather than proportionate, figurea in the TaLlc. The inSniis of otliei* 
religions, who are numerically very smaE, are not shown, as it m not worth compar- 
in- tlicra with those of the three main religious, TTie atriking featim? of this Table 
la that III ISWl there was not a angle infirm among tlie Aniinistics, altiwugh thov 
tlien numbered 37,338, It is tnie that In that vear a large proiKirtion of the 
AhorigiiiaLsur Aiiimistics was aho^m as Hiiidiis, yet It is not fi'little eurnrising that 
out of the aI>ove number none jihonld have been fuund as an infirm. 

22G, Taking tlm Hindus first, we find that insanity U steadily decreasing 
Among ttiBcJu#, ‘‘inong this dassuf people in both the st'xea. Jt hat 
efjuifc down irom 447 iin^Hm^iualeii and 299 fenifilea in 
1881 to iJii and 117 in 1001 respectively ; or In otLer there is noiv onlv one 

Hindu insane luiiltiand one feimle in cven^ lO^OlKJ lyf ejieli ng iigniiiat 4 msiine 
males niuL 3 ms=aiie feijialusin the saiiie nnml>er in 188L De-of-niutisrii among them 
has, Luwever, increased considerably as compared with the figures for 1I91 it 

being nwirly double among the males and tw'o and-a-half times luore among the 
females. There arc now 538 doaf-mutc males ami 424 females or, in otiier words 
tlien' are now 4 male deaf-mutes am I the same number of female deaf-mutes in evt-ry 
Hindus of each ses, as against 2 males and 1 female in 1891 hi the same 
ni^lier. ilompEircJ with 1881, the deaf-mutes have, Lmvcvcr, decrea.sed i'er\'' oju- 
sideraldy ; mthat year the propirtioiis were 11 for tnnlcs and 8 for females ner 
Id,tutu. There are 2,41 i males and 2,621 females whn are tnbiUv blind. These 
figures ai>par large, but they ah.,w a dveraase of 606 males and 3-^ females when 
oomt'iircd with tlie ii.;tmil numbers for 1891, wldch hi their turn had showerl a kr-er 
clocre^' of 1.^ Guiles and l,‘b>l females as compared with those for tJie ecnlus 
or In 1881 as many as .14 males and 42 females were blind in every 10 OOO 

lliiiauh of each ,ses, wMo at present tiiero are only 20 and 22 resijectiveiy out of 
tLe aami? mmjbeT* The pr^ip<jrti<ju of leper males htia decrcageJ : 14 lm>era 
are now found out oflU,O()0 Himln males as against 19 in 1891 and 22 in the same 
jj^iLcr m 1881. Their Mdual iiumbers have sucocssirely decreased from 2 797 in 
1831 to 2,-045 in 1891 and 1,732 iu 1901. The proportion tif their feniaJe Icpei^ 
howevei-, has rfniiained alxmt the eamo at each of the last three censmses. nis. Ann/ 
of every 10,(HiO foimlcs, tliough their actual nmnbera ahow slight variations ’ 
thuaj38 in 1881, i21im 1891 and 795 in 1901. * 

227. In 18S1 there were in all 79 msaiie ilahomedans, of whom 50 were 

Among Mnsalmmiifl. females. Ten years later, only 29 

, and 23 females were rctumjcd as insane • wliila 

fit the prei^mt Census there waa u further fall and only 22 males and 16 femaki 
were found insane among this community. Tlmir doaf-nmtes, however, do S 
show such a steady dect^ase in the tliree decades. In 1891 they were very few iT 
only 14 males and 19 lemalea ns against 92 and 63 respecriyeK' in 188L bm at the 
pesen Cei^ thar numbers have risen to 50 males and 41 ‘females.^ Blindn?4 

IS steudilY dtyrci^mg among them ; there are now only 169 males and 161 fen^In? 
Tvlio ard'blmd. wliilt? HI tftHl flvppji or. fi.in i teruaJes, 



JOWbeing 1] Iier lOMnStoVnUleTbnrfw Sf^ee, Uki ttaSnSe 

remains stationary ihroughout the Uuw censuses, i.e,, 4 in twerv 16 fifiii 
females, Tlic-ir actual numbers being 35 m 1881, 42 in 1891, ^id 38 in 190C 

228. The Aimuisttcs ahow a gvjod decrease in eveiy- infirmity in both the 

Amone AninUiticB. compartHl with the figures for the orevioim 

^ ceusua. As observed before, there were roi 

»ii|OiigUusda8»«r i.K,|,leii, 1881. Al tLe r«a--nt Cena®, 5 ii«L 
Oiih one Iiisaiic fomaie were returned, ns againat 11 and 20 respectiTely in 
ami ^4 mriie and Ij fomak deaf-inutes against 29 and 18 SS^tivelv at t 
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whCe now there nre only o“ and 24 respectively. This fall is mainly attributable Chap. JX, 
to the large jJe<Tejise in the Aiiimistic population due to high mortality dunng the ParaT 230- 
last tiro ikmiiius, when it ia presiuned tluit many of their lepers dit!d. 

229, Proportionately among tiie Musalmams there are more insanes and 

deaf-mutes tlian the Hiudus, as the former have got 2 
LDsane males and 1'5 females in every 10,000 of each 
sex, whilst among the latter the proportion for insane 
ia 1 for each sex in tlie same number.; airailarly the ratios for the Musalman inalo 
and female rleaf-mutcs are 5 and 4 respectively per 10,000 as against 4 of each sex 
among the Hindus in the same mimber. It is dilHeuIt to assign any reason for 
higher proportions for both the infirmities among the Musalmans, 'specially for 
deaf-mutism. Hut the higher ratios for insanity among them may be due to some 
extent to the use of intoxicating drugs, such as opium, madak andganja, to a more 
fiery tcmijerament, and idler hahita and to the gttsha aystem ob^aerved by their 
females, Tiie Hindus, on the other hand, ahow h^her ratios for hlintiuess and 
leprosy fin" iMtli sexes than the ^lusalnians, there licing as manv as 30 blind and 
14 lejicr males, and 22 blind and 7 leper femmes in every lO/JdO Hindus of eaeh 
sex, wViile in the same mimlier of Arusalmann, 16 of each sci are blind and 11 males 
and 4 fenwles are lepers. Tlie chief causes which contribute to the liigher pm- 
portiuns for these infirmities amtmg the Hindus are, the latter are not so ready 
T'> take advantage of vaccination and protect their infant population from Bmall- 
piix and blindness, nor do tliey resort so readily to the disjjeiisaries for treatment 
should they suffer fntm ej'O disease .as ^Musalniaus do. As regards leprosy Hindus 
are more given to keeping the leprous members of their families with Ihem therelty 
running great risk of spreading the disease among the rest of tlie family, while tlie 
Slusuljiians are not given so much to tins, but prefer the infected memlier of the 
family to live aeparatoly and thereby Icasening the chance of the rest of the fiimily 
becoming infect^ 

The proportions of the Animistic infirrns need not be compared ivith these of 
the Hindus or Musahnans : anffict? it to say that they are at any rate eijiial to, if 
not better than, those of either of them ui every infirmity. 


230. Subsidiary Table V gives the average number of the afflicted per 10,000 

by selected castes and compares their present ratioa 
amcmir .d«ted those of 1891- In 1881 the infirmities were nut 
tabulated by castes, hence their figures for that year arc 
not shown in Ibis Suteidinry Table, which is prepared from Imjierial Table XJJ-A- 
Of the insane, the Maugs show the highest proportion for the tiin]es(3'7 per 10,000), 
The Jlralman and Shekh nmles come next with nearly as high proportions. 
The pallid 11 females of the Akoia ilistrict, who were entirely free from iiisanitj~ in 
1801 show now the highest proportion (4-8 per 10,000). As compared with 1891, 
imuuiity appears to have decreased appreciably among the males of the Banjdri, 
Korku, EjiJput and Tcli castes, and aLsn among the Korku, KoMm, AnJh, and 
Wanjari female^ but it has increased among tlie Brdhman and Shekh males. Of 
deaf-mutes,^ the^ Fathan, Brahman and Mahar males have very liigb ratios. 
Tills infirmity is also very common among the Brahman and iShekh fciiudes. 
The proixjrtions for deaf-mutes Lave mereased consideralily among the males of 
the PatMiis, KoUs, Manga and Wanjdris, and among the females of the Hrdhman 
and Ivoliim ea-stes, The males among the Mall, Dhangar and Eraliman castes 
and the females among the Dlumgar, Rajput, Fathan and Kuuhi castes imve 
the highest proportums f!>r blindness. As comparcil with 1891, blindness Las 
decreased among the males of the Koli, Rajput, and luirku castes, and among tho 
females of Korku, Gond, Koli and Wanjiiri The proportious for tUis infirmltv 

have inemased among the Dhangar, Shekh and Wanjiri males and also among 
tlio^ Wiiui females, who had eiyoyed immunity from tlds infirmity in 1891. Tjje 
Ibijputs of both fsexea and Malls, Kunbis, Dluii^rs and Koli.a for males have the 
1^'hest proportions of loprs. As compared with 1891 leprosy has decreasjd con¬ 
siderably among the males of the Korkus, Tells, Fathans, Abn{;i and GouiK and a l so 
among females uf the Xeli aud Wanjari caates. 
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231. It will be seen from Imperial Table SH-A that besides the 18 eeloeted 

castes, wiiieli are shown in SubaliliarY Table V, the 
infirmities of the GosAwia and JVIirwAris are also shown 
therein. Under tlie latter are included natinea of Mirw£d, whether domiciled in 
Berar or not, of all caster Briihmans, Wanis and an}* other castes that were 
found in Bcrar. The object of including this class of jic^iple and the GosiVwis in tlm 
Table waa that as both of them are noted for their fondness for opinjn and hemp 
dmgs, it would be interesting to know whetlier they are partkndarly liable to anv 
infirmities which could i»e traced to the use of tliCiUJ drugs. He uun^ber of 
persona returned under each of the four infirmitiea by them Is as follows ;— 
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It is strange fiiat among the Gosawis, who number 11,192 in the piviidnce, not 
u single person was found insane, althoiigh these people arc nohirious for smoking 
gftiija and drinking bhang, the eicesdTe use of which is hclieved to bring on 
msanity. It is worthy of note that in 1891, too, no one was found as insane among 
this caste. Of the ilarwaria only 1 male and 2 females have returned Jts insane. 
The other infirmities! returned by the Gosaw'is ajid Miirwim class are iso email in 
numliers that no safe inference can lie drawn from them. 


232. Suhsidiary Table VI shows the proportions of both the seyea out of every 
ffijtrihntiiDn by of ten 10,001) persons afflicted wdth each of the four infirmi- 
to udi M,. „™.pcriipd. Taking (he iofrmiKsa 

Inauity. separately, w'e find tliiit among chililreii there is hardly 

any inaaiuty, A reference to Imperial Table XII irill shoiv that up to the age of 5 
there are in the province only 1 male and 2 female children who are ituiane, Tiie 
ratios for both the seies show generally an irregular rise and fall tbroughoul the 
age-perieds. Not a single jiersoa is returned at the age-penod 55-60, hence the 
I»ro™rtioiis for this period are blank for both ae.^ea. Probably it is due to the 
tendency of the old or ijpiorant people to overstate tlie ages and that, too, in 
even number of years. It is themfore j'ust posaiblo that the relations of thcise 
insanoa who were really 5fJ or 55 years of age might have returned the ages 
of the hitter as 60 and upwards, iloreover, as observ^ in paragraph 134, cliapter 
IV, the age-poririd of 56-6t) appears ^ l}o the most destruetiTe to human life. 
For those reasons we ace the proportions of other infirmities at this age-period 
exceedingly low. The ratio for insane maleg rises in some of the aire-perio^ 
from 10 to 35. winch is the period of life when passions rage most. It is 
most prevalent in the uge-poriud when the proportions arc highest 

(1,795 per 10,000). After the age wriod 35 the ratios dedine. Thijse for the 
females are the hijjheat {1,^'04 per 10,000) ut the age-period 25-30. Tlie female 
proprtijona are higher than those for the male insanea at several age-periods, 
but specially at those between 20 and 30 and after 40 years, while the ratios 
for the latter predominate at most of the ago-perioda from 5 to 40 vcais. 


233, Among the deaf-mutes under 5 years there are only 24 Ijojs and 13 girls; 

__ hence their proportions per lO.Ow) are nut liiuh. The 

*"’■ third age-period (10-15) is the w'orst for males, as there 

are not less than one-fifth of the total number of malo desif-mufes at tliia affe-peri<Kj 
while amuijg the females the second agc--period appears to be the womt ^ the 
proMrtiuns are then the highest, i«., 2,089 per 10,000 dciif-mutes and am also 
much higher than those for thu deaf-mute boys ef this age-period. But from the 
next ^'period and up to 45 the proportions for the males generally predominate. 
This infirmitv appears more common among both sesos up to the age of 35 ns from 
5 and up to do years tlie ratios for both sexes are high and then tliev decline. For 
Tfiasons given m the laat para., the age period 55-6U is conspicuous for having the 
Binallcst proporijona for both aexes. a ^ 
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234. The age cbai'iictor of the bliiid iHfTers from, that of the lasane, deaf-tnute Chap IZ 

flUadiisEa. ^ much higher pi'uportifiTis of the blind Para- 2li7. 

arc found among tlio children and also old people. 

The ration are tjje Idgheat at tlie laat age |»eriod, CO and over, I wing 1,9<13 nialea 
and 2,SC7 females ont of every 10.00(1 hiind perMOiis of each 'lljese evidently 
eh<''w conneetiDii between bliudneisg and tdd age, TIjb 6-5-fjQ age-period is attain 
conspicuous for having tlie smallest proportions for blind persons of botli sexcA, 

Up to the jige of 4Ci the males pr'edtimimite tbe females, but from this age more 
women suffer from tlus infirmity than men, probably due to the reason given 
iu para. 218. As old age anti blindness generally go hand in hand, the latter, 
it is beliei'ed, in no way hastens (loath. J’his siHj[iosilion ia corroborated bv 
the fact that more than 10 per ce3it of tliC Ijlhid malc.s and 28 per cent, of the 
blind temalea Lave reached tlie green old ago of CC and over. 

235. Very few children suftfr from leprosy, as only 1 W and 2 girls under 5 

LepraBj. years and 2 Ij^jys and 7 girls at the age-period 5-lC 

were found aa lepers. Tliis diseast! I.wgius to developo 
after the tenth year and rises u]) to the forty-flith year of life among ljuth sexes. 

At this age-period (4f.M5} both the sexes show the highest mini bens, nij., 327 
males and^ 135 females. Looking to the proportions, thi.*; age-period presents the 
liighest ratios for Ijotli sexes, l,(j09 males and l.ofiC females out of every 
lOjDtMJ afilicted of each sex. Their proportions are also high at the preceding 
two age-i>eriods, vis., 3<b35 and 3tj-4C, iuid also at 50-55 yeara. After this period 
they decUno. 
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236. The distributiou of e,a(:h or all the infirmities among ItMXH.l of the 

Itopulutioii is exhibited bv the different Hge-periods in 
Sl'Miliaiy T»Mo VII. TLe prafurliMia ..f tlm total 
potnUatiDD. ajSlicted are the iiighest at the last agc-^ieriod (10 and 

over, I't;., 1X4 males and 136 females among 10,000 
po[)ulation of each sex. Tlie ratios for the blind and lej>erii of both sexes contributo 
very largely b> this age period. The insane males present the highest raiiiw at 
tlie nge-jferioda 15-20 and 25-36, and their females at the latter and alwi at the 
period. 5C-55 ^reara. Tlie male and letnale deaf-mutes at HM-S years, the uiuJe lepers 
nt tlje age period of 50-55 and the female lepers at the age-period 45-50 show the 
higlicst propjrtiona, 

237, The last point to Ihj dealt with ia the proportion which the infirm females 

iicar to that of the other aex at each age-perioft in 
each of tliO four infirmitieB. Subsidiarv- Table MU 
gi^ es the data on the sulyect. It will 1)0 seen that 

females are the least afflicted with leprosy, as there are only 448 female lejK?rs to 
l,(Kl(t males. On the other hand, blindness pla^^ fearful havoc among the softer 
sex Its there are 79 bhnd females over and above every thousand blind males. 
iJiiTidni!** predo]uinates among the males till the fortieth year and after that among 
the females. Of the remaining two mfirmities, deaf-mutism is more prevalent tlmn 
insanity among the females, as there ate 799 and 692 fe ma les, deaf-mute and 
insaixe, respeerively, to l.lKXJ males afflicted with each of these inlimiitios. The 
inGrea.se of leprosy among males coni[iared to females bus it great deal to dii with 
the relation between the two se.xes. A leprous woman tvill much tuore readily 
i^eet a healthy man, than a leprous man a healthy woman; also, a male is more 
liiil^le to contr;mt lepro.sy a-s he moves more witli the out-'^ide population than a 
female As regards blindness, males being exposed to greater risk of eye diseases, 
injuries, &c., tlmii feiiuilea, hence the greater number of bUiid auioiig them up to 4*4 
After that the increase of blhidneas among females is moat probably due mostly to 
cataract, as cataract appears to be more ^queut in females than males, nor do 
females ao readily resort ti» medical aid for removal of cataract and treatment of 
util or diseases oiviiig to social custom. It is difficult to assign a cau^ of deaf-mutisui 
and it is impossible to say why it should be more prevalent than insanity amuug 
females. 
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SJiifiBhtq mwrage nuviler fl/ ajlicted per ].0,0<M1 p/ each Be.v by Districts in ISRI, 15iOl amt 1001. 
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CASTE, TBIBE AM) EACE. 


X. 

S3S. 


CHAPTER X. 


CASTE, TRIBE AND RACK 


(TABiiE xrrr*) 


238. 


ImperM Tublo XTR gives tlie diatribution of tUo population by ijastes, 
intnHtuetArv tribes and races by ilistricts. Ttie same information is 

gii'en by taliiqs in Provincial Table XIII. Sub-clivi- 
cions of castes were not recorded in tbc pchcdules, as erperience at tlie previous 
Census showed that tlte majority of the people poaaeaaed but vague notion as to the 
sub-divisions to which lliey belonged, and that therefore the Returns of 1891 were 
largely ineorrcct and consequently of little value. 

The various subjects dealt witli in this chapter are treated mainly from two 

J oints of view, uiz ,:—the ethnographic and statistical As regards the fonner, I 
are, as sugg^ted by the Census Commissioner for India, disiiensed altogether 
with the descriptive details of the Castes, as to some extent it would Iw anticipating 
" the results of the etliiiographio survey which the Government of India have 
recently sanctiojieti’* jMoreover, the eharacteri.stic features of the principal castes 
of Berar Imve already been fully described by Mr. Kitts in Chapter X of his inter- 
esting Keport for 1881. I shall, however, to meet the requirement laid do™, con* 
fine myself to the following topics 

(1) A steteh of casto as it actually exists in the Province at the present day. 

f2) Clasatfication of castes and tribes by social proeedenco as recognised by 
native public opinion so far as the same can Ijo ascertained, and an analy^ of iu 
results and the propaztions of various main groups to the w hole. ^ 

(3) Prevalence, growth, effect and tendencies among the Hindus of (a) mfant 
mamago, (S) widow remarriage 'and its prohibition, and (<;) hjpergamy. 

(4) A contrast Ijetwoen the existing fiicts and the standard theory of Hindu 
caste as given in Mimu, Vishnu, ApasLamba, iSsc. 

With regard to the statistical point of view, the local distribution of the .'jeveraJ 
castes, together with the variatiOTi in their nmnbor since 1881, will l>e nofkeA 
Special features found among the selected caatea of different religions in connection 
with sex, civil condition, edueatiou and infirmities have already been dealt with in 
tho chapter^ rejuting to each uf tbe^ subjects. 


A SKETCH OF CASTE AS IT ACTUALLY EXISTS IN THE PROVINCE 

239. A caate is a social unit. It is to be found all over the world in one ^hape 
Cut« »^other. In some casee, as among tho Hindui the 

T „ members forming it are knit together by commanitv 
of rehgioiK ideas. In other coses it la purely social and has for its formative prim 
ciple. ancient lineage, wealfli or other secular conflideration. The or-anhsatim. 
more easily i^rceived than defined. Learned persons, each entitled t(rre.spe(>t “ot 
tbmr researehes and devoted labour, are divided in their opinions and ^thout 
presuming I** betw^n them, jl is pmcticable to gain a fairly correct id^ of 
the object Hi® present enquiry, sufficient for the purposes of this report Dia 
ciis^oa as to ite ongm and history would appear to be outside the scope of it All 
that IS needed is a dear recognition of an existing fact, and without daiming for 
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it tlio ejactilude of a dcfijiitioii, the folio win cr may Ije offered aa a description, jAn 
Imiian eaate is an organization, the members of which claim a divine origin for it, 
but which shows tracea of historicnl development and eihibits a union brought 
about botli by identity of race and samoncaa of occupation. According as the 
atrengtU of one or other of tiiese elements prevails, a sub-caste gets to Im formed 
and leads to the conipleiity observable everywhere. 

240, Even a cursory examination of Table XIII will bring to view the 
» 14 J it_i » -* surprising and yet not wbJ-dly unexpected fact of a com- 

Mnltiplidtyo eo. pamlively mnaU population of 2,754,010 Souls inhabiting 

this province being di'tided into nearly four hundred castes, a good proportion of them 
toprescuting immigrants from nearly all parts of the country. ThLsis accounted for, 
as already mention^ bi para. 2^ by tbe considerations that geographically Berar 
occupies a central position on the continent of Its cbmtite is hot but salu¬ 

brious, and its. soil proverbially rich. Even in pre-British cUva it was known 
aa “ Sotiyfichi KarAd" or a piece (literally 'embankment') of gold. Hence naturally^ 
many flocked to it for gain, and the tendency thus set in waa lieJpcd forward ns 
facilities of locomotion and communication inereased, its indigonoiiB popidatlon 
is very poacfiful and industrioua only ao far as agriculture ia concerned. So the 
atranger readily finds seme tiling to do and easily takes his place among his neigh- 
boura. The first famine of 1896-97 also stimulated immigration into this province, 

241, The institution of caste has a tendency tn subdivide and ramify: etremn- 

stanees which lead originally to the grouping of certain 
britadfasta' inibvidntds to form a particular caste, operate to raise 
up artificial barriers to prevent others from entering it, 
and in course of time, the process of exclusion ao works as to place seme who would 
otherwise lie legitimately Jet in, outside the pule of the particular caste. One of 
these artificial elements is the loeality from which tlie stranger haUa. Ho is given 
his proper caste, but ita title is modified by the addition of the place from which, 
he eomea. Tima we have SKval or ilalvi Brahman a, X’armafls and eo on. Thia 
baa its own counteri^tion, and the caste originally or from a long tuiie settled here, 
calls itself Bordri or YarAdL The diatmetion, though seemingly adventitious, baa 
important conse^iuences on the status and the relative social position of n)eml>ers 
of a caste, and eierciaca b potent influence in adding to the complexity of connubial 
groups. 

242, In theory all the existing Hindu castes have their origin in, and are to be 

traced to, the fourfold dii'iaions of Brahman, Kshatriva, 

Cauui ot mvenjtj, Y'aishya and Shnilm, lA'ithin ita omi limits, ita mom* 

hers would he on one and the same level. In practice, however, this is not ao. As 
briefly indlCfttetl above, a tendency to subtlivide sets in early, and acquires momen¬ 
tum as ocenpations vary, localities ilifler, and theological disputes arise. Then 
particular obBeri'ancea come in, to sever one groim from another, and even purely 
(jecular quairela help to dlampt a snb-caste and fead to the formation of two or 
more m tim plane of a caste which was till then only one. Kebgious denominations 
often appropriate a caste to themselves, and the surrounding Animistics intensify 
the diveraity by adopting Hindu Gods, Brahmanical ritual and religions ol^servan- 
cefl. Most of them call themseh'ea Hindus, and. have returned fhcmBelres as 
Buch. 


243, lu a caste in which all or most of tho forces briefly indicated above, 

are at work and are generating tendencies towards 
^ Bubdivisioii, extreme complexity can alone be expect oil, 

and it ao exists as a matter of fact. 3ome castes in ter- 
dine but do not inter-marr)'. Others accentuate their diflbrence by prolilbitioQ of 
both food and mruriage. As a general rule, however, the lower caste takes food and 
water from tho higher, but not the vim rw*w, and this is otio of the practieai tests of 
determining preocdence among them. In a few cases castes are mutually exelnsive 
in matters of food and water. Each has on organisation of its own,- and induaion 
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Cbap^ X. into or exclusion out of it, ia umnoged by a Paiidi^yut, not owning allegiiiiice bo 
Para^ 244. Bndiiiuiijii, thougii ita religious ceremoaica are performed by and under ilie iliree- 
tion of the latter. Their tleciaions are not baseil on Sh^tras, tliougU in Ihwry 
tliev profcsa lt> be ao, hut tliey are valuable aa reflecting the prevuilmg luitioiia and 
iii'licating the caste-eonaciDuonesB of the caste or aub^eaate to which the PaueMvat 
Ijelongs. 

244, The one rule which may be said to be common to all castca and scru- 
„ , , puloualv obHcrvcd bv them and their sub-divisiona U 

doeunynna exDiun;. that one should marry insidu the caste or sub-caste 

and outside the family. The limits of the family are, 
however, not rigidly fixed and fijmi matters of dispute. Some include in it ail 
the agnates and cognates, Avhilc others reatrict it to the fomier alone. This ia 
so even among the Pmhmans, and introduces a potent element tending towards 
further sub-division by preventing tho jieople accepting one interprotatiou from 
entering into matriuintiiul attianecs with others ivlio favour liic other inter¬ 
pretation. 

The principle above rchcited is endogamous in so far as it restricts the choice 
of bride or bridegroom, to the members of the caste or aub-caste and is also 
exogamous in ho far as it compels a man to seek the partner of life outside his 
family. It may fairly l>e said therefore that both the principles of endogamy and 
exogamy work side by side in the caste organization, and thereby introduce great 
complication in the rules guiiling the selection of the parties to a marriage. The 
subject is specially elaborated for Brahmans and higher castes in treatisea on 
Hiudu ritual. In the lower castes, the matter is regulated by custom. This may 
be iUostrated by a reference to the Bari caste. The eub-divisiona of this caste are 
Suryavaiishi, ^lare, Uohiit and others. Each of these sub-castes is divided into 
several Kul 9 , such as Sringal, Umbarkdr, Dhage and so on. A Suiyavanshi Bari 
muAf marry into another Sutravaashi femily and jubj no other sub-division fjf that 
caste. Moreover, a Sdngal Suiyuvanslu Biiri cannot marry into anotlier Singal 
Suryavanshi Bari family. Further illustrations may be* found m the 'tabular 
scheme given at the end of this chapter, in which the internal structure of three 
tAyiicul castes is given. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASTES AND TKIBF^. 

24n. At the Census of 1891 the Ilindus, MiiBn lman a and Animistica of this 

S«i.l ,nc.a.«. M Tui.. "erc gri'uped iimordilig U, tLeir traditioMl 

wtea hjyw ■CK!tiiipaLti>n& j nut the urraugcmetit wus found 

fuctoiy, as it accorded neither with native tradition 
and practice, nor with any theory of caste ever propounded by students of the 
flubjeci. It separated grouj^ which are really alli^, and included in the same 
cat^oty group of widely different origin and status. The Census Comoihudoner 
for India, tnereforc, propjiaed to mtrodnee a Subsidiary Table (No, 1) classilying 
taste and tribe by the social precedence os rBcogniaed* bv native public opinion at 
the present day, i. e., the Brahmans being placed atone end of the si^e. the polluting 
castes at the other, and tlie main body of the various Kshatriya, Vaiatiya and Shud^ 
castes coming between them in an nrder arranged as nearly as may he possible 
according to tUa position generally allowed to them in society. To enable me to 
do ^ia, it was necessary to consult those native gentlemen of the province who, by 
their psition anti education, were liest qualified to express an opinion on the subject. 
The Deputy Cummiasionera were addnss-wd, and with their help committees were 
fonuca ttt udiiac on the arrangements of various castes found in their districts in 
tlio order of their social precedence, stating in each case the reasons which weio'hed 
with them to allot to each the position assigned to it. Castes of approlimatelv 
tH|ual ataiufl were te be arra^d in groups b the order m which they came in the 
group, and where a caste claimed higher rank than that allotted to it, the fact was 
to l>u noted. -Tneb reports were received tind carefully considered. 
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24(5- ThiH topic ia beaet with difficultica peculiar to itself and insnrmoTintablc ciup. Z- 

in tlieir own nature. Li tlie daj'B of Hindu rule, when Para, a48‘ 
p^raltiefl in detann^g tite the caste system was in its full bhioru. varioua lower 
MtMfct^caHtes were prohibited Irom riding Ihrttugh a town or 

village. They iverc bound U) ru^e their heiui-nnirk 
or ‘ TUaka' in a particular ^ay, and they had to tie their Dhoti or loin cloth in a 
particular fashion. Their mofles of salutation were differenty as they are to thia 
day, to some eitcnt, mid their social interconige was regulated even to minato 
details by unwritten ordinances enforced summarily by the police of the times. 

Helatire social precedence of castes m those days wan probably very easy of ascer¬ 
tainment. ilahomedan invasious did not much interfere with tins caste-autonomy, 
and it continued to erist, If not to iloiirlsh, in Ihe worst doj's of Muglal misrule. 

Under tho present jegime, however, things altered fash The doctrine of oriunlitv 
of Timn in Inf* eyes of law, threw at once into disuse all dietiiiction.s of hcnd-niark^ 

&e., and u3iirpation.s in that respect censed to iucur any penal consequences. Each 
ca.ste naturally liegati to feel itself at liberty to eat, wear and do as it pleased, and 
it was an easy step from that stage to asaniue supremacy for itself and ji rod aim its 
mdopcuLlnnco by challengiug ecpiality with castes hitherto regarded aa their supe¬ 
riors. The levelliring thus liegun has gene on witli conridtrable rapidity, heinir 
assisted by itisrioiiarica from without and educated reformers from within. Thus 
it comes to be that at the present day each caste looks upon itself as supreme and 
not bound to render allegiance to another. There is no eederiastical court to. ud* 
judge religious precedence, and naturally m matters social, tiicre can be notic, 
meept such precedents as can be furnished by the customs prevailing in courL 
fmietions of n king or petty chief. In this province them is neither the cme nor 
the other. So the state of society may ho looked upim na very unsettled so far as 
recognized precedence goes. 


247. Id 1881 an attempt was innde to determine Ihc relative social position 
Tj < castes of Bei-ar, numliering about aiitv. 

PnTlouiattan.PL ^ 

R^ort for timt year. Ev&n thon it was foujiii difficult to dotenuine tlie 
siociiii position of a casto. In pam* 159 of that lk*port Jlr. Kitts ol)som?a — 


. The di^tinqliTe jind gegrpgfttiTe nektiue cif th& caatfi ayat^Mn, rendering eauh 
in fiociaJ matters A world apart^ renders at the mroe time any of precedence between dif¬ 

ferent tai^tes to Efomp eiteat mincccRaary^and impoiBible, With caateB which never mii in Boejal 
intemcnu^pp their rekHw ^ocinl iniik^ if nearly the same^ nmit remain imdEtenained. The UbU 
received show also that the feeling on Btich matterB may vary from taluq to taJuq ^ probably it 
also vntdes from gejieruticm to generation 


24 .^, So cniiraQmteil tlic lUtSculticii ap].>ciir very jnral^ Liit their ma^^niitude 

Piii.riplwofp«i«da.w.. n«;d notJpud to the iibundo^ent of all attempts ut 

riaasihcation. There nre a few teats which may lx' 
applied mth coiuJiMorablB confide ujl'g uf obtaining fairly accurate rciiult.^ Cue of 
Iho^se is to enquire and find out the caste.^ fowl cooked liy whom If oria not eaten by 
any particular ciaste. K the fowl Is eaten, then the castes must either he efiuui or 
superior, TliLs will be ascertained l.y asking thoae castes whether they would use 
tbod prepared by the particular cn.^ in qucsTlon, If they answi^r in the nega¬ 
tive, then they are anperior. In this way, ly a procjosa of elimination, it may be 
possible to arrive nt a certain result, and* it niay be correct in its own way but not 
absolute and conclusive, fur we nipy come upon two castes which are mutually 
e.vdusiii’e hi food. To supplement tlio teat therefore otkera mny Im applied, vis 

(d) as wearing the aacrwl thread, using jrairhi, adopting the system of non* 
marriage of widows, &c., and 

(fr) refraining from using meat and wine or idther. 

Even after the application of all these tests and weighing tlieir efiect carefully, 
he would be n l>old man whi> would claim-absolute correctnesii and nni^'ersal aceep't- 
ance for hia conclusioim 'Idiere would lie fouud many willing and ready tn fiout 
his ideas and adduce, in some rare instances, good letisoEs f>r their contentious. 
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Chap. X. tljc above testa and the resulta to lie derived bv appljin'? them may after 

Para- 248. all lx? considered to be arrived at fi'om a rt;]i^uua point of view*, ns each in ita own 
wav iiiTolvea n question of some kind of rcli^ioua observance. There is another 
series vf testa wldch may be reganlod a.^ pnreiy social, and they Imvc their founda¬ 
tion in old prevailing notiuns and customs. There h a weLI-kiiown distinction 
Ixdween * Piiuiihai^>e£*hea ’ and non-'Pibidharjicahos.’ Literally the terms siLniiy 
those that wear a wliite appaiel and those who do not. They had their oriinu in 
the times whim Hindus ruletl and certain castea enjoyed the privilege of attending^ 
the court of the king and holding public offices and served to distingni^h them 
from other castes, whidi htiil no anch prh’ilegtea, Tliosc of the former class would 
natiirally wear white clothes and ihe latter would not. Hence their dhitmetive 
names, 

;&'en among those that attended court, higher employment would give a 
superior gniile, and as oflicta had in those days a tendency to Ijeeome herctlitan', 
artiticial distinctiema would soon gather around them, to confer a kind of social 
superiority to them. Even among those eieluded from court atlcTuhinee, complete 
equality would not prevail, and they woidd take rank according as they were or 
were not in close attendance on the fretpienters of courts. In this way, on ii 
society regulated in its main lines by religious principles, was engrafted, in the 
days of later Hindu kings an order of precedence regulated purely by official 
position. The king hiin.self, as being the liiglieston earth, would ttike" precedence 
over everybody in social matters, and yet in religious ceremonies Eke a ■ sacrifice' 
would occupy a p«»sition inferior to Brahmans. Ttm prime minister and command¬ 
er-in-chief would follow suit, and the Ireasurer coming after them could not but 
imitate his illustrious superiors. This gradation would thus l>e carried on to the 
lowest. This is not a mere theory, hut traces of its actual working and effects are 
to be perceived in the social arrangements of to •day. When, in courso of time, 
Hindu Hiijns disapjjeared, the precedence established Dy their court customs also 
shared their fate, and by an easy step, the character of occupations followed by 
each caste begun to intiuence their social position. As years rolled on, the oltl 
court-distinctions fell into disuse and occupations took their place. So at the 
present day tlic social ladder W’ould appear to be considerably constructed on 
occupations. Al first sight it looks somewhat incongruous that in a society divided 
moiuly into religious caeteSv purely secular consideraiions Eke those of bccupafions, 
ahonld enter to determine prcccdcncev but the incongruity will disappear when it 
is-rmcnibered that the uniformity es:i>ceted of the religious principle was first 
modified by the scale of official precedence, umi this in the times in which the 
present generation Eves, is bifing further affected by considerationa of occupation 
and wealth. The mle to he derived from the foregobg wnsiderations nmy be 
stated briefly as follows : — - 

The character of the occupations followed regulates the scale of aomi 
precedence, vi: Tliuse looked upon os honourable taking the first place, those 
considered as low taking the second place, and those looked upon as eNtremely 
filthy or immoral or disreputable coining last. 

There Ls yet a third prineiple which piirtakea neither of the religious nor of 
the social, but is arbitrary in its enunciation and based apparently on some incident 
long since forgotten. It is that some castes will serve some and not others. For 
instance a barlwr will shave every one except the ilahar, and shampoo his hands and 
feet, but he will merely shave the tailor (Simpi), Lohdr, Sutor and Dhobi and -(riJl 
never touch their hands or feet for deaning or pressing them. ^\'hy this should 
he so, nobody is in a position to say authoritatively, and the most knowing ones 
will only relate a legend of a quarrel in ages gone by between a barber and the 
castes mentioned above. 

To sum up the results so fat attained, it would appear that there are three main 
principles for detemiining precedence iu castes, rfr 

(1) The religiQius us set forth above, 

(2> the social as regulated by occupations at the prasent day and 

(3) the purely arbitrary. ^ 
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It would not, however, serve any useful purpose to couatmet u scale of social Chap. Z- 
precedentsc basctl on these prmdplea alone, for society is a living: organism and Para- 249^ 
L'hauges from time to time aa aurrouncliug circumstances vary from day to day. 

However carefully the rules may he evolved, carrying them out ri^dly wotild 
not bo cutting the cloth according to the shape of the limbs, but paring off the 
latter to suit the former. To be closely in touch with existing facta one should 
take as much from each principle as is found to rule the coufluct of people 
to-day. Thus the division of the Hindu society into Brahmans, Kshatriya, anil 
Shudra should bo accepted from the religious principle, the precedence conferred 
by occupations from the social, and the anomalies from the nrbitra^ principle. 

Iho first and last are fixed in their nature and in their working. The middle, 
viff,, of oocupatiens, is the only variable principle differing with times and 
circumstances, and may properly be regarded as very important if not the supreme 
guide at the proaont time. 

249. Taking the Vanias or religious principle as the staiifhird, the groups 

CtfiBaiflogktiw accatdinf to tha .(yiU stuud as follows :— 
foregoint, 

finliiniiDji. 

Kiikatnyu.: 

Sbudraa. 

Atiebudnia. 

To these may be added a group to include religiotis orders which admit people 
from various castes, and in tiiecaac of whom admission, to order means annihilatioii 
of the original caste, I propose to place this group below the Shudras. Xt should 
have been more proper to omit these from our el^aification, but aa the nai^a of 
these orders pass aa caste names, 1 have thought it projper to include ^em^ in the 
scheme. I propose further to add one more group to include the Animistics who 
have returned themselves as Tl In dus, its they stand on a separate footing, and assign 
them a place below the Shudraa and above the Atishudroa. This arrangement 
gives us in all 7 classes or groups:— 

1. 

3. TaiahyDs. 

4. Order* 

5+ SliiidrAs. 

dp turiied Uindu9* 

7 . Atkliudraif* 

Precedence among these is detcrmiiiod by tho occupations which they follow. 

Public opinion in the Province may be said to be very largely guided and infiuenced 
by the avocations of each caste, these may rougUy be divided mto 

Considered as respectable. 


Do. 

do* 

low. 

Do. 

do. 

lower. 

Do. 

do. 

lowest. 


Eacli of these baa again its finer grades, according as they imitate Brahman 
practices, abstain from flesh and spirituous Hquora, dkc. 

Tho position to be assigned to any particular caste may bo aaoerlained by put¬ 
ting the following questions and obtaining answers to them;— 

(1) Is the caste a Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, belonging to a leligioua 
order, Shudra, Animistic turned Hindus or au AtMudra ? 
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X. 

2S0. 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Purther, whetlier the traditional occupatiDn ia consiilfircd hunoxiral/le, 
low, lower, or loiveat ? 

Further, whether the caatea of one of theae diviaon^^ 

(d) imitate Brahman practicee, 

(A) abstain from meat and lit|uor, 

(e) use meat and 

(i) Ufse liquor ? 


250 . 


Classfilcatlan of nan-indiEonDOa 
nat«s> 


It now onlv remains to add that tliero are certain castes, all immigrants, 
who are ret looked njwn in Berar as strangers. The 
caste name is a foi-eign name. The caste ffdlowing 
occupation belonging to Bemr, passes bv a 
*^®/ormfltance Kunbia and Jats. In their own part of the 
Jhl!™? li people of tlioae parts what the Xunbis are to 

Sir this Pi-ovince, But the kunhis will not admit them to an equal rank, 

native land. 1 have thought it proper to place such castes 
b^iow tboir ct»rjiespoTidliig of Ucrar. 

2oL I may here refer ti> the lines of classification suggested by the Census 
Seasom for not >iiafc;jar tia Couiinifisioner anti state tire reastmawhich do notallow 

Berar rtriotly on tlioao 

finffsestiBin. “MBKwBra iu,ea. In his cireular ISo. 56, dated 23rtl Hray :000, the 

ins- to apt 1 - * - . 9«i™^sioner has said: it would be interest- 

ofniil!* distmet a table of social precedence acoardbg to Hindu ideaA 

grouping castes under the following heads;_ 

L—Ropresentativea of the three twicc-bom castes of the traditional ^tem. 
n.—Srrteidra including the Eiiyasths and -Vobasilkh grtmp. 

technically belonging to the 
NaWih group, from whom Bralimiuis and members of the higher castes am tSe 

water“ Brahman cannot lake 
GangeI'^iteT’’-'"^^“ so impure as to poBute even 

tint ^cuBtgma and practi^s of the twice-bom classes of Berar do 

X'o; pr.v|S 5 ss 

of caste iJisouiaion, the pWice will be adinitted or tolerated bv fh ^ ^ 

rJi ~ SIS SESr - 

ns has already beoa noted I aliniild'luiup ^hr.cr. "1?. Berar, cicept m so far 

of tho castes beiua to d.^.n thp iS ^ 

tinned, some of the ves^b genemUy or those tCal are 

circa, in these matters aU. the Shmlmq i cAuI^ and clean it,'’ But 

twice-born casteB. M thesa^e^ 

mesa leeta Ireing mappiicable when wo ask the question in 
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■srhut estimation is a certain caste held by the twice-born and why ? The answer ia, Chap' X* 

“ the nature of the occupatlona and their abataining from meat and drink deter* ®5i‘ 
mines tho queatiom ” 


CASES OF DISPUTED PRECEDETCE 

252. The Kdatas claim to be EralmiauB, but the Brahmans do not admit the 

, claim. The BmhiDans, however, tiae water touched by 

them, Tho male members of the caste have tho 
* Mtinja ’ ceremony performed for them and put on jam-a or sacred thread. Tlieir 
practices resemble very nearly those of the Braiimnns. Their occupation generally 
is writing. In the opinion oi‘ some they rank below Rajputs. Taking all thin^ 
inbj consideration there la no reason to say that their ckiin to be Bmimiana ia 
entirely groundless. 

253. There is no dispute as to the origin of their j:Iaas. The mother of a 

Gulak is a widow of the Brahman caste and tlie father 
is also a Brahman. He is thus a child of Bralmiau 
parents, the mother being a widow mid not married to hia father. Some place him 
below a Jlaritha and otirers place him below ParbhUii. Taking into consideration 
the origin of the caste, their claim to be BrahmanSj their being invested nith the 
sacred thrend by a Sfnuja ceremony, there is no reason to eJaas them otherwise 
than as Brahmans. The Parbhna claim to be KshntriyaH and hence the GoUks seem 
to stand alx>v'e them. To class them with Mnrathas is, 1 believe, to imply that tho 
defect flccomphuying their birth reduces them to the Sliudracksa, The Biilhiruins do 
jitit treat them so, though they do not treat them as their ec^uals. 

254. Mr. Kitts in his Report of 1881 has said, that according to some 

, , , , - authorities the Kunbi ranks next after Wiinis and 

Sonar ^ Knsar, Tamhaikai. ^iid according tO others hia place is lower ns 

Sntar. Lohar, Etinlii. and given in the table, i.c., Soiuir, Kdsdr, Simpi ami Ivunhi, 

He has not said with which of the two views ho agrees. The point of precedence is 
no doubt yet disputed on the one hand by the Kunbis and on the other hand by the 
Kdstlrs and others. The reports of almost nil the committees whose opinions have 
I teen invited have placed the KasAra and others of the artisan class above theEunhi, 
and thus the weight of opinion turns on the side of hokling the Eun bis os lower tluin 
some of the castes of the artisan clnsa. Mr. lutta has placed tho Somlr, KiiaA r and 
SLmpi as of a high social status Umn tho Kimbi caste. The committee ol tire .Mchkar 
T.aluq has placed also the Sutar and Loliir above him. The committee of theW'uu 
district has done the same. The committee of the Barim district has placed only 
the .and the Kti^dr above bitn. Mr. Maiiajani from Akula bos done w'liat the 
\\ un find Busim committees have done. I think this dispute shout the position of 
castes of artisan class and the Kunbi lias tirisen out of the doubtful mc.Ttimg of the 
word Vaishya, Vaishya at one time meant the cultivating as well as Ujo trading 
class. Kow tho former is contined to the Shuiira class. Tlic question is whether 
the Sonars, Ac., arc Valshyas? If they are, they undoubtedly stand higher. J, how¬ 
ever, think that it ia better to look U]>onthDnj as triulers proper, 1 phusi tlie Kiisdr, 
TAmbatkiir and Sutjir above the Kunhb on the ground that their praetices come 
nearer the Bmliman prneticea and because they are known to abstain from flesh 
eating and liquor drinking. The position of the Sondr is somcwliat difficult to 
determine. There are some of liia caste who call tliemselvea Daivojnya Brahmans 
and claim to officiate at the religious ccremomes cf tlieir people, 'I’Jmy, however, 
use meat and spirituoua liquor. The Brahmans repudiato their claima. 1 nm, 
however, inclined to place them first among V^Bishyas. They bai’e a suli-easto 
called VaisLya Sonfir ; and during the British period some of them have risen to 
p<j3itioQ& of honour and respectability. 

Tho case of Loharg or hlacksmiths is somewhat difl'erent, though for tiiem also 
a claim has been put forward to rank with Brahmans. Some of them call them- 
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ChaD X selves Tw-ialila IJralimans, but uol)ody else ftiipears to recognize their position as 
iS-255. superior to Kuubis So I place them below the latter. 

The Simpi or tailor is generally considered inferior to Kunbi, though latterlv 
he has assumed the sacred thread and put forward pretensions to be eonaidered as 
high as Vaisliva, Hia claims are, howeverj weak and unsupported. So I place him 
be]o\v the Kimbi. 

255. Subsidiary Talde I gives the relative strength of the various peoples 

. . . ^ hihubitiiur the provinee, their castes, tribes, race, 

Annlyauaf ibensntU andtha « j' i * - i- * .i ■ 

liropwtion of toiujub maia religion and numlier flo arranged as to mdicate their 
(lOQPi ta tiifi whola. social preoedenco at a glance. Among those, Hindus 

naturally occupy the Brat pla^ aa being the most numerous. Their relative pro¬ 
portion IS H6 the whole,and prominence can be claimed for them not only for 
their superior nnmbera, but also for their historical autecedenta, iyitelligence* and 
adaptability to circumatancea, which would appear to ensure continued eaiatence. 
They are divided into seven groups, the Brahmans representing the first or the 
Jiigllest, and the Athshudras ronresenting the last or the lo west rang of the social 
ladder. The unspedtied nondescripts or numericady very small castes arc not 
shown separately, but their aggrcgiite mniiber is given Iiolow the last group. 
Judged by the test of numerical strength alone, the fourth group, to which Shudraa 
are assigned, comes out as moat populous. It out-numbers all the rest put to¬ 
gether, and is divided into 12 auh-groups disfcmguiahetl from each other by the 
letters of the alphabet. Theprincip^ castes, rtr., of Sbudra pmper bear a proportion 
of-16'2 to the total Hindu population, and the rest vary from 7‘1 to '04. It is not a 
little interesting and not wholly iminstructive to notice tlmt among these twelve 
sub-groups, those that are most useful in the simple mechanism of an agricultural 
]>rovincc like Bovar, stand highest in point of number, and those that are less use¬ 
ful show a rough proporUonate poverty in their numerical strength. This rule is 
obaervnble not only in the body of each sub-group, but also in its numerical rele* 
tiou 10 other sub-groups. Thus the Kunbi, as the princijial agriculturist and there¬ 
fore the chief producer, rises up to the figure of 7i>l,06y, which is the highest not only 
in the Group lV{u) in which he is placed, but is also the highest in all the sub-groups, 
iu all the Items of sub-groups ranging from (a) to (^), and one may search in vain 
fr'om serial number 15 to 85 both induBive, to see a more numeroua buI> section 
taken singly. To take another instance, the Bul>'group (/) of Group IV appears one 
of the sn^alicst, numbering 2,694 souls, and bearing a proportion of *21 to the whole 
Hindu population. It will bn found to consist chiefly of Copals and Kolhatis, the 
former being a class of itmeiunt beggars and the latter are performers of 
acrobatic feata. Both these have but little use from the producer's 
point of view and their numbera are therefore some of the smallest, Inatancoa 
illustrative of this rule arc numerous and are to be met irith almost in every line 
of the Table, but one mom may be cited to clear up the matter completely. * Sub¬ 
group (0 of Group IV is considerably high in its numerical .strength. It reaches the 
proportion of 7'1 to the whole. One would e.tpect, according to the rule, to be made 
up of castes considerably high in the scale of utility, and so it turns out to be, for 
there are in it Gaolis or cowherds and Dhangars or shepherds and Bhois who fill 
the places of fialierracn ami bearers. 

This mode of viewing and considering the figures would bring out the great 
principle of those alone fiouriaUing who arc moat useful, or to state it in another and 
a more general way, the numerical strength of an occupation being controlled bv 
its utility in the dir^t pro[Xjrtion. When recognized in this form it ap^jears aJi 
easy as to W almost sclf-evidciit, and conduces greatly to the oomprehenaion of the 
still more general principle of the survival of the fittest, and the disappearance of 
the least adapt^ even wheu occupations and trades are circumscribed by the 
cramping conditioiis imposed by a system of castes. Arranged in this wav, the 
Group IV comes highest and is mainly composed of agriculturiBte and their ^epen- 
denta, and reaches the proportion of nearly 62 per cent, uf the Hindu population. 
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The Atiahudias or loiv cnstc people, who do the menial and eeavengerinj? work, 
come up to 19'7, the Dhobis or TvaaUermen, Mb alia or barbers, &:e., placevl in 
sub-group (j) como up to-491; the Dralmianii to 3*1, and the Esbatriyas and 
Tnishyaii to pointa 2-8 and 31 reapectively. 


Among the Muaalmons, caatea are not generally rccogniEed. The race rulea 
strong with them, and the Syeds, Shekhs, ilogbaJa and Pdthdua make up together 
OG’SS'percent of their population. With the Jains, Wdnis appear to prepondpute 
and come up to 76-29 of their total number, and among the Sikhs, Rajputs, Banj^rds 
and tlie unspecified castes make up tlm bulk of tlio population by rising to 
the proportion of 23-12, 39 89 and 34-71 respectively of tlieir total population. 
Among the Ammistics, the castes falling under Group 11 take the lead by 
rising to the proportion of 93 to thdr whole. 

From this Subsidiary Table the Parsis, diristinns and Jews have been esccluded 
as their numlxrrs are innppreciuidy ainall. 


rNFA.NT MARRIAGE; WIDOW REMARRIAGE AND 
ITS PROHmiTION j AND ITYPERG.UIY AMONG TID: HINDUS. 

256. For the ages of girla and boj^s at which they are generally married in some 

of the principal castes of Berar, I may refer to page 85 
Intuit muriuB- Kitts’ Census Report for 1881. No change of 

practice deserving of mention ha a taken place sinccv *Tid the practice of infant 
marriages provaiD in almost all the Hind n castes of Berar. I refer also to para. 
172, clmpter TI of this Report. It is, however, a sign of the times worth noting 
that the religions restrictions about the marriageable nge of girls is very gradually 
coming to be looked upon with indifference. They curry with tiieui no hopes of 
raising the sociul status of a caste, and their breach entails no loss or lowering of 
status. If people still manj their girls when tliey are 7 and 8, they do so because 
of tlie force of custom, and from no'motives of worldly gains and advantagea 
Happily, murriages at the ridiculoiisly early ^es of two and three are now rarely 
contracted except among the Wanj^Ls, Kunbis, Malis and Mahirs. 


It is, I think, hopeless to look for a perceptible and early refonn, in the custom 
of infiint marriages amongst castes other than Brahciana. Among them age roa- 
triction is showing unmistakable aigrs of alnckeiiing, though instances of girls being 
allowed to grow unmarried beyond the age of 12 are few and far between, and such 
rare ones as exist are noted with diaapprobotion. This reform of increaifing or 
doing away altogether with the age limit, ia a little hoficful in its first branch, and 
deet^vfls to bo watched with great interest 

257. The reatrictiona on widow reraarriuge are confined only to the Brahma na 

and a few other castes who have long adopted the prae- 
Widow renuuiiMO' full owing castes, whicli occupy a good posi¬ 

tion, allow remarriage of widows: — ^nar, Kdsir, 8iinpi, Sutar. JJaJi, Kunbi, Efiri, 
"Wanj^i and Lohar. All castes lower than tliese allow rotnnniagea of widows. 

I know of no castes which have of late prohibited widow marriages with the 
ambition of raising their stntna. On the other hand, I am not aware of any castes 
that have lately taken to the practice of remarriagea of widows. Hie edu¬ 
cated people amongst the BrahmaiiR and the Farbhns buvo been trying to introduce 
remarriages of widows, but their eftbrta have as ]fc£ attained little success. Tliey 
are only a small minority»and the stronghold of conservatism is yet toq strong to 
bo auccesafolly assaileA 
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rhap. X. ^ of no castes amongit M'liicli tlie social restriction a of hypergamy 

Para- 358* w prevail in Berar, A practieo irliich venr nearly 

ypimamr. approaches h vperganiy appears to have ciiatetf an^ong^ 

the Patel and Deahmukh families of BeraV. The Patel a appear to consider tliem- 
sclves AS Ijonnd to give llieir daughters ia marriage into Deshmukh families evea 
at enormous sacrifices to themselves. The practice still prevails to some extent. 


CONTEAST, 

l!o9. To bring out prominently the points of difference Ixjtween the ciiafing 

state of things and the standard tlicoiy of caste, it is 
useful to remember, that according tu the views pro¬ 
pounded by the oldest text-writers, the institution of castes is ^vine in its origin, 
^lanu, in the ^t chapter of his Institutes, by verse 31, lays down that Swayambhu 
or the Self-eiisting one, “ for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds oAuaod the 
Brahman, the Kshatriva, the Vaiahyaand the Sudra to proceed fromhis mouth, lus 
ar:^, his thighs and his feet, ” and*by verse 87 later on states that to each were 
nssbi^ed their rcs]^tive duties. To enumerate all tlicse in the full wealth of their 
do tail would, besiilcs adding very materia by to the hulk of tlio report, serve no 
useful purpose. l\>r the purposes of the contrast here attempted, it would be 
enough to select the most important of the duties prescribed and see which of them 
nre performed at the present day, by those to whom they were ori ginall y enjoined. 
Jrortujiately tliia is not difficult to do, as a vivid picture of the state of society nljout 
the^ times of the Smriti ivritera is presented for us not only by the didacti^ of the 
aneient Riahis.but ie also embalmed m the numerous Pnrins that exist, and rendered 
life-like and all-absorbing in a large number of deseiv’etiiy popular poems and plays. 
The far-fam^ ^akuntala may Ijc cited as an instance of the latter, and the Hfo 
depicted in its first four acts may be fairly assumed to be un excellent esemplar of 
the social arrangements of the times. It may tie useful to note that caateg in tlicir 
extremely crystallised form did not ciiat in the Vedic times, and the bonds 
uniting them were drawn tighter and tighter os ages rolled on. This led to the 
formation of sub-castes, but for the comparison her© attempted to be usefuh 
attention must be confined to tlie four Farmia of Veda and their genera! prototypes 
existing now. 

2G0. The Brahmans as a community never lived iu viHages or towns. They 
Brahmans. '.Put.) '<^sided outside these in jungles, and formed Imbitvtions 

colled. Ashrams. Luxury and wordiy comforts were 
eschewed ^th great care. Poverty, with them was fioiumroble, and they vvero so 
wedded to it by inclinatian, perattasion and custom, tlnU makiug any savings of the 
means of subsistence was regarded as sinful. They Jiv ed on frugal meala of roots 
.•md fruita, and bark, of trees called Valknias supplied the necessary garments. Often¬ 
times, the natural cavee of mountarns and hoilowa of tneea afforded them the needed 
shelter. The life of a Brahman was divided into four portions. In the first he waa 
a student, lived with hia guru or preceptor, and spent hia time in stuliving Vevlas 
and ficieneca, and led generally a life of great auateri^' and piety. In thenext staite, 
he married and became a honsc-iiolder. Hospitality to strangers, stuilv and teudi- 
ing of Vedas, performing sncrifidal rites for hig own benefit and officiating at them 
for the good of others, giving and receiving charity, were the principal duties laid 
upon him, together with the periodical worship of the manes of his unce&tora and 
spiritual teachers. In the tliird he forsook tlie house and became a hennit 

ot the forest, \ linnprasthu, with piety as tlie chief rule of Ida life. In the last stage 
he was an nacetic, dead to the world and ulvpaya living in contempLtion of the 
supreme Lsaence of the Universe and seeking final liberation from the wheel of 
birth and deatli. Tliose four stagua of life were called Brahmacharva, Garlitistya, 

Viinapmtba and Sanuyisa. ' ^ 

Throughout all his life a Erahman wag never to seek more than a bore sub- 
aiatence by foUowing cme of the irreproachable occupations, cic, gleaning corn, 
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receiTuig charity vritbout solicitiag it, begging and agriculture. Service and trade Chap- Z. 
were eipresaly forbidden as will be seen in the opening Tcrsea of the fourth chapter Para- 263- 
of Manu. The same ordinance is repeated by Yajnyavilkya and others. 

In publie mattera, he wag often the preceptor of the king and filled a position 
corrcspomling to the “ keeper of conscience," In courts of law he “waa jut^fc and 
often juror. In administration he often advised tho throne on jnattera of public 
weaL 

2G1. At tho present, day moat, if not all, of this is completely changed. 

Brahmans now live in towns and vilhiges, and acen- 
tpressnt) mulate wealth by following professions ciprosaly for¬ 

bidden. They often engage in commercial enterprises whenever they can afford 
the necessary amount of capital, and seek service with great assiduity from gener¬ 
ation to gofioration. In this province Deshpandios and Pandias are mostly Brah¬ 
mans, and in some cases they arc Patels and Deshmukhs also. They have a goodly 
share of plnma of office. Study and teaching of Tedas is confined to the priestly 
class. The four stages of life are carried out very imperfectly. Studentship ia 
compressed into a meaningless ritual of four days in the Munja ceremony, and 
most of the duties of a honsehoMer of the ancient times, are neglected. They 
worship the manes twice a year. Hospitality has not altogether died out, but 
sacred learning is conspicuous, except among the priests, by its absence. Tho 
third stage of Vdnaprastha or hermit of the forest, ia never carried out, and the 
fourth of asceticism or aannyAsa, is met with here and there. Even in it, the true 
old rule is but rarely observlM. 

In one word, therefore, it may be said that the Brahmnu caste has fallen 
greatly from its old high estate, and has mixed itself up with the general popula¬ 
tion. It, however, retains its intclligonce and the first place assigned to it in the 
social scale. 

263. Next in importance, as having proceeded from the arms of the Swa- 
. \ yambhu, comes the Ksliatriya class. Its membera 

KahatTiTi formed the iron wall to protect the India of tbo thnoa. 

Kings and their warriors Iwlonged to it They were commanded, aa hlauu observes, 
to protect the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the 
Veda and to al>shim from attaching themselves to sensual pleasures.’’ They 
were permitted to learn Veda but forbidden to teach it. They could samfice for 
themselves but could not officiate at tho saorificoa performed by others, and they 
were to bestow gifts but not accept them from others. They should not engage in 
trade or cultivation. In battle it was their duty not to turn back, not to strike 
with concealed weapons, nor with such as are barbed or polsonetl. A Kahatriya 
was on no account to strike one who was flying for his life, or had joined hands in 
supplication, had lost his armour, or broken his weapons, or was a eunuch. He 
was to make liis arrangements for batOe like a heron and strike like a lion. In 
tlie rules laid down for hia conduct, before, during, and after battle, rules of chi¬ 
valry at one time prevailing in the West among the Knights api:>ear to have been 
anticipated. He filled all the important offices of state, and acter] as the protector 
of the neighbourhood in which ho lived. In extreme distress ho was permitted to 
ciiltivato land, hut he was never to beg on any account 

363, This high ideal of a Kshatriya, needless to say, has now been lost. Indeetl, 

popular tradition, to Bi>me extent supported by Purdnie 
(ftwen 7 legends, has it that the true race of Kshatriyas became 

Eitinct in the great war of ilahdbhirat However that may be, it ia true, flint 
as the ideal Brahman is not to Ixj seen, so is the ideal iCshatriya a matter 
of the past, Rajputs, Deshmuklig and Parbhua claim to be Ksliatriyas but 
none except the first exhibit any of Ida distinguiahing cbaraeteristics. 'riie Rajputs 
plaj-ed a great part in tho pre-British perioil, and carried out some of the duties of 
tho Ksbatriya caste, hut now have mo-stly settled down as peaceful agriculturists in 
this provinco. The Dcskmukhs ure hereditary’ ci-porgaua officers, and ns such 
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CbRp. X‘ 
Fara> 264< 


conneeted with arlministration in theory, hat as a matter of fact they are more pen¬ 
sioners with no distinct dnlies nttached, nor any prtwers given either for good or 
eviJ. Parbbiis arcmiualiy elerks and accountants, and like T^rahn^unw haye taken 
to all the modem and approved means of caroing a livelihood. 


264. 


Taisli^ (Past.) 


This ifl the last of the twice-bom eaBte&, Its original function it was “ to 
tend cattle, to l^estow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study 
tlje Veda, to trade, to lend money and Ui cultivate land,’' 
Of these the first, rw,, tending cattle, appears to be a duly so imperative as to render 
it sinful in a Vaishya not to wish to keep them. Tim king should force Mm to do 
BO. The Taishya must also know the respective value of gems, pearls, corals, 
metals, cloth, perfumes and condimenta. He must he acquainted with the manner 
of sowing seeds, with tlie various qualities of soils, and should study the various 
languages of men to be able to deal irith them. Ho should of 0001*30 know book¬ 
keeping. 


365. Tills is the only caato of the tivice-bom which may be said to have thri¬ 
ven in the long vista of ages. To it accretions have 
’ come from the two higher castes, and its duties are 

so eminently peaceful that no conquerors of India have ever openly interfered 
with them.' Tliey, however, appear to have given up the study of 'V’edaa, and no 
sacrificial rites are ever known to have been eelebrated by them in the moflem Ms- 
torv of the province. I’lieir legitimate sphere of action haa liecn invaded l>y 
others. Thus Rimhis have very nearly taken to and monopoHsied agriculture. 
Honey-lending has been taken up by Harwadis, and trade is gradually passing 
into the hands of foreigners. They have become grocers and apiiear to rule 
supreme in that branch of business. 

266, Not many worda are needed to deserilie this caste. To it only one occu¬ 
pation was origuiaUy assigned, w's., to aerve the three 
Stuin (Past) twice-bom castes. ”No rituals bound their ceremonies 

and no rules lieyond those of honesty and meekneaa prescribed for the performance 
of their duties, which must from their nature have been numeroufl, menial and 
irksome. 

2G7. This class has not only not suffered but would appear to have progressed, 

accumulated wealth, taken to agriculture and risen to 
considerable power in tiio land. All tlie Kunbis holong 
to it, and it is suspected that MarhAth^s, who daim to be doacendanta of Bajputo, 
arc really persons who by having bettered their condition and acquirM political 
importance, lifted themselves up into a higher caste. Some of them made progress 
in spiritual matters and became Sidhus or holy men and have been respected as 
such. 


268. The brief and necessarily hasty sketch given alxive will amply show that 

of Uio three tmoe-bom caatoa, the two higher have 
Condufllon, fkllen from their high pedestal and miied with the 

third for purposes of worldly gam. and comfort. Caste an a religioiis institution is 
now on the wane, and thougti its disappearance in the near future cannot be safely 
predicted, the tendency towards its cutinction has set iu with appreciable force and 
may aCeompliah that result at some date which may be fiiod differently by ditlerent 
jiersous- Hiinga may get differently arranged, anil the religious element of diatinc- 
tion may altogether vanish and he replac®! by wealth and the character of occupa¬ 
tions. Tlie process very likely would bo for the sutocaates to gradually drop their 
distinctive marks and gather under their one fluoric ^ste, and on apprarimution 
would thus bo made to the origmal four-fold division in its broail oatlines. Tlien 
interroarriagea between casira ivill again he re-introduced until the Hindu aoekty 
becomes homogeneous, not only in name but alio in reality. 
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Caste Statistics, 

269. Ha\'ing conflidered the subjects from ethnographic point of Ticvr, I now 
Casts ste-tistfE* proceed to ciamiue the caste statistics. From Imiwrial 

VajaatJim aace l&3i. Table XUI* it will be aeon that the total number of 
Tariona caates and tribes &c,, found in Berar under the different religions is 382 ; 
they are as follows:—244 Hindu caatos, iSaikh, 36 .Iain, 1 Zoroastrian, dSMusal- 
man, 4 Chriatianj 1 Jew and 31 Animistie tribes. Of tlie^ the following fou^only are 
chief ones, as tiiey each tmmljer over a hundred thoin?and Kunhis (791,069), 
Mall lira (350,929), Malis (192,627) and Shekha (130,683). Subaidiary Table II sliowa 
the variation in each of the castes or tribes, of each religion at the three 
censuses since 1S81. Those castes or tribes whose representutivea numbered below 
60 at any of the three enumerations are not aJiown separately, but lumped to¬ 
gether as minor castes; similarly the population of indefinite or unrecognizahlo 
castes is shown collectively in the Subsidiary Table. Compared 'sdtla 1891, there are 
among the Hindua, 131 castes whose representatives have risen in numerical 
strength during tlje decade. Of these, tho moat conspicuous are, Mardthe, KtFmti 
and Brahman, the increase nmong them being 7,675, 2,820 and 2,016 respectively. 
On the other hand, 112 castes show a falling off in their number, among which the 
fiillowing castes are prominent, the deercuso being ns marked against each:—Kunbi 
(43,350), Banjdri (17.608), Rajput (14,833), Mdli (9,961), Dhangar (6,007), Teli 
(5.533), KoH (4,5S0), Aiulh (3,619), Gond (3,281). M4ng (3,038), Sutdr (2,364), and 
Kumbhdr (2,366) On the whole the Hindu castes show a net loss of 143,776 
tiersims. Among the Jains, 29 castes have increased in their number, among which 
the Wanis sh<iw the largest increase, amounting to 1,723 peiaoua; seven castes show 
a filling off in their pf)puihiition, the Simpls bemg prominent among them, with a 
decrease of 323 pemons. Among the Muaalmdns, 26 castes or tribes have risen 
and 18 have decreased in the number of their represoutatives; among the former 
the SKekhs, Syeds and Patlidiis show the largest increase of 6,351, 3,-^ and 3,141 
persons respectively, while among the tribes or castes which aliow a falling off in 
iheir number, the Fakirs eshibit the largest decrease of 5,C3o pt*raons. Among 
the Christiana, the Natives show an increase cf 1,085. Fifteen of the Animistic 
triljcH have increasod, while 13 show a fulling off in their numbers, among the 
former the Pardhans and the Rhils show an increase of 2,995 and 2,492 p rsons 
respectively, while among the latter tiie Korkus and Gon Js are conspicuous, the 
decrease in them being of 8,212 and 3,366 persona respectively. 

270. Compared with 1881 the following casteg and tribes have increased 

in their numerical strength apprceiablv, the increase 
VsrUtioDBiucfllMh ranging in each of them ftom 42,935 to 2,(1W 

tversons:-—Among the Hindus, Bcdar, Bhoi, Brahmati, Gaoli, Oond, Maiiar, 
WaJig, ilarathe, PardhSn and Rajput; among the Jains, Simpi and Wini; 
among the Musatmang, Pa than, Shekh and Syed; and among the Animisties, Bhil, 
tiuud and KoMm. The castes and tribes which show a considerable decrease, i. e., 
ranging from 43,416 to 2,090, in their uumher since 18S1 are aa follows:—Among 
the^Hindas, Bhil, Gopfil, KoU, Kunbi, Mali, Sali, Simpi, Vklur, Waddar and 
"Wani; among the MnsalmanSfthe indefinite Musalmins; and among the AninaMies, 
Korku, I shall new take the castes in the alphabetical order as they appear in the 
Subsidiary Table, and discuss the statistics of those which number 309 or more. 


Hindu Castes. 

271. The Ajiflhg, who are one of the forest tribes and who originally pro* 
, fessed Animistic religion, have now, as observed in 

aMPHS: 39,678. pjirftgraph 124, Chajiter lU, adopted Hindu religiou. 

Since 1891 they have decreased from 43,297 to 39,678 or 8'36 percent, hut compar¬ 
ed with 1881 they have increased by 2,663 or 7-21 per cent. They are found in the 
largest number in the Basini district (20,987). In tueliVun. and Aiola districts also 
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number is consiaerablc, vie,, 11,^83 and 3,1^20 tespectively, Among tlte taliiqs 
Para-Si2- in ivliich they muster strong are Pusad, Djirwha, Basini, ilaugnil, ileliJtar and 
Yeotioiil. 

272. The Aratha are represented in small numbera. They are a “ semi- 

ARAICHS:3S0* Hinduised class of ahoriginos." Compared with 18S1 

I they show an increase of 116, but show a decrease of 

21 when compared with 1881. More than four-fifths of them are found in the 
Ainraoti dis^ict. Among taluqs, Moral is thejr favourite place, as there are as 
many as 265 in tliat taluq^ alone. 

273. This ia also numerically a small caste, but has increased in number 
BAHURUPis' s*;i Irtini 167 to 361 during the decade. In 1881 its uum.- 

bcrwa.S'290. Theirmalea, who number 198, are mostly 
by |>rofcssion story tellers and mimics. The Bnhurupis are comparatiFely numer¬ 
ous in the BurwLa, \eotmnl, Kelnpiti* and Akola talug^s, 

274. The Cairagis are decreasing steadily since 1381, when there were as many 

Raiaarm • ■ loa ^ 1^529 persons of Uiia caste in Berar. Compared 

’ * ’ with 1891 they have decreased by 233. A considerable 

proportion of them are wandering ascetics or Ijeggara, They are found in every 
taluq, hut are most prominent in Gliandur, Morsi and MfllUapur. 

2/5. The Balhdis, whoareoonEklered to he one nf the hill tril>e 3 of low poaition, 
nAiuAiQ-/?ao show a good increase of 443 persons when compared 

with the figures for 1891. They have, however, 
decreased by 111 since 1881, and are mostly confined to the Melghat tnluq, where 
an many as 1184 RollnVifl were enumerated. 

276. The BanjdriB with their sub-dirisionja Ltibhania, JiTathuri^ and Churans, 

D Au ■ BoiG. jcn iOT ^ casto- Thcy are earriera and use pack 

BANJARIS: eo,A-8T. buTlocks. As their trade has boon much afiected by 

made roads and railways, many of them have taken to agriculture. Compared 
with 1891 they have decreased by 17,603 or 22'45 per cent., but they exhibit a 
slight increase of 273 persona over the figures of 139L iTiey are found in ad 
diatricts, but are uuiuerousin the taluqa of Uarwba (17,906), Pusad (9,746) and 
Mangrul (9,020), 

i77. TlieBO are bclcl-lcaf growers. They show a decrease of 747 persona when 
Bdaic, -sjt i-j^ compared with the census of 1891 and an increase of 

BAhiS; 25,173. 1,483 persona over tlioae rutum«i in 1881. One-fifth 

of Iho Ihiria occur in the Jiilgaon tuluq. They are also found in large numbers in 
the Elllchpur, ilorsi, Akot, Daryapur iuid Amraoti tuluqa. 

278. 


BEDARS: 4,790. 


The Bedars, who are immigranta from the Carnatic, continue to increaae 
aLeadiJy. At the cetiauees of 1891 and 1881 they 
numbered 3,941 and 1,273 reapectirely, thus shoiving 
u net increase of 3,517 during the last two decades. They are a labouring 

caste, chiefiy of a menial natorc, such as domestic servants, masons, &«,, and are 
found in all diatricts, but chiefly in Akola, where they number 2,189, of whom as 
many as 1,656 are found in the Akola taluq alone. 

279. TheBeldArs,whoarc earth workers, have within the decade decreased by 

1067 persona or 8-73 per cent; but when couipiired 

BB1.DARS; 11,150. with 1881 th<^ oishihit a very small decrease ofJJH 
Xiersona. They are found in every tnluq, hut arc moat numerous in the Darwha 
and Chandnr ^uqs. Their females out-number the males by 152. 

280. The BhAmtes, who are noted as pick pockets and Imzar thieves, are 

nuttierouam Uif Yeotmal nud Balupur taluqs- Com- 
BH AIMTES : 1,597. pareil wtUi the census of 1881, they show a very slight 

increase of 4 persons, hut exhibit a net decrease of 77 when compared with'that of 
1891. 
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281. The Bhangis, m diatingmshefl from Mehtars amoDg the ^[usalnittns, are 

the Bcavcngers and are considered ti> be tlic lowest in 

SHANGtS: l,B44. Hoeiffll Ecale ■, no One irill toach Oicin for fear of being 
polkted. They aboir a very high percentage of hicrease when compared witii either 
of the two previous ceuausesw when their iiunihers were 1,303 and 691 in 1891 and 
1881 reapeetively. Some of them are inimigrantai from North India. They are 
Bcattered all over the province and found in every talurp lliey are, however, 
numerous in the Amraoti, AhoU. Akot and Ehamgaon talufia. 

282. Th eae are grain par ehers au d are iamiignm ta from the n orth of In din. They 

: show an iucreaae of 201 person a when ctmparefl with 

GHARAO BHUNJAS:S97, ijT^t evhihit an ijiaignifieant dccrcaae of 4 as 

compared with 1891 ■ They are found in every but specially in towns and 
large villages. Tlicy arc, however, numerous in the Ellichpur taluc;. 

283. The Bharddis are Devi worshippers and eontinue to increase steadily. 

. Their number, which was 1,314 in 1881, rose to 1,452 ixi 

BHARAD15 ; 1,787. 1891, and now they number 1,787 strong, of whom 

neiirlv half (864) are found in the Amraoti district, wlnlc none in Basim. Aun>ng 
taluqa, Ilan^npnr. Jfurtizapur, Mnrri, and (Jhandur possess each more than 2tMJ 
Bhnradis 'ilie female seat predominutea in tlus casto ; there being 918 femidea to 
869 males, 

284. The Bhftts, who showed a good increase in 1891 and numbered 3,065, 

, have now somewhat decreasjeth Tliey are generally 

BHaTS: 2,916. villagG-bards and religious mendipants. Among 

districts their largest numlcr (1,228) is found in Amraoti, while the smallest (55) 
in Basim. They are met with in every taluq except Pusad, hut largely iu Am¬ 
raoti, ilorsi, Chandur, Akot and Wun. 


28o. The Hindu Bhils, as distiTiguished {rom the Mahomedan and Animistic 

Bhils, am steadily decreasing, In 1891 they showed a 
8 H1L5 : 1,770. falling off of lfl‘7 per cent. Huring the decude tlsey have 

furtlier decreased by as many as ^9-2 i>er cent, thus showing a net decrease uf 2,413 
persons since 1881This falling off does not, however, appear to be Te<al, for as 
remarkeil m paragraph 124. a large number of Hindu and Musalman Bhilshave on 
the present occasion relumed theniselvca as Aministics. They are found more or 
less in every^ district, Bosnn and Buldana having more than two-thirds of their 
whole popuktiotL Among the taluqs, Pmsad contains their largest number, o«., 662. 


28<5. These are lisbcrmcn. Compm'ed with 1891 they have decreased hy oiily 
lu/'inntu^ 297, hut show an.increase of 4,195 if compared with 
BHOIS itNCLUDtNG iggi. They are foutid in everv taluq, 

JHINGA BHOIS) : 27,(56. mo&t numerous in the Chandur, Kelapur, 

laiichpur, Yeotmal and Amraoti taluqs. 


287. This caste is represented by small body. Since 1891 they liave rlecrcaaed 

by 184. In iSSl noi a single pers(.m of this caiste was 
BOPCHIS ; 429. returned, probably all tho Bopciiis were then included 
with the Korkua. as tho former are aometimea termed to be a clasa of the hitter. 
3tIorai taluq is their favourite abode, aa with the exception of only 10, all of 
them wore returned from tlicre. 


288. The Brjihmans, who stand first in sochil position amongst the Hindu 
, ciistea, and who form 2-6*i per cent, of the entire popu- 

BRAHMA WS: 73,287. lotion, have since 1891 increased from 71,272 to 73,287, 
or 2‘8 per cent.; hut compared with, 1881 they have ineressed by 7,633. or 11'46 
per cent. Tlicir mules exceed the females by 11,186. They are scattered all over the 
province, but are most nuroeroua in the Amraoti and Akoln dis^cts, where they 
number 20,257 and 19,) 12 respet;lively- Among the hduqs their number is the 
largesi, in Amraoti (^,475]! and smallest In Mclghat (278). In each of tho 
fttbowing taluqa their number eieccds 4,000 : — Akola, Akot, Chandur, Ellichpnr, 
Malkupur, Baaim and ChikhJi. 
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X, 239. The BuruJa or hambon workers, who showed an incwasc of 3'8 per 
oiiaiinc. -aat ^ 1891^ Tiow ahow a fiirthcr hie-rcaae of 134 

6URUOS: puT-aonaor l()-7 per conL duringthe decade. Tlier are 

chic&j fonad in the Wua, Amraoti, ELliehptir tmdKhamgaou talnqs. Melguat is 
the only talnn in the province where the representativea of this caste are not found. 

299. ChiinibhAra or Mochis are leather workers. Compared with 1881 they 
/'udMDu dDc. oo ® increase of 833 persons; they have, however, 

‘ ’ * tleereaaed during the decade b}’1,138, as they numbered 

29,174 in 4891. Eroept the llelgliat biluq they are met with all over the provinca, 
but chlerty in the Malkapur, AjEOla, Khamgnen, Akot and AmraoS taluqa. 

291. Tlic Chitmkatliis are wandering mendicants of the roena district. Jn 

f^uiTD A V dv-ute I cnA 1891 and 1831, their munhers were 1,612 and 1,554 
CHiTRftK/iTHiS: 1,608. Nearly twodhirda of them are found in 

the Amraoti district and none in the Wim district. Among taluqs^ Murlizapur 
possesses more than half the population of this caste (737), In Akola and 
Clnmdur also they are found in fairly good numbers. 

292. The Dhangars or shepherds are one of the largest castes in fJerar. Since 

nuAMr>Aae. VA o^n decreased by6,067, but show an insignb 

' ' ‘ Ucani increase of only 386 persons over the fi^eprea of 

1681. Altliough originally shepherds, most them are now agriculturists and 
weavers. They are found in every taluq t their largest nninber 1 8,359) being found 
in Posad, while the smallest (42) in lielghat. In Malkapur, Chandur and Akola 
their number exceeds 4,000 in each. 

293. The Dhobis arc found in every taluq, but are most numerous in Araraoti 

and Akola. Compared with the^Iast census, they have 
decreased by 330, but show an increase of 1,136 j^rsons 

over the figures of 1881. 

294. The Dohont are one of the important divisions among the leather working 

noHoiiQ* a casteo. Their population rose from 4,477 in 1881 to 

i/wnwKs. o.do^. fi^oaain 1891, and now they number 5,364, showing 

a not inCTease of 887 pGrsi>iLs within the last two decades, Their largest number 
(2,353) b found in the Buldana district, while in Wnn their number is the smallest 
(only 4j, Among talnqs they are most numerous in Chikhli (1,076), Mehfcar (981), 
EUichpur (353) and Amraod (409). 

295- The Ciaolis, including the Ahirs, Gaulina and Gnwaria, which are only 
G ACiL i(£ - nfiK eynonymons names, number 36,066 .and show an incre* 

’ ' ^ment of 386 over the figures for 1891, and of 5,907 

over those of 1881. The Wun district, where there is an abundance of grazing land, 
for^ their cattle, seems to be their fiivourite abode, as more than one-third ol’ their 
entire population waa enumerated there. They are found in every taluq, but are 
specially nnuieroufl in Ycotmal (6,230), Chandur (5,249), Kolapur (3,387) and 
Amraoti (3,225). In the Mehkar taluq only 19 Gaolis were found on the Census 
night. 

296. Gaondis, commonly called Rdj, are masons and bricklayers, and number 

GAOWOlS : &77. 

OQCur in the Puaad, Murtiaapur and Mobkar taluqs. 

£97. The Garpagdris or hail-averting Naths, are religious mendicants. Since 
GARPAGARIS* 3193 ^^SLthey have increased ly only 152. In 1831 they 

' ' ' numbered 4,203 strong, lucy are found in every 

wuq except Melghit, but are most numerous iu Amraoti, Chnndur, EUichpur and 


DHOBtS: 22,695. 


268. The Ghis&dis are mferior blacksmiths and do rough work onlv. They 
GKISADI5: 5GS. sometimes claim a Eajput origin and ar»chielly found 

_^ , ,oni H. ' , ia the Chikhli,Baaim, Puaad and Mchkar taluufl. Goiut 

pared wth 1801, they show a decrease of 143, but show an increase of 31 persons 
over the figures of 1881. 
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299. The Golkars or Golis are a pastoral Telu^a caste and are decreasing Chap- X 

steaclilv- They nunilier 1,59-5 against 2,454 in 1091 and 3®*‘- 
COLK Aft&; l>695. 1,756 in 1831. Moat of them found in the 

Wnn district. In the Akola and EUlichpur diatricta not a single Golkar was found, 

Kelflpur seems to be their faTOurite taluq, where more than tliree-fouctbs of them 
wore enumoTated, 


300, The Hindu GondB, as distingnisbed from the Animistic Gonds, number 

only 5,777 na against 9,0-58 at the provioua census. 

GONDS: 5,777. decrea.so, howerer, apponrs to a great extent 

nominiil rather than real, as many of them seem to have non returned their reli^on 
as Jlnimiatic (ride para. 124). They are met with in every telnq of tlic provinoe, 
but are found in comparatively large numbera in Moral (9^5) and Akola (731), 

301. The Gondlialia are the performers of Gondlial in bonnur of the Devi at 

ILihur or Sapta Sliringi. Tlioy beg Ijv reciting ballada 
GOMDHAL15;3j1o7. ualleti Pt/vdd s. Borne of which hii ve r>eeu pub! iahed by 
ilr. Ackworth of Bouihay. They show a small increase of 2 4 per cent, over the 
figures of 1891, but compared with 1831, they have decreased hy 105 or 3'27 per 
cent Thev are scattered all over the province eicept Uio Moigbat taluq. Akola 
taluq contains their largest number, vis., 518. 


302, TIib GopAls, who are divided into five distinct divisions, are also 
, ^ as “Eiirmwiilas.” All the five divisions are, h 


known 

. __ ___ ___ __ _ however, 

G OPALS; 2,149. notorious as "confirmetl cattle-lifters and occasional 

house-breakers.'’ Tlteir numlters have deorenaed during the ileraile from 3,419 to 
2,149. lliey are cliicily beggars, whilst those known aa Kham Gopils are ncrobata. 
Th^ oeeur most in the Basim diatriet, 525 of them were enumerated in the Basim 
taluq alone, while in each of the four taluqs of Murtlaapor, Danvha, Akola and 
Mehkar their uumher exceeded 209. 


303. The Gusawis are decreasing steadily, their present strength being 11,192 
, (6,27H males and'4,914 tcmales) against 12,152 nud 

GOSAWIS; 11,192* 13,014 in 1891 and 1S81 respectively. They are 

mostly religious mendicanta, but a few are engaged in agriculture, trade and money- 
lending. They are found in every talviq, and are particularly str yug- in Basim. 
(1,0^), Chnndur (939), Amraoti (892) and Darwha (858). 

304 The Gujars, who olaitn a TUjput descent, hail from the North-WesteTn 

Proiinces and itarwar. Their number has decreased 
GUBARS; 82E. from 981 to 821 during the decade. In 1881 they 
numbered 967. More than seven-eighths of them have been enumerated in the 
Amraoti and Akola districts. Amcmg taluqs, Amraoti shows the largest number, 
(373). The female proportion among this caste is very low, it being 746 to 1,000 
males. 


305. The Guraoshave decreased since 1881 and now number only 7,802 against 

as 9,229 at the previous census and 9,234 in 1881. They 
GURAOS: 7,Sa2. either “attendants in tim temples of Marnti and 

Siva or are religious tnendicnnta, but not vagrants. Tliey are also Musician and 
arc found in every taluq, but ore atrotigest in Amraoti (1,329), Cbandur (1,005) and 
Basini (594). 

306. The Ha]bis, who are weavers, have increased from 2,811 to 3,124. or by 

nearly 10 per cent In 1881 they numbered only 2,295. 
HA LB IS: 3,124. More' than half of their total population (i,fiM> was 

enumerated in the Ellichpur taluq as was done at the two previoua eenauaes. This 
caste is not found in the Bn I d an a district. 

307. The llatgurs or Bangi-Dhangara ore sometimes said to bo one of the 
uMT^Miae. TJrt* divisions of the Dhaugar caste. Their number has risen 
HAT6 RS. T,IO . from 6,599 to 7,106 during the decade; much of the 

increase is probably due to the inclusion of aomo of the Dhangara, who show a 
decrease in their number. The Ilutgafa, although originally pastoral, are now more 
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Clup. X. of a^riciiltiiTttl ill their mode of life. More than half of their nmnher (3,978) ia 
Para, 308- fouod in the Wiiu district. Except the Melghat, they are mot with in CTCry talui|, 
but chietly in Dnnriia <iiid YeotmaL 

303. The Jiiti;^iDs, who are priesta of Lingavet Winisi, occur moatly in the 
iHUf^ituc 114(1 Danvha, Basim, Pnaad and jMchhar taluq^a* 'I’hey 

JANGAMS: 1,829. have diminished from 1,882, to 1,829. In 1891 they 

aiiowod a decrease of more than 25 per cent. There are no Jangame in the Chan- 
dur, Morai and Murtizapur taluqa. 

30a 


JATS; 836. 


Tlie Jita, like the Gujara, aometimea clnim n Rajput origin. Their 
number has risen from 513 to 83C. Their largt'st 
number (251) ia found in the Amraoti district, wLtile 
tlie smalleat (12) in the Wun district. Among tnluqa they arc largely met with in 
Midi a nr, Amraoti and Ellichpur. Most of the J4ta are agriculturists, vvMie a few 
are wen very. 

310- Tlie Jingars, who are country saddlc-makors, show n slight increase of 
J INGARS OR ZiNGARS: Pd per cent, during the dctiade. They numW 1,332, 
*(332. ' as iigninst 1,313 in 1891 and 1,.503 in 1881. They are 

found in every taluq except Wun, and are nuraerous in Akot, Ellichpur and 
Amraoti. 

311. The number of Jogis has fallen from 2,177 to 1,911, showing a decrease 

inn*:- i £ii of 26 per cent. In 1^1 tlmy numbered 2,147. More 

' ' ' than 1,30(J Jogis were emimenited in the Bnidana, 

Ea.sim and Wun districts. Tiiey do not occur in Aiot. Jalgaon, Balapur and 
Melghat taltiqs, but are most numerous in Darwha, Malkapur and JJasim. • 

312. This is a small caste who work in glass, ’^flie Kachiirs or KanchJris have 

irar'UAGC'Ai‘% decreased by 1,51 persona or more than 26 per cent. 

during the decade. They are mostly found in the 
BuJdana and Ellichpur districts, and are strongest in ifehkar and Daryapur 
taluqs. 

313. The Kahars have nearly doubled ssnee J881, when they numbered only 

1891 their number was 359. Ko Eahar was 
found in the Basim district Amraoti, however, 
returned more than half of tlieir total population. They are the strongest Ln the 
Ajnrauti Uluq. 


314. Tlie Kaikdilis 


KAiKAOIS: 1,877, 


or Kekddis, who arc immigrants from the south, are 
decreasing m their population. ITiey number onlv 
1,877 as against 2,924 in 1891 and 3,103 in 1881 They 
are a vagrant dmis of people. Their ostensible occupation is basket, broom anil 
briisb (kunchi) making ; but they arc notorious ^ag determined and skilful thieves. 
E-veepting the Melghat, M nn and Yeotmal taluqs, they are scattered even'where, 
but lire piirtieulaTly strong in tlie Chikhli (241) and Idurtixapur (218) tahqs. 

316. The Kaliila also show a decrense of 17! during the decade. In 1891 and 
KALAI IA BfiA '■W numbered 16,035 and 14,943 n-spectiTelv, 

n V * 1 /I iio\ met within every taluq, but chiefly in aiandur 

(1.946), \eotmal (1,419) and Amnwh (1,179). Most of the Kalats are now ai:ri- 
eultunsts, wldltj only a amall Dumber engaged as liquor distillers and sellers 
which waia their ori^al oix^upation. * 

316. TheKalwars have increased during the de<?ade from 49 to 592. Tlie 
KALWARS; &92 iticrease, how'evor, does not ajipear to be real, for m 

■ 1891 many Kalwdrs may have returned tbemselveii as 

Kalals ; bccaiisc tjmy are also called as Hindustani Kalals. TTiev are found in the 
Chandux (36S)k Morm (196), Amraoti (25) and Ellichpur (3) taiuqa. ■ 
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317. Thev are a pastoral caste and are said to Lave come from Kanar^t. Since ClUipt X. 
^aniAnie' lirti 131^1 they have decreased bj 40. In 1881 they Pata,385- 
KANADJ5: i,4Q7. jiumboreil only 639. They are numerous in the Bbsiui 

(738) and Murtkapur (339) taluijs. 

318. The Kaptnr^rus, who are a Telugu caste, show an increase of 673 persona 

va'piiuLf'DiiQ- rsc during the deSvde. inc reaso kj hoivever, not real, 
KAPUWAHUS: 755. f 0 t.at the Inst censna many KlpnwSms were shown aa 

Gurud KipuwArs, as they were considEored to be one and the same people. They 
are found in. the Kelapur, Wun and Amraoti talmis. 

319. . “ The KAs Ara take their name from the bell metal (t^nso) in which they 

ir'c'oc. Tnoc work.” Siuco 1831 they have decreased hy 679. In 

KA5AR5; 7,065. IftDl their nomher ■waa*7,65S, They are found in every 

taluq, but are numerous in thcMalkapur (717), Basim (336), Murtiziipiir ^627) and 
Ellichpur (600) taluqs. 'Hicre is another caste which goes by this name* Ita repre* 
sontativra aro bangle sellers. In social rank they, however, occupy an inferior 
position. 

320. The Eiyetshave lostaotoe of their nuinbor; there are now 763 K%et» 

v£vrT< - vjcB against 974 in 1891 and 1,066 in 1881. They are also 

KAVETS ; 768- l^own by the names of Kd^tk and Kayath and are 

the writer " caste of the North-TVestern Provinces. Excepting Xhamgaon, tlicy 
are found in every taluq of the province, but mostly in Ellichpur, Daryapur 
and Amraoti. 

321. They are Hindu butchers. Since 1881 there has Wen an increase of 496 

^uk-riir« - aoBt persons in this caste. In 1891 their number was 

KHATJK5: 4,983. 4,959, They are found in every taluq in the province, 

but are most numerous in Amraoti, ElUchpur and Daryapur. Their males exceed 
the females by 197. 

322. The Khatria are diminialiing steadily; their total decrease since 1881 

I Cl* amounts to 441 persons, their preaent number being 

^ KKATRIS; 1,574, 1,574 as against 1,710 in 1891 and 2,016 in 1881, 

Bemg immigrants, their female proportion is very small, scarcely exceeding 75 to- 
every 100 males. Amraoti taluq seema to be their favourite abode, where aa 
many as 475 Khfttris were found on the Census night. They number 100 and 
upwards in the Akola, Daryapur, hlehkar, EUiebpur and Balapur taluqs. 

323. The KolhStis, who are one of the wandering trihea, have increaiwd from 

H>mLi*-rrc i ^-»c 1,248 to 1,32>6 during the decade. In 1831 they 
KOLHATIS: 1,325, nu^nbered 1,301 strong. Excepting Mangrul, Pusad 

and Melghat, they are found in every taluq, their largest numbm' (234) being in. 
Malkapur. They dance on ropes and perform other acrabatie feata. Their women 
are geuerally prostitutes. 

324. The Kolia, who were once soldiers and gtiurdiana of the Berar hill 

\cnt tti ’ passes, bovv number 28,038 as against 32,628 in 1891, 

K ts : 26,036, show a decrease of more than 14 per cent, during 

the decode, in i881 there were 3(h398KoliB in Berar. They are found in every 
district of Berar; nearly one-third of their entire populatiDn is in 'the Akoli 
district. They are also numerous in the ilalkapnr and Am raoti taluqs. They were 
formerly dshermen and boatmen but have now taken to agriculture. 

325. These are traders from TelangdoA and number 5,570,which is more than 
irnMri<s- a evn double the nmnlier returned by this caste in 1891, 

' ' ' but this abnormal increase ia not real, aa it is nrobnble 

that in 1891 many of the Komtis returned themselves as Wini^ aa mey are 
generally called Koniti Banxy^a. In 1881 they numbered 5,430. Wun seems to 
be their favourite district, a» more than sevea-elevonlha of their number were found 
in that district alone. 
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326. 


326. *1110 Kom, ivlio are immigrantB from Nortliern India, sliow an increase of 

nearly 59 per eent. during tlie decade. In 1881 ttieir 
RJS : 03r. total population was as loir aa 68. Ilicy liave thus 

pained 623 persons smce 1881. More than talf of their numhcr has heep returned 
m the Amraoti district. They are found in every taiuq^ but prindpally in Amraoti 
(186), Akolfl (88) and EUichpur (83). Tlieir usual oocupation ia said to he that of 
weaving, but in this province they are employed as menial servants. 

327. 


KORKUS; 1,574. 


The Hindu Kortua, aa distinguished from the Animiatic Korkua, ahow a 
large increase of nearly 1,200 persons since 1891, when 
they numbered 379 against nil in 1881. Thi^ increase 
is very probably due to some of the Anuniatic Korkus being now returned as 
Hindus. They are numerous in the EUichpur (1>35), Akot (278), Morsi (114) 
and Darj'apur (109) taluqs, while none was found in tho Basim district, 

328. The Koshtis ahow a decrease of more than 1 0 and 12 per cent, when com- 

vn<sUTi<i. lit Qoi pared with the previous censuses of 1891 and 1881 re:- 

' * ' BpectiTely. They are the largest of the weaving castes. 

Cotton Dhotars are woven by them. They are found in all taluqs, but mostly in 
Morsi (2,133) and EUichpur (1,729). 

329. The Eumblhirsj who are potters aud brick and tile makers, have also de- 
viiM»UADe.< 3 ninQ creased more than 10 per cent during the decade. They, 

■ * ■ however, show an msignificant increase of 24 persons 

when compared with 1881. They are met with in every taluq, and arc most 
numerous m Amraoti (1*519) and Ckmdur (1,607). 

330. Although Uie Eunbis, who are the chief agriculturiats of Berar, have lost 
BiiMRic* TQi Aica nion than 5 per cent, or 43*350 person^ during the 

* * * decade, still they maintain the rank of b^g uumeri- 

cally by far the largest and most important caste in Berar, as out of every 100 per- 
&ons28 at least are Eunbis. In 1891 and 1881 they numbered 834,419 and 834,616 
respectively. The large decrease now observed among themia chiefly attributed to tho 
two recent famines, which played havoc especially among these honest, simple and 
harmless i>ersons of this community, who, owing to their honest pride, did not take 
advautuge of enlisting themselves aa relief workers, until their last penny after sell* 
ing their ornaments and utensils was exhausted. Many of them were, however, 
refieved by the Govemment grants in the shape of fnlnrt advances, yet a large 
number of them was so ignorant os not to take advantage of the same. The bumper 
crops of the year 1900, however, improved their condition materially. The deernase 
in their number is also duo to some extent to tbe fact that many Kimbis have now 
retimied themselves as Marathds. Besides agriculture th^ are engaged in a 
variety of pursuits. A very hiigo number of them is employed as Patels and 
•laglias. Barring the Mclghat, they are found in large numbers in every taluq. 
They, however, muster very strong in Malkapur (62,891), Bastm (68,312) and 
ChikbJi (53,660). \ * h K , J 

331. 


Tho Idda, who number 754, are decreasing steadily. They show a de¬ 
crease of 617, as compared with iSOl, wten also they 
had showed a decrease of 1,149 persons over those 
enumerated in 1S81. They were mostly enumerated in the Byldaua district. 


LADS: 754, 


332. The Eijjhads or Rajhada have also decreased abnormally Iq I89i and 
LAJJhadS -581 numbera were 1,763 and l,ii24 respectively. 

' ■ Thus the decrease during the last decade comes to 1 , 1 83 

poTsons or more than 67 per cent. This decrease, however, is not entirely real, as 
many of tho Umdu Lajjhads have on this occasion returned their religion as 
Animistic, in cot^equonro of whi^ the Lajjhads of the latter religion have increased 
by 856. TEb Hindu lajjhads are mostly located in the EUichpur, Morsi and 
Chfludur taluqa. They daim a Eajput ori^Q, and assert that their name is h 
eorrtiption of Itajwdda. 
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333. Tlie LioJliis, who ore unmigTflnts from the IfortE-Western aud Central 

Provtnceflj have increase^l appreciably during the two 
LODHtS; 2j2SB. decades j in 1891 niiii 1881 their entire populatiotf 
being 1,915 and 1,773 respectively. Eiceptiug IVIehkar, tlmy are fouiul in every 
toluci, but are most numerous in the Amraoti (521), EUichpur (-189) and Chondur 
(341) taluqs. 

334. Tho Lohars show a decrease of 606 persons or more than 3 per cent. 

.. during the last decade, but ahow a net increaae of l,4fX) 

LOHAR^KHATIS);t5,2B3. ins when compared with 1881, Tliey are scattered 
all over the province and are strongest in the Chandur (1,587), W'un (1,207) and 
Yeotmal (1,168) taluqs. 


■ 335. Tho Lonaria, better known as " Mit Londris,’' who were salt manufec- 

, . turors, have decreased more than 16 per cent, during 

LONAR15 : 913. thedccade, but show an increase of 25 over the figures 

of 1881. Many of them are now agricuUuriafe, while the rest bum charcoal and limc- 
Etone and prepare lime. Hundrcci Lonaris and upwards were enumerated in the 
Akot, Balapur, Jalgaon and EUichpur taluqs, while none in tho Basim district, 

336. The Midgia or Mddhiges, arc one of the leather working caatea, and show 

, a fulling off of 383 in their number during the decade. 

MADGI5:2,2B7, They amimmigrauta from Telaiigana, and with the 
etception of only two individuals in DiiT)''apiiT, all of them have settled in the four 
taluqs of tho Wun district, but especially in Eokipur (1,334) and W un (301), 

337. The Mahars orDheds, who are considered as one of the low ca-stes, form 

„ ^ the second largest oaste in Berar. Tlioy have decreased 

MAH A R 5: 3B 0,929. only 4,068 persona or a little more than one per 

cent, during the decade. In 1891 and 1881 they numbered 354,997 and 307,994 
reapectively. The comparatively small decrease iu their population is mainly due 
to their Laving taken fidl advantage of the relief works during the recent famines, 
wlieu ' the Molidrs represented nearly half of the total nmnljer on relief works.^ 
They are found in large numbers in every taluq, but are most numerous in the 
Chandur (31,299) and Amraoti (28,365) taluqs. ^ey are mostly employed aa 
village servants, watchmen, field labourers and menials. 

338. The Mails, who are called MarAlsin the Wun district, have decreased by 

, 9,G61 or nearly 5 per cent during the decade; but 

MALts: )92,B27. compared'with 1881, the decrease comes to only 3,454. 

They arc generally agricnlturista and resemble the Kunbis in social characteristics. 
Numerically the Mdlis are tho third meat important caste in Berar; first and second 
being the Kunbis and Mahira reapectivoly. They occur in every taluq of the pro¬ 
vince, but especially the fertile ones of Morsi, (20,368), Cha^idtir (17,220) and 
EUichpur (16,287). 

339. The who are immigrants from the Central Provinces show an 

. _ eiceptioually high rate of increase (255 per cent.) since 

MANAS; 770. 1891, when they numbered only 217, and prior to which 

date they were unknown in Berar. They are atrongest in the Morai (311). Kchxpur 
(274) and Wun (118) taluqs; Yeotmal, Chandur, Ellichpur and Akola being tho 
only other taluqs In which they arc found in small numbers. 


340. The Manbhaoa, who are religions mendicants and sectaries, are decreasing 
* steadily Bince ISSl, when they numl^od 4,111 against 

MANBHAOS ; 2,566, 3^9 m 1891, '* The Manbhdos aa a caste number 

less than the Manbhaos aa & sect, in other words, people of other castes admit hold¬ 
ing Mdahliuos tenets without thereby leiinqnishing their original caste ” En^pting 
Wun and Melghatj the Maubhios aro met with in every taluq, but chiefiy in the 
Eliitdipur (471) and Morai (303) taluqs, where they are attracted on account of 
their kmple at ^tpur, which hi oa the border of the latter taluq. 
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CJiSTE, TRIBE AND RACK. 


MARALS; 931. 


X 341, The Martga aliow a decreaae of 3,038 p«7rw>u9 0 T nearly 6 per cent during 

jiA 114 the decade. In 1891 and 1881 their numbers were 
. MANGS: 49jiiz* 5^,150 and 48,378 respectively. They are found in 

every taltiq and are most numerous in the Easim (5,423), Dnrwha (3,440)v Akcila. 
(3,2^J), Aniraoti (3j095), Mehkar (3,069) and Cliandirr (3.1*67) taluqa. They hold 
a very low place in aocial scale and rank only above Bbangis or Mchtur®, and havei 
a bad repute among the more reajwjc table rastea and the police. Formerly they 
acted os uangmen when necessary and oocagionally aa watchmen. They are village 
musicians, and in Bome places, like the Slahirs, act as village servants, watchmen 
and menials, hence both are sworn enemies of each other. Another hereditary 
occupation of the caste is that of basket and broom making. Many Mang women 
ore engaged os midmres also. 

342. This caste is similar to MAIi a. The Mar^ are nmnigTants from the 

Central Provincea. At the last census their number was 
only 410. They have thus more than doubled wit hin 

the decade. In 1881 they were not shown separately but were probably included 
with the Malis. Most of them are located in the ^un (801) and Kelapur (95) 
taluq^ while the rest are scattered in Morai, Akot, Daryapur and Mangrui. 

343. The name merely designates the country (Maharashtra) to which they 

uADB-ruc 4 ^ 4(4 once belonged- But the pcnplc of the caste claim a 
MAhATHE : 20,7(3. Hajput de^nt, and call ^emselvcs Marathds or 

Deshmukhs. Compared with 18H1, the Marithas show an increase of 7,675 pereons 
or more than 40 per cent,, which may cliiefly be due to several Kunbis having 
returned themselves as Mardthas. They are found in every talnq, but are most 
numerous in Chandur (3,140), Yeotmal (2^285), Amraoti (2,211) and Khamgaon 
C2,07r>> 

344. The lilhalia. who are known os ’Waiik3,Kah4vis or Haj^ma, are barbers, 

, They havedifcrcascd by more than 3 percent, since 1801, 

M H ALI S : 3 3,961. when they numbered 3^,325 against 33,617 in 1881, They 

are icattorcd all over the province, hut are most numerous in the Chandur (2,508jt 
Malknpur (2,267)^ Amraoti (2pi5tJ) and AkoJa (2,023) talufts. Moat of them follow 
the caste occupation, while others are agriculturists. 

34l». The Munarw&rs, who are Telugu agriculturists, show an increase of 1,046 
- - persons or more than 49 per cent, since 1891, when they 

MUNARWARS; 3.166. only 2,120 against 3,230 in 1881. The 

increase during the decade may not ho real, aa it w just poasihle that many of the 
Munarwirs might have been shown as Kuubla in 1891. Their largest numbers are 
found in the Kelapur (l,91G)l Wun (606), Pusad (478) taluqa. 

346. The Ifiths are the followers of “ Adbi rfith,'’ which was once a great seek 

NATHS : [ 8ia. ^ decrease durmg the decade, but it 

" ' * would be unsafe to eompare their figures, as tliore was 

some confusion in their number in l89l, when 2,943 Naths were enumerated 
against only 1,447 in 1881. Hie caste, though numerically very small, is found in 
every taluq. In AkoJa and Akot they are, however, comparatively numerous. 

347. The Otdria are the founders and casters of bell-metai ; they have since 

OTARIS *1004 decreased by 473 or 32 per cent. They were 

* * ' found in comparatively large uumbera in the Amraatij 

Malkapur and Daryapur taluqa 

348. They are probably the same as Eewnta. Since 1891 they have risen from 
PAMantt- QOT 836 to 907. In 1881 their number was 1,164. It ia 

IKtasible that some of the Pahdds may have now 
returned thcmselvcB as Kewnta. Their large proportioua aro found in the Mortiza- 
pur, FHichpur, Amraoti and Yootmal toluqa. 

349. These are vagrant blackamiths, and are found in every taluq eicept 

PANCHALS: 2 695 They are numeroua in the Kelapur, Wim 

’ and Barwha taluqs. Since 1881 they Lave risen from 

1,431 to 2,69o. 



CASTE, TfilBS AHD EACE- 
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350, Those are mie of the mendicflnt caatea, and are by somo cODaiderod to be Chap- I 
, a aub'diviaioD of the Gopdl caste. They beg early ta Par& 300- 

PANGULS:i,94B. momiiig. Since 1891 they have decreased by 137. 

Their large proportions are found in the Darwha, Mangrul and Baaim taluqa, 

Sol. They are one of the writing caatea, and are immigrants from the Kotihan. 

They have increased 1891 by 268. Large 

PflRBHUS;900. proportiona of this caste are found in tho Amraoti, 

EUichpur and Akola talufia. 

353. Tlio Hindu Pardlidns have decreased since 1891 by 1,549 or 41 per cent. 

Tlic decrease i a proljfibly due to many of tlxem Laving 
PARDHA^^S: 2,217, retuTned thcmsel ves as Ani miaLica, As observed in 

E aragrapb 134, the percentage of tlio Pardhdna foUowng the Animistic religion 
as hicrciised from 70 9 to 84‘6. In 18S1 not a single PardliSn was returned under 
the Hindu reUgion, They are ntmeroua in Kelapur, DarwUa and \Van talui[g. 

353. Tlioy are hunters and snarers and are not a settled people. Since 1891 

they have decreased by 291 or 4 per cent., ’but 
PARDHtS: €,€03* compared with 1881 they show an increase of 769 
persons. They are found in krge nnmbers in the ifalhapur, llaryaptir, Amraoti 
and Khamgaon taluqs, 

35-t. They are immigranta from the North-’ll'cttcni Provinces, and are 
, generally toddy drawers. Since 1881 they have 

PASIS: 4B0, increased by 224, and are numerous in tlio Amraoti, 

Murtizapur and EUiehpnr taluqs. 

355. Pathrata are stone workers, and have inCToaaed alif^htly. They occur in 
, numbers ubovo one hundred in the tuuqs of BaJapur, 

PATH RATS : 967. Chikhli, Jalgaon and Murtizapur. 


356. These are silk workers and naake ailk or cotton * kardords,' waste bands, 

and lire found chietly in tbe Bulttpur, Ammoti, Akot 
PATWIS, 762. EUichpur talnqs. They exhibit an increase of 296 

persons, or 63 per cent., as compared with 1891 j but in 1881 their number was 
nearly the samo as found now. 

357. A Tehigu caste. They are found esdusively In the Wun district, and 

have sine® 1891 increased by 353 or nearly 17 per cent. 
PERKIS : t,7S2, numbered. 1,274. 


358. These are the descendants of the old Kshatriya caste As observed in 

paragraph 363 most of the Bajpuis have settled down 
RAJPUTS : 36,083. ^ IJerar a3 agriinilturists. They are nnmeroua in the 

Buldana, Amraoti and Akola districts. Among the taluqa, they muster atreng in 
Mailtapur, Chandur and ChikhTi, whore their numbers are 6,169, 3,687 and 3,420 
respectively. Since 1881 they liavo deereosod from 44,549 to 36,033, but compared 
with 1891, they have decreased by 14,833 or 29 per cent., as their number in that 
year was as high a-s 66,916. The loss Is pcroeptilde in every district, but it is most 
marked in the Chikhli, ilnlkapar, Chandur and .Talgaon taluqs.^ It is duo to, be* 
sides tho natural esusea, a large n umber of Abirdtbas and Kuubis having returned 
themaelves as Rajputa at the two previous censuaes. 


359. These are dyers, and their language shows that they are immi grants 
- from Gujarat They are steadily decreasing siDoo 1881 

RANGARJS: 10,916, wbou they numljorotl 13,471. The Uluqs in which^they 

arc most nnmerens arc Malkapur (1,947), Darwha (1,363) and EUichpur (1,066). 


360. The SAgara, who are earthworkeni, have increased nearly sci'cn 
' their number found in 1891, when they were only 63 in 

SAGARS : 431. number. In 1881, not a single person of this caste wai 

found in Berar. They are mostly found in tho Mehkar taluq, where they number 369; 
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CASTE, TBinE and RACE. 


3G1. The Sdlewirs, who are nmnigraiita Southern India, are Telugu 

^ , weayers, and show an insi^inificant increase of 11 persona 

SALEWAAS; J,II4. over those returned hi 1891- ilcrc than half of their 
number is found in the Kelapur taluq. 

3G2. The Salis are djecreasin^atendily since 1881, when they numbered 9,126. 

^ Ten yeara later they showed a fallin" off of ljl41 per- 

SALIS : 6,621. sous. They belong to the weaWng caste, and panu- 

facttirc white silken cloth. They are numerous in the ChikMi (997) and JilUichimr 
(993) taluqs. 

3li3. The Sarodes are beggars and astrologer^ and show a decrease of more 

than 32 per cent aa coiui>ared with the censiia figures 
S ARODES : 899, 1891, In 1891 and 1881 their number being 1,330. 

and 1,180 reapccliTiely. 1.59 persons of this caste w ere foiind in the Akot taluq. 

364. The Simpis (or darTis) are decreajang steadily. Compared with 1801 

thej’’ show a falling off of 1,076 persons or 7*8 per cent. 
SiMPtS : r2,64-9i ^ 1881 they were as many as 15,609. In the Jalgaon, 

3<talkapuT] Chandur and Ako t taluqs their numbers range from 1,495 to 1,0G6. 

365. The Sonars belong to the artlzan castes, of which thc3’ are the most im- 

- _ portantv They rank far ahove the Kunbi^ Compared 

SONARS: 27,294. preTiouaeonaus, they show a loss of 1,923 per¬ 

sons. Ij] 1881 they numbered 27,548. They are now found in every taluq : their 
largest number is, however, found in Chandur (2,320), while the smaUest in ilelghat 
(IG), klauy of i^e Sonars arc immigrants from the Northern ludhi and Nasik. 

3G6. The Sutars are carpenters and rank higher than the Loliirs or black- 
ciixADc - Trt Hi smiths. Some of them are indigenous while otJicrs have 

* immigrated from M.arwar and the Bombay Presidency. 

They show a falling off of more than 7 per cent, during the decade; in 1801 iind 
1881 their number Ijeing 32,478 and 30,314 respectively. Thuy arc well repre¬ 
sented m every taluq except the MeJghat, where only *10 males were found on 
the Census night. 

3G7. The Takdris (olao called Tikankars) .ire ostensibly repairers of stone hand- 
TAKARi^' «; 77 a mills, ‘ehaltkies,’ but have a bad repute among the 

' * ’ ^ police. They are said to have come from Hajputana. 

Tlicy show a steady increase amce 1S81, the total inerement amounting to as 
many as 1,378 smds. In 1891 they numbered 5.414 aa against 4.347 in 1831. 
1»V ith the exception of Wnn and Melghat, they are found in every taluq, and are 
most numetous in Akot (1,039), Akola (965), A^aoti (626) and l^aryapur (67l> 

363. The Tambatkdrs show only a small mcrement of 64 persons during the 

TilMBATKABS: 65*. “L“? ’'**'? 

1881. Iheyare coppersmiths by trade, and are chiefly 

found in Iho Amraoti (126) and Akola (lOfl) taluqa, 

369. Tlic Tiimbolis are betel-leaf sellers and are increasing steaJilv. In 1891 

TAM BOLES: 1,054. numbered 754 and 637 r'espectively. 

Iheir mvoorite taluq is Puaad, as it contains nearly 
half of their total population. Amraoti and BIliehpur are the only two other 
taluqs, each of which contains mote than 100 Tambolis. 

370. The Telia, who ore oil-preasers, form one of the largest castes in the pro- 

TELlS : 76 S36 yince, the Kunbis, INfahira and ^Idlis alone ontnumber- 

, ^ * mg them. Tliey have lest 5,633 persona or nearly 7 per 

^ j 1 decade. They numbered 82,009 and 75,552 respectively in 1891 

They ure ffmnd in every tnluq, and are moat munerous hi the Chandur 
(11,374), Aw^ti (7,681), Veotmid (5,8^), and Darwha (6,225) taluns. Their 
hcmlihiiy trade liaying been much affected by Ihc mtroduction of cheap bulk oil 
and also by the oil wUTla worked by steam power, moat of the Telifl have 
now taken to ognculturc. 
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371, ThD TL akuis show a falling off of 767 peRona ainrc 1891, when they nnm- chap. S. 

Tuivua^ . A ^^9 against 5,054 in 1881. They rnnk with the ParC 378- 

■ V Ehdta, though they claim a RajpTit deacont. Moat of 

them are agnculturiate, while the rest arc 6 enU'Telij>iou 3 beggars. Althoufrh 
numerically small, they are scattered ail over the prcymce, but are moat mimeroug 
in the Ihirwha (453), Malkapui (449) and Akola (438) tjilu([ 3 . 

372, Tie Tinnalfls numbered 449 in this proTince in 1891, and bayo now 

TI^MALES; 555. added 106 more; in 1881 their total population was494. 

They are confined to a few taluqs onlv, and arc com* 
pamtivcly numerous in Dar^'ha (259) imd jMurth!apur (123). 

373, These 


VibURS ; 8,667. 


are childiien of Erdhman fathers and mothers of lower caste and 
tlieir descendauta. The Vidura are almost, if not unite, 
Krishnnpaksbia. They rank below the Gumos. They 
affect evety tnluq, but are most numerous in the Chandur, Moral and Amr.ioti 
tiiluqsL They show a steady decrease since 1881, their number in 1891 and lS8l 
being 10,691 and 11,747 reBpectively, 

374, Tho Wsrfldars have alao decreased considerably and show a net falliTi^- off 
WADDARS- -4 037. of 2,659 peraons duTtcg the two decadea. In Igsrand 

. * 18Si, they numbered 6,116 and 7,596 respectivelv. 

Tlicy are irnmigrimts from Southern ludja and are earth-worker?, and as such they 
are constantly movitig about in search of work. Excepting Melghat miii Idaogrtii, 
they occur in eve^ taluq, hut espockliy in tlie sou them taluqs of Darvvlm (742)' 
Pusad (683) and Kelapor (579). 


375. 


WANIS: 41310 . 


The Wdma uhow a falling off of 9,160, oa compared with the census 
figures of 1891. Their numW in 1881 was 50,193. 
They are chiefly of foreign origin and immigranta from 
Marwar, Gujrat and Canara. They occur in every taJuq, but mostly in the Aniraoti 

(4,147), Bakm (3,355), Chiklill (2,953) and Khamgaou (2,665) taluqa, while their least 

number is found in the Melghat taluii (44). Most of the Wauis, or Baniis as they 
are aomedmes called, are traders, money-leudera, ahroffs and groceiB, &c. A large 
numher of them are also agriculttmsta, “ 

376, These appear to be the descendants of Banjdras, who have settled In vil- 
WANJa'hIS: 27,808- Jfgiven up noma^c eris^ce. They, however, 

do not acknowledgetlievr descent from the BanjfirAs, but 

claim a MaratljA origin. They show a deereaae of 3,994 i)er£Ott3 sinee 1891, but when 
compared with 1881 they have increased slightly. They are met with in every 
taluq, but largely in Mehkar (8,643) and Easim (5,584). Mostly they are agrieui* 
turiflts. They resemble Kunbis in almost every point, and as such nearly rank with 
them in social scula 

377. This Ls a Telugu agricultural caste, though represented bv small body 

VELAMA OR ELMA: 315. iinimgnints from the HyderaW State, ae'd 

, a large decrease of 180 pemons sinee 1891, when 

teey numbered 495 against 295 in 1881. The Yelamaa aro wholly confined to the 
four of KelapuTj Wun^ Pusad jind Damha* 


Sikh Castes. 


37a 


Of the 19 castes which follow the Sikh relimon, the BanjAiia arc pro* 
BANJariS: 678 niincnt for their largo number. The ropreaentatives of 

/ ir«i> rru castes do not exceed even 200 

(sec para, 109). Th^ikh BanjAns were not separately shown at either of the two 
previous censuses. Tieir majority are located in tho Man^ talua (536), while 
the rest are found m the MelgUat (30) and Puaad (12) taluqsr ^ ^ ^ 
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Jain Castes. 

Ji79, Of the castes which follow tho Jain religion, 910 persona have returned 

cciui-rc 'Qin belonging to the Jain cnste, though SUcU 

J AIMS ClNDt FINITE) * 910, yy-jg not ahoYm at any of the previoiia censusea. 

They are found in 17 talnqs, but they mmiber over & hundred in each of the four 
taluqa of tlie Amraoti district only- 

380. The Jain Sdinpis have lost more than 12 per cent, during the decade, their 

o e. 4 ■ait-* nuudN’r in 1891 lining 2,026. They were not sho^ as 

SIMpIS ; 2,303. ^ sepaTiite caste in 1881. They are darzis or tailora by 

occupation. Barring Moral W;m and Kelapur they are met with in every taluq, 
liut are found iu comparatively large numbers jn (I bikhlj (-114), Maikapur (361) and 
Pusttd (314). 

381. The Jain "W .inis, who had shown largo increase m 1891, have farther 

u/1 .1 ie tM ao-» gslined by 1,723 or ncarlv 13 nor cent, during tho decade. 

WANI5: ^-,90 . y'jj 1881 their numbers were 13,260 and G,329 

respectively. The present increase ia, however, due to a great extent to the inclusion 
of 1,018 Lsds and some other minor suh'castes, such as Gujarathis, Lmgiete, &c. In 
1881 the Ldds were shown under IVauifl, wlulo iu 1891 the Jain and Hindu Ldds 
were ehown as so^Mirate castos, though at ptigo CXXVIU of that year’s Report the 
name * Ldd* is mentioned as one of tlie sub-^visions of the Wani caste. On the 
present occasion some of tho J<uu Lada returned their caste as ' ^^*ani (Lid),' while 
the rest returned it as 'Lad Bagarwil,' ‘ JDendu L4d,' * LM Saitiwal,’ *LAd Benore,’ 
&c. As the hitter names are evidently those of the siib*divisions of the Wani oastCf 
all tho Jain Lids havo now heen included in the ^V’alli 3 and not treated as a sepa¬ 
rate caste. The Jain Winia jiro found in every taluq, but are moat numerous in 
Bjwim (1,710), Murtizapur (1,520), Ckandux and Mehkar (1,166 eadi), Amraoti 
(1,135) and Malkapur (1,641)- AJmest ali of them are traders. 


Parsis. 

382. These have already bocn noticed, vide paragraph 113, chapter IU. 

PARSIS: S30. _ _ 

Musafman Tribes or Castes. 

383. The Musalman Bhils arc one of the f'Jrest tribes. They had gained 71 per 

cent, in 1891, but have lost nearly tm per cent, of their 
BHiLS: 059. popnlation during the decade, their number being 
1,928 and 1,125 in. 1891 and 1881 respectively. For reasons given in paragraph 
124, the entire decrease, however, does not appear to i>e real. ITie Musalmant 
Bhils are confined to four taluqs only, rjV, ^lelghat, Jalgaon, Alalkapur and 
Chikhli: but are particularly strong in the first two. 

384 The Boharis or Bohrda are traders and are immigrants frenn the Weatem 
«nudi 3 r<t.i iofl. PnMidency, and consequently their femalo proportion, 
80HARI : V . as at the "previous census, is very low. They show a 

small increase of 3 per cent, during the lost decade. In 1891 and, 18S1 they 
iiumlteTcil 479 and 202 respectively. They are found in 15 taluqa, being strongest 
in Auirauti (143) and Akola (114). 

385. The Falura have decreased ly 5,635 doriug the decade. They are not 
FAKIRS ‘ I ucc religious meudicanta but oeggara, and as moat of them 

* ' are able-bodied, the dimunition in their number is not 

a matter for regret. In 1891 and 1881 they ntimbered 7,190 and 3,489 respectively. 
Tiie large deertsoac, however, appears to he partly due to many of them having 
returnod themselves as Pathfina or Shekhs, They are found in 18 taluqa, but 
largely in Akot, Fllichpur and Murtizapur. '* 
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3S6. The Musalman Gaolia show a falling ofl’ of 273 pcraOTis eince 1S91, when p^j|' ^ 

they nnnibercd 615. Only seven jilahomedim Gaolis ^ 

GAOL|S:S43. enornDTated in 1881, llicy are now found in 

eight taluc[3, hut principally in Akola, Bnahn and Chithli. 

387. The Moghtda have lost 350 people Bince 1891, but eompared with 1881, 

they have gained 1,^99 ijorsona in their tribe. They 
MOGHALS ■ 4,087. scattered nil over the proYince, but arc most 

numerous in the Malkapur (402), Ellichpur (392), Amiaoti (370) and Hurtiyapur 
(353) talmiSL 

388. The mmiber ofpersons, who returned themselves only as Musalmans, 

without giving the name of the tribe to wJiIeh they 
MUSALMANSdNDEFi- hanged, has risen by only 141 ehice 1891, when they 
N)TC;: 2,136, numbered 1,993 as a^iust 7,715 in 1381, 

389. The Pathdna, who form the second largest Musalmau tribe in Berar, aje 

increasing steadily ; in 1891 and 1881 thoir popnlntion 
PATHAnS;5I,634, was 48,393 and 37,<533 respectively. They are met 
with in each and every taluq, but largely in Ellichpur (4,943), Amraoti (4,453), 

MalhapuT (4^2) and Ahob (4,226). 

390. The Pmjirip, who had gained 628 per cent in 1891, have lost more than 

.. 65 per cent, during the decade, their numljer heiog 

PiNJARIS, 375. 1,985 and 149 in 1891 and 1^1 respectively. They 

are cotton ginnera and carders, and are found in 14 taluqs, their largest number 
being in Michpur and Wuu talnqa, where 64 Pinjaria were enumerated in 
each. 

391. The Shekha arc numerically bv far the most important among the 

euEiruc. t-in con Jlnhomedan tribes in Berar, ftS they form more than 
SHEKHS m30,583. Miisalman population. Tlicir 

present number compares favonrabJv witli either of the last two censuses of 1891 
and 1881, 'ivheu they mmiberod 124,3^2 and 125,178 respcetively. The increase 
of 6,351 persons among them during the deeade is partly due to a large 
number of Hindus of low eaatca having embraced Islamism during the recent 
famines; such converts style themselves as *' Shekhs”, The Shekha are found in, 
large numbers in eveir taluq, but are moat numerous in Amraoti (11,999) and 
EUichpur (11,415). 

392. The Syeda, who occupy the first poation in Musalman society in conse* 

■ ifl A 40 quence of being the lineal descendants of their 

SVEDs; 18,592, Ihrophet's daughter and Ali, have been more than 

doubled during the two decades, their number in 1891 being 15,107 against 9,135 
in 1881. Tiicy arc found in every taluq, but specially in Amraoti and Ellichpur, 
where their number crceeda l,5O0 in each. 


393. 


Christian Races. 

These have already been noticed in paragrapha 118 and 119, chapter 


EUROPEANS (326). 
EURASIANS (301^. 
NATIVE CHRISTIANS 
i1,6I9j. 


m. 


Animistic Tribes. 


394. The Animistic B hils show an abnormal increase of2,492 persons, or nmre 
RU 1 I ft - 1 cent, during the decade, but for reasons 

given in para. 124 the entire inercoae does not appear 
to be real. Eelapur is the favourite taluq of the Animistic Bhita, as more than 
one*third of their whole population was enumorated in that taluq alouo. They are 
also found in foirly large numbers in Pusad, Horwha and Jalgaon. 
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39Si TUe Aniintatie Gonda Aow a faTItng off of 3,366 peraoaa aince 1891, when 

tiiey numbered 71,869 ngainat 64,817 in 1881. The 

GONDS: $8,S03. decrease is due to emigration and famine. They are 
nnmerit'ailv the largest Animistic tribe, and are found in erery tulnq, bnt are most 
numerous m all the four taliiqa of the Wun district and also in Ghandur and 
Moral taluqa. The Goud femaloa oatnumber their males by 1,351. 

396. The Koldms have lost 960 persona during the decade, but gained, 3,337i 

'»**. < CAA when compared with 1S81, Their total popnlation in 

KOLAmS : 18,500. 1891 and 1881 was 16,460 and 12,163 respectively. 

They are generally considered to be a branch of the Gond tribe, althongh dilfeTing 
fi'om the latter in their reh’gioits belief. Like Goads, most of the Kolams (115,266) are 
found in the taluqs of the Wua district. Among this tribe also the proportioa of 
the females is higher than that of the males. 

397. 


KOftKUS: 36,390. 


The Animiat lc Xorkus have decreased by 8,212 or nearly 24 i>er cent. 

since 1891, when they ^owed an mcrease of nearly 
22 per eent. as compared with the census hguies 
of 1881. The decrease is due partly to emigration and famine and partly to 
some of the Korkus having retumed Hinduism as their religion (ridf para. 327). 
Neit to the Gonds, the Korkua are tlie largest Animis tic tribe in Berar. The 
Melghat taluq is their home, where more than 84 i>er cent, of their total population 
is found. They are also found iu ten other taluqs, but principally in Mlichpur 
(2,308), Morsi (686), Akot (307) and Amraoti (300^ Only one Korku was enume¬ 
rated in the Bsisim district, wbib none in Buldana. 


The Animistie Labhanis number 304. In 1891 not a single Lahhani 
was returned under this roligion, though 297 were 
enumerated in 1881. As many as ^7 Animistic 
lAbhdnis are now fotmd in the Kelapur taluq alone. 


398. 

LABHAnIS; 304^ 


399. 


LAJJHADS; 953. 


The Animistic Lajjhada, who are * mostly hewers of wood on the hinges 
of the Satpum hills,’ have gained by 856 ijersona dur¬ 
ing the decade, as their total population in 1891 did not 
exceed 97. This comparatively large mcrease may be duo to the wrong inclusion 
in 1891 of some of the Hindu Lajjhads, who have lost heavily during the decade. 
The Animis tic Lajjbada largely affect the Morsi (564) and BUichpur (248) taluqs. 


340. 

NIHAlS; l,9H. 


The Nihalaj who now number 1,911, are decreasing steadily. In 1891 
they numbered 2,201 against 2,483 in l8Sl, More 
than 95 per cent, of their present number is located 

in the Melghat taluq. 

3-11 These have increased since 1891 from 9,170 to 12,165. The tnerease ia 
DAanuiuc 19 maicly due to many of the Hindu Pardhdna liaving now 

PAKW , , 5. retumed themselv^ as following the Animistic reSgiou. 
Compared with, 1881, they have increased by 1,137. “ Originally they w'cre a ^nd 
division, and they are described as tho hereditary priests of tlio tribe, but of very 
low social status.” They are numerous in the taluqs of Kelapur, Wun, YcotmaJ, 
Darwha and Chandur. 
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Tabla Bhawing internal ttructurs of tgpioal caotSM. 


Casta 

Sob^cAHtes (EDdogaznocLff.) 

Ddnd^ 

Ooldit 

JAddpe^ 

KumbkdrdBnk^ 

Kun^m. 

Lingiiit 

Pd^dri. 

Pardt^ki, 

Sdtili, 

SiripunthL 

Sv^mei. 

SuryaicatuhL 


BAEI 

S«ctioEis kuli ** (Ejcogacoouf.) 
AmbftdkAi* 

Aff&Dk&r. ' 

Bhag&t. 

BLfi«kar. 

tihAwe. 

Bhoode. 

Bodkhe. 

EocAd. 

Cbil&clo. 

t)dbh^0« 

DAibdliftr^ 

Ddtir. 

Dhftge. 

DhA^e. 

Dudhti. 

GnjAr. 

Hage^ 

Hain. 

Kapalik 

Eatare. 

KedAr, 

KhJiodkir. 

Lodhfl. 

MAkode. 

Kemede. 

PAtil. 

P&jAgaD. 

lUndhft. 

Kdat, 

HikbAt«. 

B&Dgal, 

SindskAdo, 

SdtktAke^ 

Biine. 

Tada, 

Tbor^t. 

Umharkdr^ 

W&lk*5, 

and othen* 


Gbtp' X- 
Tabla. 


Cuta-KALL 


Akamo*#* 

Ad^ni. 

AL 

AdhAiii 

Bdnkar* 

Akadte. 

BardiTfo* 

BAhAdore* 

BhancUkar^ 

BAbJUiaie* 

Bhuriyd. 

B&le. 

I)at^h£iahaB^a- 

Baasod. 

PaL 

B«1fnT& 

Puimdti^ 

BliadaDgCL 

Oofleigotra^ 

Bhagat- 

Gum, 

BhakiAo^ 

Gdti Ktidu. 

&ord& 

Ohm Mdlu 

BorkliAd6+ 

GujHUhi, 

Ghapa5& 

ButdB, 

Chaijan. 

Bdrdiyu- 

UiitdiiAtini. 

D&DZnu 

DhoL 


I 
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Caste 


Chap^ Xp 

Table. 

Sab-cofftes (^dogBinoiis^) 

Jdb. 

Jambtt- 
^ Jiri Mali. 

Kadiavjd* 

Ett^hki. 

Kdshi Mali, 

EalTDtinL 

Kdnadi. 

Kamojc. 

EdM. 

Kate. 

sm. 

Keddri* 

iOlujKEte. 

Kvd. 

Kori. 

Kasart. 

Lad. 

Loft&ru 

Martcdii. 

Matyd.. 

Mulcari Mdlu 
Mardi. 

Fahdd. 

Pardi^M, 

Sdu Mdli^ 

Bafjav Mali* 

SimoTA. 

Tdange, 

TirmaU. 

Wan Mdli anif clh^9* 


dkarmosi* 

De^hania* 

Shrdogi, 

To^r md athcTB, 


E^tLODA **• Inxls ” (Hxagamoos.) 

Gfiidbsr. 
tJ anyone* 

GboiJe. 

E&doie. 

HarD&. 

Ichule. 

InglflL 

Jahiuidhar. 

Jiikhade. 

Jnnghure* 

TTAlhAn Hp- 

Xbipne. 

Kh^tod. 

Lokhuode* 

Lote. 

jVfftubeff&r. 

H&h^re. 

JTathe, 

Pachkare, 

Phase, 

Pae- 

Pourtir* 

Bakhoade. 

Bohi« 

Sad&pbaL 

SdDgale^ 

SarUpe^ 

Son take* 

Tawle* 

TawkiLfe* 

Tavlar. 

T^iyade, 

WAghmAre. 

Vdakliede- 

ZAde« 

Zagde, 
and others. 

Caste—K&SAE^ 

EathAle. 

HlDgajire. 

BangabahalL 
Tjakp[i%. 
and others. 


I 
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flliap. Z. 
Sob- 
Tab]«a. 
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CHAPTER XT. 


Chap JLh 
F&ra. 402. 


OCCITPATIO N. 


(TABLES XV AND XVA), 


402. 


Introductory^ 


W€ now turn to conaider the difierent oceupationa in which the 
people are engaged, or rather the means which 

their livelihoud depends. The subject iu important 
from an adnunistratn'C point of view, inasmuch aa the atstiatics show how 
many paraona are productively employed and how many are not so. The 
■fit^ires also throw some light on the resoureea and capahihties of the people, by 
exhibiting the difTerent subsidi-axy occupationa they can fall back upon, in case 
they ore deprived of their principal one. 

403. I’ll!! atatiaticB regarding the subject of occupations will bo found in 

Tables ST, Parts 1 und II, and XVA- With sbmo 
Oocnpa ona e alight motlihcationa the elassidcation of occupations 

adopted at the previous census has been now prescribed by the Census Com* 
missiuuer for India. All the main occupations ono divided into 8 Classes, 
and these Classes are again sub-divided into 24 Orders and 79 Sub-ordera thus— 




Oaseil 


i, QOYEEJtMEM 


L ^P»]|SU 1 CaATTCiN 


B, PASrUUB and 
AS ltlCULTDltE. 


C PEE^ONAL aitli' 
YLUES^ 


U, 

LIE* SiHATICV HfkTIYS 
Ami W&mBtQH 
States. 

lY# Pmottsius a bh 
or kuruilMA 


{j 


D. paBTABiriOS 

iUQ aUPRWE 
OF »4TKKlaL 
iuasSliiUiSB. 


V, AQmnTi.xukii 


yi, paBWMitj. Hoom- 
HllLll i if» 
taut SEftTicia. 


¥ 11 . FnoD, HHiint xsn 

atiMCLATira. 

Vm. LianT, Fiwao niwu 
FOEltiK. 


U, BtjiL&iMnfi 

X. VuJioMS «n Vi 

aju.E. 


la 

Il¬ 

ia. 

. 13 - 

14 

W- 

la- 

17. 

IB. 

19 - 

f20. 

|ai. 

S3- 

33 - 


it , HCFFEXOT 5 t i h t 


{' 

^ 25 . 

126 . 


27 . 

28 ^ 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 
. 33 ^ 


aCIt-OBSEIL 

QlVil 3mioe flf tHa B tate^ 

Berrioit of lioeal Btulkl- 

Tilkija Barriaa- 

Amj- 

ISvrf Utd MiJinB. 

Oifii 

0 ^ 13011 . 

Btook bnaedli^ and danliaQ:. 

Trsmiag uid Oiira ^ Aniimli. 

Lsadboldaxfl md TeEmtaT 
A^nltttivL] Labonr^ 

GmwtEi of Bpeawl Froduffti- 
AgnaalmrAl Traimiig md md Fi&tffta. 

Faffl^Eid DoEieotio 
MEm-BatnD4t!iQ EntarUlmDQQt. 

SsmtiLtioa. 
jLiiiitial Foodi 
Yag^toUe FofKi 

D^oki^, GimdmLBEti aad Btismkiiti- 
Lightlng+ 

Tifl&i *Ji*t ForagB- 

Bnildiiig MaABnalB- 
Aitidcian IE Bnlldliigu 

BailwAj aad TfamwiJ Pknt- 
OaitEi OiTriAfQB, Bta. 

Bliipfl Bfld BoAta- 

PApfiJi 

smd Printfl. 

OIPQka Afld Bcijiinti£i] InstnuEOElA^ 
OarriE^ and EugTATiti^- 
Toji ud 

Mtuio fund Kmiool lEitnimenti^ 

NeckkMi, BdadB, Baond Threuia^ eto. 


% 
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OtoJPAT10?f* 


Xt 

Par*^ 404- 




D. FJi£PABATION 

jkSU SUPl*IiT-« 
{)Y iCATKktAL 
KBUSlAKCXd^ 


OiU^Kit. 


XL fiETTFlj R H V ir T B V 
HnQliiHAySff TS — 


XU, TmTILK FAMICB 
A?iii DfiCid. 


XIIL Jtwf? FMC- 

BTOj«r& 


/: 


E. COMMCKOK, 
ASD 4IOBAGK. 


XtV. eu!v<r, K^nTRStf 

Jl»i WAV. 

JV, VTijan, f^iirn ikd 
LBAVJES y ETC. 

X^7. Db4TCHi,Gr3lA, LT£B, 

no. 

XY1I« Lratiirr «t4 


XTUL CCrxKlEBCB 


c 


Xix TIIAIC»M>ICI 
fitUKAUB. 


AttD 


F. PfiOFESilOSB 


XX. li S A £ D iJm 
ACEtlifrEL' PbOTlS- 
fticosa. 


a\XL FroBT 




a U3f15KlLLE© LA- 
BuUtlt NOT 
A G H iCIiLTOfi- 
AL. 

H AUEJltft OF 6UB- 
St«TB5fC£ lit. 
0£PK5D&ltT. 
O F O0t;UPA- 
HOJ. 


^Xll, tCARTar^RE 4 R n 
OjC^RHAL LAJlOtlL 

XXlll. iKDirriRITR AHD 
riren^CTABEiA Oc- 

CIT'ATI&SiB, 


XXIV. IffrvBI-SirDERT 


fiLl> 4 >AD£fl. 

&4. ?uniitQfB- 

30. Took ikod MftcEfuflTy- 
.iF7. Ajtai imd AmTniiniiicifl- 
38* Wfidl Riid Jut- 
39 BOk, 

40* OcUMi* 

4L Jiitc, HftmFp Pliit (kift fltC- 
43* Dfwi* 

43* Gold, Bilker And Prflci&m StoM^- 
44 ^ramy OopyvflT md EeUi-lliitivI 
TIPk ^£4. Qol^kziliBF tnil 
1.46- Iwa anA Hteal^ 

14T OlSAi ftjjd OldnAwtuQ* 

146. BartE^ eidd 
40. Wo'jd Rttd lunboDi. 

50^ OaJt&wotk, Ifand Laatvi, 

Bl- Gim4 Wri^ iloeo aod fimikf Foiett 
52. Brngi, Fi^mjiiita, atrA. 

53- ItBBtkBTp Msm R^d Eonei^ oca. 
f 54. M Qn^ and BecnritiBR. 

55- Gv uanl Kari^AD (• lu- 
50. 0rolFi]|^ 

l 67^ MJddiflinaUf Brokon A&d 
56^ BmiwRj. 

58- £{iad« 

00- WAtBI* 

101- 

^ 82. Btojcfi^ knd W^Mpg, 

/63. Beliglfni^ 

64. EddoatLOD* 

6 5. I 

66 . Lfiw. 

87. Hirdiokm. 

60. EngieiAtciiig and Bnrref^ 

69. HatiEml BoiRDoe* 

To* Ffctoria] Art^ SoRljitDre, ate. 

71. IfaiiCf Aoling imd Eauoud^. 

72* Sport. 

73. Gamefl mnd ExliibltlcEn*. 

(74 Barthvork^ etc;. 

[75- OflERtuI labour- 

'70* IndoBnite* 

77* EiirBpnCahk- 

(7B* Fiapartj and AJmi. 

U9- At UkO IWio GbargO. 


TLc 79 Suborders nre furtber sab*diTided into 520 Groups, wliicb are aliowa 
ill detail in Table XA', Pnrt I.—ProTmciflil. Erorj occupatioti returned has faUeii 
under one or other of these groups, 

d()4. A decided improvetuent over Uie preceding oenauaea has heen tiiade in 

collecting the infunnation regarding the subject, IM 
pi^nt occaaion, a separate cplmmi was intro¬ 
duced hi tiic scliodule for recording the suiisidian'' 
occupations. An nttempt has also been made to distinguish actual workers from 
dependents, males from females, makers from eellera and those who work at Uoine 
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from those who are employed in factories, &c. On the ether hand, the report is not Chap- XI. 
encumbered by the details of the age of each worker. Aa the preTious census Para* 413. 
reiwrts mabetially differ in the treatment of the subject, compariaon of the pre¬ 
sent state of things with those in past years cannot in moat cases bo instituted, 

405. Subsidiary Table I gives the general distribution of the population by 
SniH.iilii 7 T*bi«i.^Om 0 ™i occupation, together wi^ the percentage on total 
^ifttTibntifln by gceapatiofliH populatioa and 4 *laf> tliat iu 6acli onler and aub^ordfir. 


406, Class A. — G&aemnten (,—Provides employment for 36,117 persons, or 131 

^ ^ per cent, of the population and altogether 94,482 per- 

Clasfl A-—OoTstniiiBat. £ons, or 3'43 per cent, of the people are mamtained. 

Out of the total number of poraona supported by this class of occupatiou, 38*23 per 
cent are actual workers and the rest, 61*77 per cent., ore dependents. The class 
is divided into 3 orders, vw,-' Administration, Defence and Service of Native and 
yoreign States. 

407. 92,413 persons, ox 3 36 per cent., are supported by administrativo service, 

and out of them 35,171 persons, or 1*28 per cent, are 
OrAerl-Admlaifitratltin. actually tailing. Under sub-order 1, Civil Service of 
the State, out of every three persons supported, one ia an actual worker and ho has 
to maintain the other two. Nearly the same proportion holds good in sub-ordcr 2, 
Service of Local and Municipal Bodies ; but only *03 per cent, of tbo population 
is auTuiorted by it. The Village Service, which includes Pateis, Patwans, Jaghas 
and Mahars, supports 73,699 persona, or 2*67 per cent, of tlio population j the 
actual bread-winners being 28,789 persons, or 1‘04 per cent. 


408. 


Ordaf 


The second order consists of the Army, In Bcrar, there is only one mill. 

tarv station at Paratwnda ami only *07 iH?r cent of the 
people are enumerated as being directly or indirectly 
dependent upon this form of service. Out of every 100 persons supported by it, 
about 47 are soldiora, whUe the rest arc dependent upon tbem, 

409. As might be expected, very few persons are returned in Berar as 

maiatainiotl by the service of Native and Foreign States- 
Ordfl* HI-KatiTBandFoniin Qf those, however, who are so, only about 22 per 
State SerriM, enumerated aa actual workers and the rest, 

78, dependents upon them, 

410 Oasi B.—Pasture and Agricuaure.^M far as Berar U conceded this 

j t ebisa is the most important, as nearly three out of every 
Asrlcul- ^ ,, ^^.^tly or indirectly 

dependent upon it. Altogether 2 , 040,760 persons, or 74-10 jier cent, of the to^ 
population, arc supported by this cln© of occupahoa Of these, the actual workers 
nXber 1,449,572, or 63ti3 per cent of the total populatioa In oto word^ out 
ofeverv 1«0 persons supported by this kind of occupation, nearly /I actually 
toil and tho rest 29 are dependents. The low proportion of the depondonte 
to the fact that nearly every member of live family, barmg the ^oung cluldren, 
the aged and the infirm, bdpa to earn the bread by wntribu^ his propw quote 
to tht work. The class is divided into two orders: I^vismn and care of 

animalB, and (2) Agriculture. Tho former is atetisticaUy unimiwrtent, while the 
ktter, which is tho most important, falls under order v. 

The population of Berar is 2,764,016, and out oftbia 2,016,067 op T3*20 
per cent, are supported by agriculture, the actuai 
workers being as many as 1|430,174, or 61*93 per cent. 
Out of eveiy 100 persons, who are directly or mdirectly dependent upon agriculture, 
aa many as 71 actimUy teU for their bread and support the remaining 29. 


411. 


Order V-— 


or 


412. Going into the divisiona of this Order we find that 222,180 pe^jM, 




tenante. 
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XI. 413. Agrianltoral labonrprovides emptoymetit to 1,207,134 p^T^ona, or 43'83 

413 . percent of tlie people, ivhile 62'73 per cent are nuuii* 

U.—Ajinciiltiiial tainetl. Out of every lUO persona suppoited by this 
form of employineTit as many as 83 arc actually wark- 
in^, while the remaining 17 are dependent upon tliem. It is thus clear that under 

head of occupation the number of dependeuts Is the least. 

414. Of Growers of Special Products, tliere are only 01 per cent., and double 

^ the number of perBons are engaged, in Agricultural 

trainmg and supermiou and Forests. 

415. Class C consists of order vi, whicli ia as regards personal, household 

„ - * tt - sanitary serrices, Altogether 53,049, or 1'93 

™ CM. cent- of the population, are supported by it, and 

32,010 persons, or per eeut., are actually engaged in that calling. Nearly 
60 persons out of every IW, who are directly or indirectly dependent upon tliia form 
of employment, are returned ag actual workers, and they have to mamtain the 
other 40 persons. This order is further divided into three sub-ordere, of which only 
one—Personal and Domestic aervkt^—^ia of some importance, as it claims ItlO per 
cent, of the people as its follon^e, and affords a living to 1*81 per cent, or 49,^0 
persons. 

416. Class D deals with the preparation and supply of niaterial substances. 

It condsts of miscellaneous kinds of oceupationa cora- 
SatSilSSuiS prised under orders vii to ivii and sub'Ordei^ 17 to 
63, both induaive. Altogolher 200,462 persons, or 7*28 
per cent, of the people, deal in euch pursuits, w'hieh afford means of subsistence to' 
354,406 persona, or 12’87 per cenh of the total popolatioTi. Of the total numl^er 
of persons, who aro dep^dent upon these occupations for their liveliliood, ilS'Sd per 
cent, are actual worker^ who have to maintain, the remaining 43'44 per cent, of the 
people. 

417. 1-94 per cent of the population deal in Food, Drink and Stimulants. Of 
Ordwr vn.-Food, Drink and persons dealing in Vegetable Food, there are aa many 

fitinmlants. ^ *84 ppj. oenl., while those supported by tbo prepara¬ 

tion of Drink, Condiments and Stimulants number 1-26 ^ler cent. 

418. The next order, whidi is of some importance, ia order lii—Textile 
Order zn.-TextDeFiiukBud Fubrica and Drosa, under which 60,701 persona, or 

2*17 per cent are registered as jwtunlly engaged, and 
99,046 perBons, or 3'GO per coni* of the people are altogether aupported, 

419. Sub-order 40, Cotton, W'hlch is one of the principal products of thia pro- 

Sub-oKterilt-Cottan. support to 70,679 persona, or 

2 o7 per cent, the actnal workers m it being 44,123 
persons, or 1-60 per cent Out of every 100 persona supported by this source, as 
many as 38 are dependent upon the remaining 62 netuni workers. 

420. Upon wood, cane nnd leaves, 40,056 persons, or 1-45 percent of the 
Order XV.—Weed, Cuw osd population are dependent for their livelihood. Die 

LetTO, *c. |.]^g erdera and HubH>rderB in this class are 

statistically unimportant and eaU for no remark. 

421. The neit Class E comprises commerce, transport and storage. ALtingothfir 

Olas*B.^CMnaiMrt. persons or 109 per cent arc engagerl m titis 

kind of occupation and 2 49 per cent, or 68,497 per- 
^ssjrc TOpported it. Under the suh-ordorg 54,—ilonev and Securities and 
ah—Dealing imspccified, nearfy 19 and 43 pcracina respectively are shown m 

actual workers among every 10,000 people of all claases and profeiiona. 

422. Claaa F,—Altogether 21,557 persons or nearly 8 in every 1,000 people are 

ClttBsP.-PtofeaiiioB*. onnmerated as following the learned, artiatL and 

. aportivn proftssions comprised under Class F, and 

44,1 j 6 perBons, or 16 per 1,001) arc supported. The percontag^ of the actual 
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^Torkera and tlio depcndt^nts (calculated on the total number of persona aupjwrted chip. 
by Ihifl clase) are nvther evenly balanced. Out of every 1,000 people, religion is tlio Pwa. 428. 
profesaion of 4 and mtisio and'dandng of 1 person only, Tiie ratio of other prO' 
feasionals ia very low indeed. Among every 10,000 people, education, medicine, 
law and engineering are the professiong of 8, 4, 3 and 1 poraong roapectiTely, 

"Very' few persons in Berar hove adopted literature or the pictorial art as their pro¬ 
fession, Out. of every i,W)0 x>er3ons 3 have got sport as their occupation and 5 
earn their livelihood by games and eshibitious. 

423. Under Class G, Unskilled labour not agricultural, 31,588 persons, or 
0iaffiO.~Uiu*iBeiJW»iir,E0t 1 P^r cent, of the people are supported, the actual 

workers being 35,736 persons, or 1'30 jicr cent. 


424. The last Class H relates to those whose means of livelihootl are independ- 
OlMsE.-aieMBofmbBistTOCB cat of any occupation, and includes beggars, pen- 

indejwndsnt flf oKnpation, ai oners, prisoners, receivers of house rents, &c. 1.’13 per 

cent, of the people, or 31,207 persona are thus circumatanced, and 47,059 persons 
or 1'71 per cent of the population are supported thereby, 

425. To be brief, the eliss of occupations which affords employment to and 

supports the greatest number of people in Bersr ja B— 
rnnimry. * pfisturc uud AgricultuTe ’ j wliilo thut in wMch the 

least number of people are engniged as well as supported ia class P—' Professions,’ 
Tlie proportion of the actual workers to dependents ia the greatest in sub-order 11, 
' Agricultural labourers’, nnd therefore the ratio of the dependents is the least 
Strictly apeaking, sub-order ol—‘ Gums, war, reaina, and similar forest produce 
shows the highest proportiou of actual workers, but the numerical strength 
of this aub-order is too small to warrant any deduction. Law, Jtoney and 
Securities, Civil Service, Service of Local and Municipal boiliea, Railway and Eluca- 
tion are the lines where dependents consideTably eiceed the actual bread-winocra. 
Among those who have tuKcn Religion, those wbo live at the Public Charge and 
those who deal hi Wood and bamboos and inferior kind of Motala, Wool and fur, 
the proportions of actual workere to depeudent.g arc nearly equal. The class F, 
Tvhioh relates to professions, taken as a vvhole, exhibits this state very markedly. 


426. In Subsidiary Tables II, EH, Y and IT, the statistics regarding the more 

important occupations are given by districts. In 
jjutrib^n of ^cultaral the agricultural class far out-numbera the 

popnUtKsti Ur difltrieia- ,>therB. The total population supported by agricul¬ 

ture in the province, together with the number of actual workers, is alrej^y 
given in para. 411. We shall now uonsidcr the statistics by districts, wliich 
are shoimi in Subsidiary Table EL- TJic tiumcrical strength of the population 
supported bv agriculture is the highest (450,826) in the Amrooti, and the least 
(199,993) in 'the EUichpur district. If we, however, look to the percentage wldch 
the ogricultural population l)ears to the district populntion, it is found that W un 
heads the list with a percentage of 78"78, while Mlicbpur is at the bottom, where 
the proportion is as low as 67'35. The paucity of agriculturists in tho Ellichpur 
district is mainly due to the existence of the mountainous tract of the Melghat 
m it. The districts again divide themselves into northern and seutliem, each of 
the latter showing a higher percentage than Giat of the former. This state of 
things is gotiorally attributable to the fact that in the three iiortbern districts 
there are better uicaus of commmiication and there are a larger number of ginning 
factories and cotton presses, which aftbrd omployment to many people; but in tlie 
three aouthern districts, ow’ing to the hilly nature of the tract, the people generally 
cannot find out any ether congenial occupation than agricutture. Out of every 
four people supported by agriculture, as many as three are returned as actusHy 
engaged in tbia calling in the Wun district. The Rasim district also sliows nearly 
the same proportion. The least ratio is -esliibited by the Elliclipur district, where 
only 96 out of every 100 are actual workers and the rest, 34, are dependent npon 
tiiem. Map No. V’grapliically illustrates tlie proportioa of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion in each of the six districts. 
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427. Subsinliary Table IH fiirnislipa the in formation regarding industrial 

population in pmsiacly the same form. The eiprea- 
plBirnni^w ofimlmtrialpopa- i ipihijttrijil mpulatioii * ia intended to inean those 
^ " who are engaged in the preparation and supply of 

mnteriul auhatances, and corresponds to the 12 orders of occupations Rouped 
tinder class D. Nearly 13 per cent, of the people are maintainod by this hind of 
employment. In tlie Amraoti diatrici 87,639 people are supported by the Tarioufl 
industries; but in the Baaim district such people are less than half of that numbCT. 
Jn the EUiebpur district, the percentage of the population supported by industries 
to its total population is the highest, uis., 16'24, while in Wun the reverse is the 
case. Out of every KK) persons dependent upon some kind of industry for their 
support, the number of actual w'orkers range feom nearly 55hi Basim to about 
58 in Wiin. Slap No. n illustrates how the indiiatrial population b distributed in 
fhb province. 


428. Cotton and oil manufactures are tho only two important industries in 

niitiibatifln of indnstriil thb prorince, which are cairied on at home as weU as 
popnlaiioD workhia at homouiil m factories. Of these, eotton is the most important, as 
in Eutorios jg staple commodity. Tlierc arc four oil'* mills, 

105 ginning factorioB, 41 cotton presses and one spinning nnd weaving mil] in this 
province. It will bo seen from Subsidiary Table IV that 6,637 persona are actually 
engaged in the manufacture of various kinds of oib. Of these, 98*7 per cent, 
work at home and only 1*3 per cent, are emploj'cd in oil mills worked by steam 
power. Altogether 44,123 persons are actual workers in cotton. Of these, only 
69 are owners, managers and persons ranking aa superior atuff. 64'58 per cent, 
of the actual workers in cotton are enuinerated as home workers, and the rest 
35'42 per cent, as working in factories. Roughly speaking, out of every three 
persons engaged in the catton industries, two work at home and one b employed, 
in the factory. 


429. The next Suhsidbiy Table V b as regards the distribution of the com* 

mercml population in each of the sii districts. The 
popmatton bjfdJa* oeenpations dealt with in this Subsidiary Table ana 
money and securities, general merchandise, unspecified 
dealing, middlemen, brokers and agents. Am raoti is distinguished by the highest 
number of |>eraoiv 3 supported by commerce, rij,, 11,892, and b closely followed by 
A kola in this respect. The popiUation in Basim directly or indirectly dependent 
upon commerce, b nearly balf of that of Amraoti; bat in Hllicbpur or Wun the 
number is even short of thb ratio. In Wun the percentage, which the population 
supported Ijy commerce bears to the district population, b the least ('93); while 
in Amraoti it is tlie highest (1*89). Out of every 100 persona supported, 
by commerce in each of the sb dbtricts, Wun has got os many as 47*13 of 
actual workers; in Buldana they are only 39’12 and they have to maintaia tho 
remaining 60*88. 

430. The statbUi^ regarding the dbtribution of the profcaalonal population 

by districts are exhibited in Subsidiary Table VI, The 
are only for profesionA such as religioii, educa¬ 
tion, literature, law, medicine, engineering, sciences, 
pictorin] art., music, acting and dancing 5 the sub-orders under order ni—Sport 
and Amusements arc excluded. Amraoti takes the lead in showing the highest 
number of persouH (11,42-5; supported by these professions, and W'un comes last, 
where the number is as low as 4,068. The percentage of population supported 
by pTofessivJua to dbtrict population is L* 8 l in Amraoti, and is closely followed 
by EUichpur and Akola. In Wun it is the smallest, being only -87, in other 
words, less than half of that for Amraoti. Tlio proportion of actual workers to 
dependeuts is rather evenly baLnured in almost tdl the districts. It is, however, 
most marked in the Baaim dbtrict. where for every one actual worker there b alsa 
one dependent upen hhn for support. 
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431. In SubanllaTy Tabb VII nn attempt liaa boDn marie to compare I jie Chap. XI 

present statistics with those of ISIfl t'V ci\oh of the I’ara- 433 
OecnpatisM ty ordarB in 1001 04 orJcrs. j:\a stated in parAi^nipli 404, a satisfactory 

andlSBl comparison cannot in many Cftaea be IiistitiiteJf aa the 

mode of treating the occupations has lioeii materuilly afterod now ; but a.s the coni- 
parisun now proposed ia botwfiCtt such a large iliiision as Orders, scnno slight ilirter- 
eiice limy he safely Tiegleetcd, in view of the fni.'fc that it utU lb row 301110 light 
rm aome -if the iiiJiifjtri!i.l changes that have bkeu place witlii 11 the decade, '^e 
greatest pereotitage of increase is foiiii I in order III—Service of Jfativc and Foreign 
States. lu iMUl the number of persons main tamed by this fortu of eiiiphivrieut 
was only 20, but, actrordlng to the present Conans, it hsiK nearly iucreosed four Lliues 
and auiounta to 74. it is, however, probably due to tL'inpuniiry vv-fitors. The 
increase of 12*31 per cent, iiiifbr Learned and Artistic Professions and aliO that 
of 1*50 liur cent, under Agriculture are vety aatisfiietory, and indicate that both 
tliese are lacing appri?eift led by the people. 'I’he rise of 15 4l per cent, under Fi^oii, 

Drink aud Stiimilauts and of o'7o per cent, under Supplementaiy llequirements 
poiuia to the niateriiil prosperity of tlie people. The Adiiiiuistrative anil Deferisivo 
Services, bio, have uffordevl support to mure pcnple than they did iu ISUl. On 
the other luitid, there has been a decrease of 2ff-01 per eent, Su the 1 lumber of 
persons supported bv the occupation of Provision and Care of Anmiala. The two 
famJuca, wliicli earned off cattle hy the tliousaruis and whicli destroyed Ihe lives 
of manv [lersous. are in the main responsible for it. The oilier deere[i8e.s, such as 
in Commerce, Teitile Fabrics auil Dress, &c., may also bo chictly attributed to tbe 
famines. 

432. In Subaid jftry Table some 15 occupations which kuul them sol yea 

to cotnnient urc, as direcLed by the Census t.'omiuia- 

Biouer, picked out, and their statistics both for ISPI 
“ ■ and ISbl are given. It must, however, be premiseil 

that the compariaon is fat from being Batiafactoiy, as the occupations, as dis¬ 
tinguished from (Inlers of occupations, arc compared here. A ilecre^se i>l 3l>'I4 
percent, is ohsetvabio in the population anpiiortcd by ‘ licrdsTumi.’ A general 
decrease in the [lopulatiou, together with the fact that the twu recent fa mines 
hilled off tl 10 Lisands of heads of cattle aud many herdsmen were thrown out of 
cmplovmont, may be responsible for it. Tiio enormous rise of 272*32 per cent, 
in the pi>puIation supported by ‘ Land occupants not cultivating and a cnnsider- 
alilc falling off nf 45-79 per cent, in that maiutainc*] by ‘ Lauil <j(^cupaiit3 <mltivating, 
are very proliably nominal rather than real, ow-jug tun difference in classifying 
these tvvo occuputions at this as well as at tlie previous census. At the present 
Census the iuatractions to the enumerators were to aho^v the eiact oonnection of 
the person with the land as cultivating or non-cultivating ‘ Khatedar ’ or ' ahara- 
kattlar,' &e., and everv person, who ia returned aimply as a Khatcdar or Iriimidar, 

<fec., has been eiaaaed as ' Land uccu^iaut not eultivatiug.' lu 1S91, I liclieve, an 
opposite preaumption w-as made; otherwise, tlie enermous iucreaiso or decreaso 
is not ausecptible of being ostpiained by any other chief and reliable cause. Under 
the head ‘ Tenanta, Ac., cultivating' a faliiug off of 53 33 per cent, is perceptible. 

It ia probably duo to the fact tliut the omploymeiit of paid iahour is gradually 
suiMjrWiug the practice of working through co-aharera, &c., inasmueh as effective 
superviaion pays the cultivator better tbmi lax co-operation. The pei*.soti8 support¬ 
ed hy field labourer have increu-sed by 53'46 per cent., which may be duo t'l the 
of the peopto readily adoptbg this uctiui>ailon as their means of livelihood 
when they hare nothing to fall back upon in times fff acarelty. The increase of 
23*52 per cent, under tlie head of ‘ Grain and pula© dealers/ seenui to be nominal 
rather tbiuL real, as in 1391 grain dealers were shown Heparately from pul^u and 
flour preparers ] but at the present Ceneua they ore aU grouped together under 
one head. Similarly at the last census grass gathereru were included under the 
hcfttl * Firewood, charcoal and cowduug sellei^^; moroovor, in the ab.sence af any 
other counteracting circumstances a general decrease in population must result in a 
falling off in the number of tlio^j ftpllmvmg some of the occupations and 
of those supporteil by tliemj hence the large decrease of 47-82 per cent, under 
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Cbap* XI- this head. With ttie yearly inprease in the niunlier of ginning factories mid 
Para- 433- cotton presses, a rise in the number of the operatives mid of those main tamed hy 
them is uatumllyto be cxpcoted- Tim diminution in the percentages of those 
supported li'y the occupations falling iimler the heads of ' Cotton^weavers, hand 
industry, ' ‘ Piecegixtds dealers,' ‘M’orkers in g^'M, silver and precioua atones,' 
‘ CJarpcnters,’ and * Bankers, money-lenders ’ may Tory likely be eiplmned by twp 
causes, n'-., (!) a general falling off in the population, and (2) the actual workera 
being in some way or other dissatisiietl with tlieir former occupation must have 
joined some other. Tliis is evident from the fact that many of the carpentera and 
Morhia tshue mukcra) arc now seen worliing iu the factories, w'here they can earn 
more and are therefore da-ssei:! as mil! operatives. Similarly, some of the liankcTB 
nud money-lenders, through viciasitudes (jf fortuno, and finding or knowing no 
other occupation, have materiaHy contrihuted to swell the ranks of shop-keepers 
and moneydendera* servants, wliich show an enonufius rise of percent. 

Hand industrjea cannot hold their own in the face nf the cheaper and superior 
materiot from the mills and factories, and the persons engaged in hiind induslriea 
must go to the waD in the ubaenco of public encouragement. 

433. Sulisidiary Table IX shows the nmnbera of the actual workers, of males 

, „ and fenifllea and also Lhie tjercen tapes of females to 

gneod lo Any of the 24 orden of males m each Order as distmguishea from sub-orders 
occi];pAtiaii£. gTOUjw, Altogether 4ti4 females are engaged 

under the occupational order ‘Administration.' Tliese are the mahk village 
offiriab (Potids and Palwnria) and Vat(indar MiihArs, and they generally work 
by agents. Strange as it may at first seem, 7 women are shown as engag^ 
in the defensive service. But a reference to Table XV, Port T, Provhicial, shows 
tliat they are only the followers. In * indetinite and disreputable occupations' 
women fur outnumljer the males. The number of women engaged in ‘ Light, 
firing and forage ’ also appreciably exceeds that of men. In all the other orders 
of occupations the males predominate. The proportions of actual female workers to 
male workers iu oarthivork and general la Lour and agricult ure are much the same, 
I’fr., about per cent. The women engaged in these occupations are generally of 
tlie poorer castes. Iu the occupational orders ‘ Glass, earthen, and atone ware' and 
‘Textile fabric."} and ilress' the percentages of female to male workers are 79*67 
and G'^‘G2 respectively. 18,431 females are shown as employed in the preparation 
of * Food, drink and stimuhints' as against 34,8&1, the number of mule actfial 
workera. For every ItHt mates engaged in the pursmt of ' Learned and artistic 
profesjfions’ only about 13 females arc filiown aa following the same occupation. 
The peTeentagea of female workers to male ones are very slenderly represented in 
the 4>ccupation3 termed as ‘ Provision and care of animals’ (4*27); ‘Commerce’ 
(1-98) t and * Truusport and storage’ {1'64). But in the case of order m, ^Scrrice 
of Katii'c and Foreign States,' or ^wder X, ' Vehicles and vessels,’ not a single 
female is returned. The tmnibera of males in these 2 orders of occupations are 
very small, irt;:., IG nnd 48 oidy. 

434. The statistics contained in Subsidiary Table X disclose that ‘ Flour 

grinding* is almost enUrely ctinfined to females, m out 
le^dSwipS-" of 3,618 persons engngerl in this occupation otdy 185 

arc males and the rest, 3,433, are females. Apart 
from tldfi kind of occupation atfonllng a means of Jivelihnod to many femalea, it is 
also the household avocation of most of tlie native women. If one happens to pass 
liy a poor man’s house in a village, especially in the early morning, he ia sure to 
hear the noise of the grinding null mingled with the shrill voice of ,a female repeat¬ 
ing over aJid over a couplet or two of some old and haf kneyed song to while away 
the exertion, 'fhe posseeaii^n of a stone grinding mill is a tine tpta Boa in the 
house of every native. Altlio^h Bcrar produces a very large quaiitity of jowiiri 
and other kinds of com, there is not in it a single flour mill worked bv atcain 
power. It is rather strange to note that there are 177 female wool carders, while 
nmoiig nieii, fioiie. Tlie imuiber, however, is too small to draw a vahM inferenco. 
45‘J females are returned as midwives. The Counfess of Huflerin’s Fund has 
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within the decade materially coatributed to improve the effidency of midwives Chap- IT. 
in the Prodnce, In ‘ Cotton cleaning, pressing and ginniag ’ fur every sLi female Ptvra. 436- 
workers there is only one male worker. Tlie females, moreover, greatly pre¬ 
dominate nnder the head * Cotton spinnerH, aizera and yam beutera.’ Betel leaf 
selling appears lo be one of the favourite eweapations of women, especiaUy of the 
Bari and Tamboli castes. Other prominent avocations in which the workers of 
the softer sex outnurnbor those of the sterner one ore, (1) Makers of bangles other 
than glaaa, (3) Field labourera, (3) Firewood* charcoal and eowdung sellers, (4) Grain 
parehors, (5) Sellers of raw silk, silk cloth, braid and thread, (ft) Baskets, mat^ fans, 

HCTcens, brooms makers and sellers, and (7) Cow and bufialo keepers and milk and 
butter sellers, 1,571 prostitutes, &c,, are enumerated at the [weaent Cnnaua. In 
comparison with the males veiy few females care to be employed or earn tlielr 
livelihood as farm servants, herdsmen,religiona mendicants, bankers, mon^-lenderg, 
sbepberda and goatherds. 


435. Suhsidiaiy Table XI, which is condensed from Imperial Table XVA, 

throws soino light on the capabilities and resources 
OoniiiLnisd occiipitionB- persona who are engaged in some of the impor¬ 

tant occupations, by shoivbig the subsidiary oecnpationa upon which tliey can fall 
back when deprived of their chief mteans of livTiiihood. Of the herdsmen oniy 
■11 per cent, arc also cow and buflalo kcepera and mUk, better soUera, The posi¬ 
tion of shepherds and goatherds ia aomewbat better. Tliey generaUy engage 
themselves in making blankets, &c. ‘ Land occapanta not cultivating ' Lave got a 
variety of secondaty occupations, prominent nmongst which are headmen not 
shown as ngriouHmiata, pa tela, religious mendicancy, mendicancy not in otmnec- 
tion wltl< a religions order, ahopkeepers and nionjey-denders’aervants and grocers, &c. 
Of the * Land OHjcupnnts cultivating^ '47 per cent, are headmen not shown as agricul- 
turiata, 'Sd per cent, oil sellers, '27 per cent, grooera, &o,, ■SoporcJent.cotton-seEerSi, 
'45 per cent dealers in timber and bamboew, and 2*30 per cent, are bankcra and 
money-lendora. Gut of eveiy It),DUO ' Tenants wbo are not cultivating ' 46 pursue 
tJio calling of money-lending and banking, but no other kind of occupation 
seems to have engaired their atteufaou. On the oSier hand, * Tenants, &c.. cultivating' 
can turn their hands to many other forms of oecupations. Out of every 10,1 lOt > 
persons belonghig to this dans, 17 each are returned aa village watchmen, borbera, 
grocers, and 13 ns oil sellers, 29 as cotton Boilers, 36 as bankers and 28 as cart 
owners and drivers, The field lab<iiirer« like Imd occupants cultivating Lave 
multifarious secondary oeeuxjations, but the nniubors of those engaged ip tJiem am 
very small, '06 per cent, of the field labourers find additional empToyuient by sell¬ 
ing firewood, cliarcoal and cowdung. The two aecomiaTy occupations of persona 
principally engigjed in cotton cleaning, pressing and ginning ore dealing in grain 
and pulse and employment as general labour; l‘3l percent, of those who are 
workers in iron and hardware, find ajlditional employment as car]>enters, &c. Of 
the whole number of bankers and money-lendera 1*30 per cent, are returned as 
grocers, &c,, l‘i8 per cent, are cotton sellers aud -62 are cotton dyers. 
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Concltiaioi). 
ParA' 436- 


CONCLUSION. 

43R. The multitudinous results discloaed by the present censuH having been 
conaiderotl in iletail iu th€i foregoiugcliapiars, I now conclude iHs report by enum^ing 
up the nn}st prominent reaulta. 

437. llie Census wns taken on tbe night of the lat nf starch 1001. witboulany 

difficulty und almost entirely by unpaid agency. Tl:e 
TheOaufiu- public feeling rcgurtiiug the census was, as on previous 

ocoasions, apathetic. The jiroviaioual or first totalswere reported by the 7tii of ^ rfmrh. 

43S. The total population of Berar by the present Couaua is 2,7.74,016, of 

whom l,3£M:,3O0 are males jujd 1,359,716 females. 

Total papalatEoDK 

439. These results show that since the previous eens^is, which was taken on 

the 26tlirehnmrv,1891, f.rf;, at an interval often years 

Dscrease of j-opulatign. (lavs.tiie population has decreaBCii by 14-3,475, 

or 4*9 percent. The mates have decreased by 97,526, or G'5 pf?r cent., and the females 
bv 45.949, or3'3 per <jent. The auuunl rate of decrease duriug the decade has 
been 5 07 liep mille. The decrease is the most prominent feature of this Census 
und is uiaiiily uttributalde to the famines of 189G-97 and 1899-tfH*0 and to high 
mortality and dinimislictl birth-rates in some oUier years of the decade. 'I'iie effecU 
of the famines on tbe population are uotieeable in almust every Table of tliis 
Report, but specially those showing tlic ages of the population. 

449. Compared with 1867 und 18S1, the prescut hdnl population shows, 

however, an increase of 520,362 and. 81,343, or 23*6 iinti 
tloS"S®"Sid ^ respectively. 

441. The number of persons per square luile is 1-55, in 1891 it was IfiS. Berar 

is uiorelliiekly popiiTuted thnu its noighlxjnring pro- 

Denaityo pop on. vinces, tliough its dooaity is below that of the JTorth* 
M"^tcm Provinces, Bengal, Madras or the Punjab. 

442. Til ere are 44 to^vu-s and 5,710 inhaltited villages in the province, aa 

. „ against 39 and 5,785 respectivolv in 1891. 15 2 tier 

ovnsan vi as ■ ceut. of tlic population resides in towns and 84*8 in vil¬ 

lages. In 1891 the proportions were l2'5^and 87'5 per cents, respectively. Amraoti 
is" the largest tmvu in Bemr, and has a population of 34;216. This, and the 
town of Akola have increased greatly in numbers. 

443- TTie total number of occupied houses i& 567,910, 
which givsh* an average of 48 persoue to u house. 

444. Taking the distribution of population by religion, we find timt the great 

j. y. masses of the people are Uintlna, an many as 2,388,616, 

^ ■ or S6-7 per cent. Ijeiug the followers of this religioni 

212,040, or 7*7 per <^^nt. are Mueidmans; 121 MMj 4, or 4-7 per cent, are Animistica; 
and the rest, 23,996 or *9 per cent, belong to other religiona, ms.. Jam, Cliristian, 
Sikh, Zoroaatrian and Jew. Compared wltli 1891 the Hindus and Anlmistics Imve 
deci'eased each by abtiut 5 per cent., while the followers of most of the other reli¬ 
gious show ou increase. 

445. The ago returns arc not quite satisfnotory owing to the majority of the 

people haying returned their ages through flieir ignor¬ 
ance in round numbers or eorta hi popular figures, Tlje 

statistics, hnweyet, show that the proportion of ctdldren of both seiea under five 
years hna deercased considerably. ComiKirnd with 1891 Uie decrease comes In 351 
per ten tiiousatiil. Similiiriy the number of the old persons, Bpeeiallv ever55 years of 
age, has fallen off approciably, the decrease being 148 per ten thoiiHUnd. The males 
have suffered more in numljcrs than the fennilea. In almost aD the ether ace 
periods an lucrcaso in perceptible. 'Hie statistics go to ^how that it was on the 
clitldrcn under hvc and ihe very old [icraona above 65 that the famine moiUilhv 
fpll uuist heavily. t 
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446. There is an excess of 34,584 males over females in the total population, 

or in other words, there are 975 females to 1,000 males. 

In 1891 the ratio was 943 to 1,000 malea. The increase 
in tbe prcportioii is mainly due to high morUility among the males durhig tho 
decade and to better enumeration of ftmiilea- 

447. Roughly speaking, out of every 9 peraons 3 are single, 5 married and 1 

widowed. Taking by sexes, out of the total male 
Civil Ooadition. population a1x)ut 40 per cent, aro .single, 54 per cent, 

uiarried and about 6 per cent, are iTi<lowers. Similarly in tbe female population 
nearly 25, 66 ami 19 per cents, arc spinsters, married and widowed respectively. 
Among the chief religions, tbo Hindus and Jains marrv’ very young, hence the highest 
proportions for the mairied and the lowest for the unmarried are exhibited by them. 
The Musalmans show the lowest proportions for the married, while the Aiumistics 
show the highest ratios for the uumarrieil. The proportion of widows is also the 
iiighest among the Jams and lowest among the Ammistica. 

448. Of the total population of Berar, only 123,316 or 4'o per cent, are literate, 

as against 93,586, or 3'2 per cent, in 1891, and the 
Edacfltion. g-.g Illiterate. Of the literate, 

118,958, or 8 5 per cent of the total pjtipulation are males and only 4,358, or -3 
per cent, are females. It is ssitisfactory to find that tbe proportioti of illiterate 
males has decreased within the decade by 2’3 per cent. Iho slate of education 
amon^ females is still yery backwiird. Taking tbe maiu religions, the Jlindus, who 
form die bulk of the total population, show only 8 out of every KKl males aa aide 
to read and write, while among the Musalmans the proportion la higher,^ 

11 per 100. The Ammistics are the most illiterate persons. There are # ,863 
males and only 627 females who know English, in 1891 their numhers were 2,493 
and 225 resl^ectively^ 

449. In Berar 28 languagea and 68 dialects are spoken, of which Marathi i-s tho 

prineirtal one. It is the yernacular of the province 

and spoken by nearly 80 jter cent, of the entire popnla* 
tion. The following seven languages and dialects aro also spoken by a fairly Itirge 
number of persons in difTcront parts of the province — Urdu, Gondi, Lahhani or 
Baiijari, Hindi, Marwidi, Telugu andKorku. 

450 Of the total population, 2.315,941, or 841 per cent, were lionv in Berar, 

while 438,075 persons,or 15-9per cent, were born outside 
Birth plflcs. province and consequently they are rogarderl as 

non-indigenoua or immigrants [ of these, 378,020 were bom in the contiguous 
territories, rir., the Central Provinces, Hyderabad territory and the Bornbaj I\esi- 
cloncy. Of persona bom in Berar but ceusiisod in otbcir parts of Indian thcro 
wero 87,799v 

461. There is one ineane pera^^n in evCT)^ 8,.346, one deafmnte in every 2,481, 

one hlind in every 493 and one leper in every 988 of 
InfiimiviM. population. Compared ;rith 1891 the insane, the 

blind and the lepers have decreased by 148, 1,1S5 mid 911 respectively, while tho 
deafhiutes liavo inerensud by 580. 

452. Of the 382 castes, tribes and races returned under the 8 religions, the 

following four only are the chief ones, as they number 

cutss and Trites, Ac. X00,000 Kunbis (791,Ut;9}, Mahars (3o0,92l>), 

ilalis (192,527) and Shekhs (130,583). 

453 . The statistics of cccupations show that out of the total population of 

2,754,016, 1,836,666 are actual workers mid the rest 
Occupation 917.450 are dependents. The class of occupations which 

affords employment to aud supports the greatest number ^,040,^60, or ^4 per 
of the people in Berar is B—'* Pasture and Agricnlture while that in which tho 

least number (44,176, or 1-6 iier cent.) of people are engaged as well as supported 
is class F—*' Professions'*—354,406 of nearly 13 per cent, of lliC! people are iudua- 
trial, of these, 200,462 arc actual workers and tlie rest dependent upon them. 
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di 

t » 

-IP 

-00 

4S‘^ 

617* 

ToEbJ Claaa H 

M t 


iia 

7 

* * 


Tott] 


* p 

# 1 

Bfi^ 

33ai 


SDBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Showing of Agricnltarai PopuJaii&n by dislfictit 






PoptiUtiaii 
RUp^rted bj 
agHcuituitr 
{Order V.> 

TMceot*g» of 
•^^tkkqriJ 
pQpuUtiaD 
to DLfetjrkt 
populUioiL 

PSEOESTAnm Qlt lOttrcrBXTUILiL 
FQFCLATiOM 


Dktrktp 



Aetnnt workfiTAf 

Dependents^ 

1 

6 

ft 

4 

B 

AmnoiJ it 

* 1 

m i 

■ i 

4fi0,6S0 

71-65 j 

1 ’ 

70 SI 

3Si9 

Akoli »i 

a I 

V* 

W4- 


7134 

67-D3 

asoT 

Hfijcbpur ,, 

** 

4-* 

4 * 

109,963 

BT'3G 

6660 

3401 









Salduu p * 

* i 

■ T 

■ i 

313,963 

73 3B 

7£'S7 

27-43 

W [ini ■ 4 

** 

4'* 

■ W 

307,sag 

7073 

T4'T7 

• 36'33 

B^UB 4 4 

-Pi 

i f 

** 

338,877 

73-oa 

74^24 

2S-70 


RrOTince 


ii,oie;o67 

7320 

TCHH 

, !»<« 


Chap ZI- 
Sab 
Tdblea. 
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Chap. XI. StTBSIDlART TAELE IH. 

Snl) 

Tabloid Shoioing distriiutian tfthe ludusirlal Populidim diatTictd. 


Diitrict 


Poptrlatlon 
«upp<]rt«d by 

PercentAgvi 
of indn^iw 
iwpolAtiQn 
to DfvtHct 
popala^n^ 

Putcs^rrAdk ffs 

tM^roLiArto^ or'— 

Actuilwork^m 

DepEuidcntt. 

1 



a 

4 

S 

Amnoti «, 

m 

«7,m 


seal 

43-10 


P T 

70,474 

nitir 


44-34 

EJlicliptir p* i. 

ft ■ 4- 


UU 

5761 

42SQ 

BaMuu p« mm 

■' f ■■ 

tw 

63,070 

la^ex 

53 00 

4410 

Wxm ,p pp 

!■ ■ 

47,033 

10:ST 

56-31 

41^ 

fiiAitii ,4 

■- I- 4 ip 

SIMS 


55^ 

44-72 

ProtifSM 

B&4,40a 


6a-50 

'i 

4544 

1 

1 


SUBSiblAKY TABLE JT, 

Showing distribution of tho Industrial Population bp Zfomesiic and Factory Industries. 




Ownera, 
ZDADiL^era 
And snptriojr 
KtAff, 

Workmen 

Tolnl Actual 
-vrorkers. 

Febosxtaoic osr actual 

WOBXESfi 

N 4 nQ« of Iiuliixtzy. 


6.Ttd other 
eubojnlmitee^ 

Home 

vorken. 

pACtory 

workvn- 

1 


a 

6 

4 

5 

6 

on Manufictnnfl 

mmm 

*MM 1 

1 8,637 

0,637 

se^ 

130 

4 

Cotton MuiufActnm 


Bfi 

1 

1 

34‘£e 
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SUJJStDIAET TABLE V. 


Shotoing distribution of the Commsrcial Pflpulatian bg districts. 






' FopaliLtifln 

pCTCftsita^e of 
cfimmcrcUl 

FiBcicsrrACift 09r coxnajujui^ 
VQWUhXTlQV or— 

I* 

BlilricU 



■Dppoiied bj 

commerce. 

pOpliltLtll>D td 

Diitrict poptilt&- 

tlOD. 

Actual workerfiL 

HepebdentK, 


1 



a 

3 


S 

AiumtE «,v 

4i4 

»ii 

4i| 

11,802 

i-m 

42'^ 

ej-es 

Akol* 1,1^, 


... 


10,514 


4[i3n 

IKKl 

EfUcLpnr 



.« 

4,703 

1^1 

30-72 

«nii 

BuldJUiA 


*** 

»4k 

1,G6B 

J'7l 

39'1!2 

eos9 

Wnn *.« 

fun 

# 

#«■ 


4,300 

*fi3 

47*ia 

03-37 

SAaim 


Ik* 


E,ffT0 

158 

41-37 

0003 


PratiDCQ 



1^ 

41-%I 

6e«t 


auBaaDiARY table vi. 


Shotting distribution of /A# Praftssionolt, Poptilation by districts. 


DifftrkL 

1 FopalAtJon 
supported hj 
prefesflun. 

P«rce&(A|^ of 
pTQfeSiriOD&l 
^puSi^tiQU to 
Biatrict popolft- 
tioo- 

^ PtfSCBVTAdlQ 091 FOOFSflHlOtfAL 
rOFttLATlOH Of—'' 

Aottui imrkflra. 

Dflpendfiuta. 

t 

2 

3 

4 

B 

AmTQjQti 

*« * ■ 

U,4iS 

i-ai 

47 7 7 


Akolft 


0^061 

1-fiB 

4478 

J5B23 

-EflichiJilr 

* * 0 * 

cjoie 

vm 

4S-4T 

aiBa 

Bulduu 

4 4 4 ■ 

8^471 

1 1^46 

4670 

B4‘^ 

Wan 

¥ 1 * 4 

4.0ffi 

'&7 

64-40 

4o50 

Ttimiin 

* li ¥ * 

4,85b 

137 

CO-UJ 

4B^1 


Frwiiiee «« 

40.934 

149 

, ^7-92 

; G3-1S 
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Sab. 
Tablei. 
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OCCUTATJOX 


Chrnp. XI- 
E&b- 
I'abloBt 


BUBSIDIAfiY TABLE m 
SAotcitiff octtipaiiong by Orders, 1901 and 1891. 


Ordflr. 

PcpnlatlDn anp- 
portfld in 

1 ifioi. 

Fnpnlatioa np* 
^tted in 
3B91, 

Fereent^ ef 
yadaUon 
or (-^1* 

1 

3 1 

3 

4 

1 

AdmiiiiflntLQn 

i i ** 

«S,413 

86^404 

+ 6'8a 

a 

Defence 



1,950 

+0-84 

a 

Beni^ of SAtire and fmTigEL aUtea 

* P 4 * 

74 

SO 

+ 270-0 

4 

PreYiidnA and cf uDusak 

* P ** 

24^ 

354)7B 

— 29TO 

5 

AgHcukara 

* * i 4 

aoie,DBT 


; + i-m 

6 

Facunal, hDunhnld (Uid «a4jitaiY leiricea i« 

BSpOiS 

72,301 

£0Hi3 

7 

FcK>dt drink and etimulaota 


97^ 

SIOGS 

+ 15 91 

8 

firing and formgo 



44,091 

; - 50'47 

Q 

Baildinga 

4 4 m* 

12.071 

18,101 

1 - 33^31 

30 

Tebiclea and Taselji 

4 # 1 p 

lad 

2B2 

— 53-^ 

31 

Sdpplementa^ry requiremantn 


lojdfl 

10,183 

5 76 

13 

Tettilfe falirica and drag 

4 4 * * 


1 is; 142 

^11«S 

33 

Metals and pracioni atone?] 

» » #.* 

3fy,38a 


-^7-18 

14 

Olau, earthen and etone ware 


17,115 

18,884 

-.9 37 

Itl 

Wood, cane and l&aTtt, 

■ ■ 4-* 

40^055 

48.140 

-IS-81 

Id 

Droge, gniQB, dj^ea, 

4-4 ■ fr 


3.745 


17 

Leatlier 

* * 4 »’ 

20,47d 

23,883 

-14^ 

IS 

Commcfee 

4 4 mm 


02,671 

—14-81 

Ifl 

Tjnaneport and «U>mga 

ife 1 « * 


29,667 

—30-41 

so 

Laarned and artiatic profeuioni 

** 

40*934 

, 36,438 


SI 

Bwrt 

■ « 4 4 

3,252 


^6-83 

S3 

nrthwork and jEfnaral labour 

* * * 1 


* , 

T * 

33 

ladefinite and diirepuUbla nccupa^ona 

2,251 

1 l3fi,JB4 

^88-36 

U 

Independent 

,P 

j 47J350 

&a,l£3 

— &-7a 




3^?64,Oie 

2^.401 

,- i-BG 

1 


SnJSIDlAET TABLE VIII- 
Shovaitig selteiAd occupations, 1901 and 1891. 


Occuputlui. 


H^rdAmen 

omupaiats tiot CvUiT^iDg » 

lAsd occapftfiU mltnmtiDg « 

T«nxiitii, cttltinUUig * 

Tlelii libottrATE , 

Ftib dul«n 
Grtin u4 pulie deAlsn 

thjkwti liiit oo»dq&g wllftm - 
0>ttoa ffinnhig, dtaiiiiig wl prmiag mill 
and ouKt ■abdrdmatu. 

Coitaa : buiil indnaftry «* 

THnMgDoda deAlftrt ^. 

Varkan in guldt and pncloiit itociAa 
CarwnU^ ^« 

B!i(^pkacp<r^ and caoitCjr-UtideT^ HrTmnta 


FnpuUtian 
supported in 
leoi. 

Fopulatlon 
■upported in 
189L 

F^eeotage of 
Tariation (4-) 
Of C“>i 


2n,fm 

— 3614 

40/32 

10,067 

27B 33 


B4S.6SD 

— 45-79 

160.3S1 

Z43Jm 

— 63 38 

l|SiT,449 

61^050 

-i-53 48 

7JM.? 

13,363 

— 40-&e 

H,M3 

8,osa 

-FS3&S 

1D,SS8 

10,903 

— 47-63 

22,^ 

14,103 

+ 58-07 

30.;^i 

IT,SIS 

— 23^ 

Hsoa 

15.973 

— 90159 

17,000 

SOdflO 

— 11 S6 

sa.Tflii 

ie,04S 

— sm 

I4,fl05 

la.sfit 

- S3 2a 

«4/)03 

is,010 

-f- 86 Oft 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. Ctap- II. 

Sub- 

Showing occupolions nf females by Orders, TablM. 


Order. 

Ndmuer tir acroAi^ wnmaa. 

Purcentage of 
fenialea U> 
malea. 

MaJei. 

Femaleflv 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1- 

^ dcilci ifl !■ L'iLt i an 

«* 

« 1 

34,707 


1 34 


Dufeiice 

• ■ 

* 1 

033 

T 

■Td 

3. 

^Serrice qF utit^e imd FiJTeigA ihit4« 

.. 


Id . 

” 

t 4 

4. 

PraTbioD BDd tm ol iitTmab 

** 

f- » 

18,DOS 

796 

427 


A^iQulturA 

i i 

m P 

73fi,74a , 

694,1^ 


a 

FelWAili ftsd laniLtiy iervkQi 

■■ 

-- 3^4;i35 

*7,676 

31 fil 

7. 

Tofidf drink uid itirnulm^ 

*# 

m 4 


‘18^431 

39 83 

& 

li^ht, firing iJid far»ga 

P P 

» P 

6,30fi 

B.034 

1 M3 74 


EuUdfng* 

« P ■ 

4 4 

.4 6^64 

T23 

1341 

IOl 

Ybfiiclei and vwfiU 

*# 

» 1 

43 

7S3 

I3'4l 

11. 

Su|>p 1 eii 9 en^jr njquirnnenbl 

« * 

t * 

4,005 

j IM* 

S&28 

13. 

Teitila labriei and dre« 

t* 

1 . 

36.713 

33, 

62 62 

13. 

Uftab nnd preeious itotw 

m * ^ 

» -h 

14,385 

1,447 

l(H)0 

14 

ObiA, nrtlien and itone wim 

« P 

.. 

6,390 

' ■ tjOal 

4iii 

7967 

15. 

Wnud, ane and barn, &c. 

- 

*■ 

17^700 

- ^ m 

4,730 

20^ 

M 

Drugs^ dy«* ^ 

V* 

4 « 


aifi 

5B'70 

17. 

XriHtber 

4-1 

■ ’ 




Ifl. 

Caffltneztt 

4 * 

- 


36D 

1-08 

Ifl. 

Truiaport and atorage 

*. 

« 4 

11,140 

1^ 

m 

so. 

Learned and artiitia praffstalona 

■ ■ 

i 4 

17,267 

2^314 

13 41 

5L 

Spnrt 


*4 

l,B7e 

m 



ESaribvnrk and ganermL labour 

m m 

a i 

lT,fla0' 


04 94 

1 t 

^3. 

. > * 

Jndefinitc and dlar^putable oecupatinzii 

♦ 

V m 

■# k 

11 

m r 

1,671 

Ht26m 

24. 

In di] pendent 

** * 

# 4 

.. 

4140 

SOdft 



• 4 

1 


1.038,429 

* 4 

796,137 

, 7696 
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OOTOPATKMI. 


Chap. XI 
Sab- 
Tables. 


SUBSIDIAKY TABLE X. 

Shouting iieeupatiiiaa of hg fjroupa. 


S' 

E 

■r^ 

Nuu« of ofc&patioa. 

Xok OF 4arnaL wdsxsss. 

Percentage 
of fetiiale* 
to maieK^ 

Malea, 

Femolei. 


Herdaui^n 

1 * 

#■ 

13,11^ 

405 

3137 

ifl 

Shepherda &nd ^oatiierda 

.. 

i - 

4,££86 

^0 

853 

3fl 

lAnd ocQvpacbff noL cnltivAtiii^ 

Hi L 


10,677 

3,343 

£654 

S6d 

Land oe^tapsut^ cnltintin^ i ^ 

J ■ 

■ ^ 

no.na 

11,996 

600 

37 

Tcmnn U11 Dt ciiltlnitiDg «« 

i- 1 

«« 

4.870 

783 

1605 

37o 

TfliU4iti oultiymLmg «« 

i i 


^ 80,680 

4,331 

040 


Farm B^rnmts 

1 # 

* * 

7S^14 

tjt34 

1^ 

ad 

Field LkboiLTerfl 

■ * 

P •■ 

■ 407,740 

' 67^637 

14694 


Cooki .. ,« 

» m 



363 

S2'44 

64 

ladoor semn^a •« , ^ 

* * 

Ill ■ 

4346 

Sp274 

45-69 

66 

TV uiheirinen »+ *, 

r m 

t * 

4,673 

4,324 

6^56 

66 

TVater wran »« * ♦ 

m- m 

PI 

i,oe» 

160 

1745 

74 

' BcmreDgeiB i. 

* * 

*4 

1|031 

594 

50-64 

76 

ButcHen nnd daughteren « 

m r 

■ P 

6,734 

732 

2677 

7a 

Cofri acid keepan and milk auJ batter tvlleni 

6M 

]|045 

166-54 

73 

Fiak^rmcA aad 6di vnren .« 

.. 


1.532 

40T 

31-79 

fiO 

Fidi d&len .. «« 

* * 

P * 

3,740 

1.167 


60 

Floor grinden 

* V 

P * 

185 

5,433 

3;63676 

67 

Grain aod pidu dalcn 

■ f 

4 m 

4,563 

578 

, 12-83 

90 

Oram pmibem «« », 

i ■ 

* * ! 

741 

9^J0 

135 37 

101 

Oil Hlleri i« «, 

* T 

.. 

3,657 , 

£,494 

07-flS 

104 

Sweetmfi&t aellera ,, 

T ■*■ 

. . 

MH 

209 

17-22 

lOt^ 

T^getJible kdiI fniit Mllen «« 

* w 

»P 

1370 

1451 

64-01 

133 

Gurdomomt bettl'Zcftf ajid arewint «elJ«n 

*• 

1.339 

2,453 

163 U 

134 

GriKAn aad general cOndiiEuiiit dealen *nd ataff 

t-m 

9,196 

Ip5l6 

18-47 

130 

Tobacco and annff eaneiv 

i p 

** 

864 

140 

16-20 

144 

Sellers of Tcgatable oil ica lighting 

** 

** 

135 

98 

60 89 

14a 

foddar mILaev . ^ 

Kfe. 

1 P 

i^<m 

1,084 

101^38 

l&Q 

FinwDodf cbarewJ and cairdung Bellerm 

** 

* * 

£.074 


132 90 

166 

Briek ud tlla makers 


* m 

604 

444 . 

46D8 

166 

Brick and tile saDera ^ * 

i n 

R * 1 

791 

178 

23’54 

f03 

Toy^ kite and cage maken and sellara 

i* 

* m 

107 

11Q 

107*4fl 

108 

Makcia of baaglai other than glisa 

*« 

4 4 

. SO 

61 

17 06 

sm 

Scliefs gf bangln otbar tHfn glaaa 

« « 

PP 

103 

95 


111 

Benen of glaM banglea . ^ 

1 + 

. . 

l,SVi 

70 a 

4S'3l 

616 

fluwer garland makm and idien 

*4 

#* 

IM 

90 

T7-7i 

117 

Makers and ullen of ipangln, lingual and aacred 
tbreadi. 

706 

104 

lanT 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X 


5AoHJtnjf oecupafions vf fitnateB by aelficted (cDncld.). 


6 

b 

i:;; 

Nmne of pccupAtiQii. 

No. or aQTL'ai. 

P^rwitspe 
ef feniai^H 
to malei, 

Males, 

Femaiss- 

ii3 

HarnBM (not Is&tilijer} nuk^ri ocA «^4 


SS 

17^18 

SS3 

Sftddle^ktb Eoakeis^ embrold«rer& and MUeia ,, 

45 

14 

31*11 

£51 

PiAraoui oempi^d bliaakatjv vodlleQ doth md 

yarn^ fur, aiid Aatuml »wjL 

Wu4f 1 cardcTB 4 i >« k» «» 

850 

SOT 

24 35 


t m 1 

177 


£60 

Silk ardm; Apmueta aod waav^ra, luakera of ailk 
braid aud thread 

154 

85 1 

55*16 


Seilers of rmw ailk^ nlk akthg braid mud thread 

170 

101 

m-35 


Cotton giniucff, dwiinif and preaabg mills : opet^ 
tim and oth^ AubordlutM^ 

gv434 


fiS 38 

£ 1 ^ 

Cotton Apiuiungi if^ariug and ntlinr milJi t operatives 
and otliar lubordiiuirtea 

1.S05 

sm 

33 IE 

STl 

Cbttuu cleaiioi% presaere and ginneia ^ »• 

ess 

0 .MS 

mm 

372 

Cotton weaT^ra i band bduatcj 

e.£63 

3,935 

42*48 

376 

Cotton epinn«n!, aiicro and yam beaters . # ,. 

749 

1.865 

S 6 ^ 

£78 

Cotton dyers «» «« «■ 

S, 00 fi 

m 

4236 

389 

Dealen in rair fibres ^ ♦ , * «4 

148 

107 

73'£9 


PieoegDoda dealerq »* .. *. 

4,B3e 

SB3 

12-05 

306 

TJuloTSf mlllinen; dress-malterB and dameri 4 * 

4|17B 

3p001 

' 73:66 

3S3 

Brass, copper and bell-metal aellori 44 «« 

770 

170 


3Bd 

Workers in iron and hardware *» 

4,990 

lp0Q4 

SliS 

336 

Fotteira and pot and pipe-bowl mnluifi .. «« 

3,106 

im 

80-13 

3r 

Selteia of potterxware » * i. 

3i,l&4 


77*62 

338 

Grindstone and milUione makeri and mendcn », 

311 

COT 

7322 

345 

DesJeri in timber and bamboos », » 


052 

42^ 

347 

Saskets^ maU^ fans, scmaiSp brooms, makein and 

seilera- 

3,705 

4,033 

ioe-40 

378 

Pexaons lucoupied with miaoeilanHui drags 

660 

190 

49-24 

379 

ditto dyes 4 * 

&id 

431 

7B-51 

3flfi 

Leatber dyers «< #1 *# 14 

600 

£76 

40-01 

357 

Bbcw, boot and sandal mJctn *« 

7p354 

2,849 

3874 

311 

Waterbag, wellbag, backet and ghee-pot miketi p» 

ftl 

108 

4676 

m 

Bankeri^ monej-lenders, Ite. ** 14 

4,304 

331 

7-01 

446 1 

BelmiHia iiumdictnt% uuDates of monssteriss, eon- 

tmm. 

9,154 

]»139 

is-ee 

447 

Tents, Se. 

Church, templep boiiaL or burning ground serrioe, 
pilgrim condactors* ucdartakerii ftOi 

673 

246 

mr^ 

460 

FmcLitinners wi^ut dipicma 

363 

51 

J3^ 

473 

MidwiTUH 1 * «■ «« •* 

i i 

450 I 

* » 

490 

Actors, singan Md dancers and tbvir aecompanisU .« 

g^las 

iS7 

8OT 

432 

Bhikafiit, fsloonerB, bird-ratchan «« .. 

670 

143 

24-91 

439 

Tnmblei^.anrDbain, wrefftlerSf profesaiartal erickcteri. 

73tj 

sod 

87*01 

eo3 

4c. 

Bead, canal and raHwaj labourers p * p ^ 1 

im ' 

ei£ 

B&-47 

004 

Gansial labour ** *» ** •* 

lQ,aW 

15,904 

loi-M 

ftoe 

Prostitntes, including saquina and neauebU t « 

" 

1.571 

*•* 

513 

Mendioincj (not in coimeetion with a tcligioui order) 

90,^ 

7^1 

36-65 


tnwP' XI> 
Sab- 
Tftblei. 
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OOCDPATIOS. 


Cliap- XI- 
Sub- 
Tttbla. 
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